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A Note on Transliteration 


Modern names such as Thanjavur or Chidambaram have been 
generally spelt the way they are on modern maps and Railway 
Station boards. The name of the deity Tyagaraja has been spelt in 
the manner in which Sanskrit words are transliterated. When 
Tamil works dealing with Tyāgarāja are mentioned the 
manipravala formofTiyakaraja has been adopted using the grantha 
j as most manuscripts use this form. Thus, Tiyakarajalilaikal has 
used the j sound. Names like Kulēttunga have been spelt with the 
‘g’ as in modern history books but when the name occurs in a Tamil 
work it has been spelt as Kulottunkan as in Kulottunkanula. Certain 
historic place names like Gangaikondacholapuram (as spelt in 
English on sign boards) appear both as Kankaikontacolapuram 
and in the modern form depending upon whether they are used as 
a part of a Tamil work or as they occur in epigraphs. Specific Tamil 
names and concepts have been transliterated according to the 
MUTL (Madras University Tamil Lexicon, Madras, 1936) system. 
ThusCuntarar or Nanacampantar for Sundara orJfianasambandha. 
However certain words like Brahmana or utsava have been left in 
their Sanskritic form and not transliterated as ‘piramanar’, MUTL 
fashion. Names like Mucukuntan, when they occur in Tamil have 
been spelt MUTL fashion but when they occur in Sanskrit, they 
have been changed to Mucukunda as in Mucukundasahasranāmam. 

Names in the masculine gender ending in -n in Tamil take on 
-r as an honorofic. Thus Ottakkūttan becomes Ottakküttar in an 
honorofic form. This rule also applies for plural numbers. Thus 
panan becomes panar in the plural as well as in the honorofic form 


as in yālppāņar. 
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Chapter One 


INTRODUCTION 


Was it the day You stood as the Primeval One 
Or was it the day that you emerged as the Trinity 
Or perchance the day that you overwhelmed the God of Death 
Or burnt the God of Love with the eye of fire 
Could it be the day the Earth and Heaven appeared 
Or the day that you arrested the deer betwixt your fingers 
And shared your form with The Woman of divine beauty 
Was it before or was it after that 
You enshrined yourself at Tiruvarür?! 

(Appar, Tevaram VI 247.1) 


This was a hymn sung by the poet Appar somewhere in the 7th 
century A.D. on the entempled form of Siva as the Lord of Tiruvārūr. 
The mood expressed in this verse is one of reverence prompted 
by the antiquity and sacerdotal character of the site. This ancient 
_ town, often described as the land fragrant with the perfume of the 
blue lotus, was regarded by these saint poets as one of the 
favourite haunts of the ‘Tamilian’ Siva. It was the birthplace of the 
Tamil bhakti movement. It was here that the saint Cuntarar, with 
great humility, offered his salutations to a long list of sixty two 
saints before him in a moving hymn called the Tiruttoņtattokai or 
the List of Holy men of Devoted Service. By hailing the Saiva 
collective of worshippers as One Body, he canonized them. From 
then on, the number sixty three, including the hymnist Cuntarar, 
becomes the fixed number of Tamil Saiva bhakti saints in the 
canonical literature. It is believed that this hymn was composed 
by Cuntarar in the Tēvāciriya mantapam at Tiruvārūr. 
Tiruvārūr was the locus sanctus of the Saiva magnum opus, 
the Periya Purāņam, a 12th century a.D. work describing the lives 
of the sixty three saints collectively called the nāyanmār. The 
anthology of the works of three of these saints is called the 
Tēvāram. These are often referred to with reverence as the Tamil 
Védam. To the north Indian devotee of the god Siva, however, the 
place meant nothing then and it means nothing now. 
The centre of pilgrimage in Tiruvārūr is the Tyāgarāja temple 
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named after the processional icon. Tyāgarāja is a trinitarian con- 
cept. It includes Šiva, his wife Pārvatī and one of their sons 
Skanda and is a composite image known in iconographic texts as 
the Somāskanda. Though bearing a chaste Sanskrit name, the icon 
is a uniguely Tamil concept and Somāskandas are not found in 
the north Indian Šiva temples. However this icon is a ritual 
imperative in all Tamil Siva temples. 

Just an outline of the facts stated above reveals the importance 
of Tiruvarür in forging a religio-cultural identity of the ancient 
Tamil speaking peoples. To the theistic Tamil nationalists of the 
19th and 20th centuries; the sacred scriptures of the Saiva canon, 
on which they based their Siddhànta faith, also provided the 
ideology of cultural nationalism. They regarded Saiva Siddhànta 
as specially suited to and a product of the Tamil genius. Typical 
of this group would be J.M. Nallaswami Pillai. There was another 
stronger movement of Tamil cultural nationalism led by a group 
calling itself the Tiravita Kalakam, (D.K. for short in English after 
the spelling Dravida Kalakam adopted by them) which was formed 
in 1944. They expressed views diametrically opposite to those of 
Nallaswami Pillai. Their leader E.V. Ramasvami Naicker sym- 
bolically threw the Periya Purāņam and other works venerated as . 
the Tamil Védam into a huge bonfire along with the Ramayana. He 
alleged that these works were racist and casteist. The 'north', 
'south' polarity had assumed in their minds both a linguistic and 
a racial connotation. 

It was as a young girl from up north in Rājasthān, on a school 
vacation while visiting my grandparents in Tiruvārūr, that I first 
witnessed both the pride in the town as a centre of Tamil culture 
and the iconoclastic bonfire. Many symbols, I was told, were 
being consumed by the fire. Tamil culture was being cleansed of 
all alien import. The term ‘alien’ included specific concepts of 
“Aryan”, "Sanskritic" and "Brahmana". The last mentioned cat- 
egory of people were regarded as the repositories of the two 
earlier categories.” 

It was a desire to understand a few of the many symbols 
associated with Tamil consciousness, specially those which reach 
deep into Tamil history and religion, that prompted this study of 
a regional cult of Tamilnadu, which is uniquely Tamil and yet 
highly syncretistic. 

The subject lent itself to study from three distinct angles: 
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as an experiment in religious synthesis; as a bridge over zones of 
social tension and as a legitimiser of political power during 
different stages of its historical development with varying de- 
grees of success. | 

The Tyāgarāja mythology, rich and variegated in its texture, 
focuses attention on several socio-religious confrontations. It 
records, albeit in the indirect language of myths, the subtle means 
by which such situations were handled. The cult also acts as a 
powerful tool for legitimisation of power at different times. 

It was extremely interesting to trace the development of the 
Tyāgarāja cult from this perspective: first under the Pallavas, 
(mid 6th-late 9th Cen. A.p.), then under the early Colas , (mid 9th- 
mid 12th) to be followed by the later Colas , (in the latter half of 
the 12th to early 13th Cen. a.p.), when the empire was in dire 
distress and desperate for legitimacy. The dates given above are 
rough political periods and in the case of the Tyāgarāja cult, it 
does not make a definite impact till the 7th-8th Centuries a.D. It 
was reinvigorated as a royal cult in the 17th Century a.D. under 
the Maratha rulers of Thanjavur. One thing to bear in mind is that 
while these angles of the cult are distinctly visible to a modern 
scholar studying this cult from the outside, to the insider, to the 
believer, the lines must have been extremely hazy, if at all they 
did exist. The 'insider' would have in all probability perceived it 
in a holistic manner. | 

Thus, even though this is basically a micro study of Tamil 
Saiva beliefs and norms as expressed through the unfolding of a 
cult over a period of thirteen centuries of recorded history, it 
nevertheless encapsulates to a great extent the intricacies, para- 
doxes and conundrums of the Tamil cultural ethos. 


What is a Cult? 


The word ‘cult’ has acquired considerable notoriety in recent 
years in the wake of several macabre sub-cultural group activities 
claiming to be directed by cult leaders. Several studies emphasise 
the anti-social, anti-familial, anti-intellectual aspects of their be- 
lief and the secret society mode of their operation. 

This work uses the term cult not quite in the modern sociologi- 
cal sense but in the more archaic sense of the word as derived 
from the latin 'cultus.' Hence, it defines it broadly as a special 
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aspect of religion organised through common myths, symbols 
and functionaries, rites, festivals and dance. These commonalities 
are then woven together to produce a body of ideas and practices 
resulting in the formation of a group espousing a specific form of 
the divine. It acquires other specificities depending on the cul- 
tural milieu within which it operates. 

When one is studying the historical evolution of a cult one is 
aware that it is not a static body of belief systems, as the above 
definition would seem to imply. When faced with new challenges 
there took place a maieutic development from within the cult 
leading to changes in the relationships between the components 
of the cult. A classic example is the many vicissitudes through 
which the medieval Rama cult of Ayodhya has gone through 
within the Hindu context posing, as it does today, a threat to the 
secular Indian constitution. It has involved enormous adjust- 
ments of rites, rituals, personnel, music and dance and worked on 
several new strategies of recruitment, while invoking some of the 
more ancient symbols which have deep resonances in the Hindu 
mind. 

In the ancient context the introduction of a new rite, such as the 
chariot festival, brought enormous pooling of manpower and 
resources and greater cross caste support for the cult. It also 
posed the challenge of accommodating disaggregated groups of 
people coming from various ethnic stocks and disparate levels of 
cultural expectations. In the context of Hindu theories of caste 
and pollution the situation called for ideological shifts. The re- 
sultant dichotomies between what Turner labels "communitas" 
and "structure"? or the desire to belong to an undivided human 
society versus the neat, orderly, structural divisions of a function- 
ing society were very pronounced in Hindu cults. A study of the 
modalities of adjustment leads to a better understanding of the 
teleological matrix. 


Regional Cults and Hindu Tradition 


Regional cults are a characteristic feature of Hinduism and over 
the centuries several cults have evolved all over India. The inher- 
ent belief underlying these specific centres of worship is that 
"holy acts when performed in certain spots acquire special sanc- 
tity". The deity manifests itself to the devotees in a particular 
form, at a particular spot for a specific purpose. It is then pinned 
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to the spot in the minds of the believers and that becomes its 
permanent abode.* The deity may choose to have other abodes 
and other forms as well, but inhered in that particular form it is 
deeply rooted to the soil where it was originally believed to have 
been 'seen', where the hierophany took place. This geocentricity 
in no way detracted for the believer the transcendental nature of 
godhead for the nirguna Brahman (the attributeless godhead) 
belonged to a totally different plane of religious experience. 

The worship of Mīnāksī - Cuntarecuvara of Madurai, 
Jagannatha of Puri, Vitthaldev of Pandharpur, Venkate$vara Balaji 
of Tirupati and Tyāgarāja of Tiruvārūr are a few of the many 
examples of regional cults in India. A cult in the Hindu tradition 
primarily evolves around three factors, viz. talam (Skt. sthala) 
meaning sacred space, tīrtham or sacred waters and mūrti or icon. 

The icon, once enshrined, belongs to that temple and to that 
territory even if the physical structure of the shrine is destroyed. 
Even if the icon is forced to take refuge elsewhere in times of 
danger, it still retains its territorial affiliation. Two classic ex- 
amples that spring to mind are those of the Vitthaldev of 
Pandharpur and Some$vara of Somnāthpur. The former was 
secretly moved from place to place to protect it from Muslim 
iconoclasts and was once even held to ransom by petty thieves. 
Nonetheless, Vitthaldev remains the Lord of Pandharpur. The 
Somnāthpur temple was repeatedly razed to the ground by in- 
vaders but it in no way detracted its claim to the lordship of 
Somnāthpur. Another instance is that of Bangaru Kāmāksī, now 
at Thanjavur but originally the lady of Kāñcī and the tutelary 
deity of the famous music composer Syāma Šāstrī. 

It is to such a genre of regional cults that the Tyagaraja or sapta 
vitanka as it is often called, belongs. It is what Werbner would call 
a "middle range" cult. He defines it as "more far-reaching than 
any parochial cult of the little community, yet less inclusive in its 
belief and membership from a world religion in its most universal 
form". Their focal centres, he exemplifies, are shrines in towns 
and villages where people come from various communities to 
pray, sacrifice or simply as an act of pilgrimage. They are cults 
which have a religious topography of their own "conceptually 
defined by the peoples themselves and marked apart from other 
features of cultural landscape”. Cultic sites form the focal points 
for pilgrimages. 
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Hindu pilgrim sites are normally classified into tīrthas and 
pithas. A tirtha literally means a crossing place or a ford and 
hence, the waters thereof. The ritual of ablution or the holy dip 
as it is popularly called, plays an important part. The tīrtha of 
Tiruvārūr is the venerated pond called Kamalālaya. The term 
pitha has special connotations in Tāntric terminology. The word 
means a seat; and to the Tāntrics it means the seat of the goddess, 
the female aspect forming an important focal point of their wor- 
ship. The pitha is associated with several mythological motifs and 
is regarded as a mystical spot representing several abstruse philo- 
sophical doctrines. Thus, on one hand, it has close connection 
with the mythology of the dismemberment of Sati's body. On the 
other, it is connected to the metaphysics of the Sanskrit sound 
system and syllabary, whereby a metaphysical truth is posited in 
a seed syllable. Pithas are associated with calligrams and 
homologisation processes by which the Tāntric envisages the site 
as a mystical organ in the macrocosmic body of Devi and/or of 
her microcosmic adept, the initiated devotee. Most pilgrim sites 
have imbibed, tc a greater or lesser degree, features from the 
Tantric tradition. Suffice it to say at this point that there are two 
pilgrimage traditions, a northern and a southern. Some of these 
regional pilgrim centres have acquired at different times a decid- 
edly pan-Indian status, attracting pilgrims from all over the coun- 
try. 

Turner traces several tensions in regional cults. He treats them 
under categories arising from what he calls "exclusiveness vs. 
inclusiveness", "egalitarianism vs. non-egalitarianism”, "generic 
vs. particularistic relationships" and "peripherality vs. central- 
ity". While Turner's paradigm of analysis has been used in the 
present study it has had to be modified to make it relevant in the 
Hindu, Tamil context. Thus for example, caste as a factor in the 
social structural dimension becomes important given the inti- 
mate connection between Hinduism and the caste system. Temples 
as custodians of Vedic-Agamic traditions are upholders of the 
neatly organised and hierarchic system of caste and at the same 
time as vehicles of the charismatic bhakti movement are also 
means of channelling the spirit of "communitas". Temple cults 
are thus called upon to uphold the modality of structure with its 
emphasis on order and often hierarchy and are expected to ac- 
commodate the spontaneity and egalitarianism of the saintly 
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brotherhood of devotees, a fraternity which wishes to transcend 
all limitations imposed by the structure. Such dichotomies are 
marked in the Tamil cultic tradition in the manner in which the 
lives and personalities of the saints themselves are portrayed. 

Other peculiarly Tamil cultic dichotomies that emerge result 
from the rather ambiguous relationship between the 'higher' 
‘Sanskritic’ and ‘Aryan’ tradition and ‘autochthonous,’ ‘noble’ 
and ‘sacred’ Tamil experiences. Tyagaraja is the ‘God of the 
Tamils’. He loves Tamil songs set to music. The doors of a temple 
that could only be opened by the recitation of Sanskrit hymns 
could be reopened only by the singing of Tamil hymns. The 
Tēvāram hymnists pride themselves as the propagators of Tamil 
culture. Appar's attack on the Jains is based amongst other things 
on what he describes as the “dreadful sound of their language” 
and both Campantar and Cuntarar heap on them much cultural 
disdain.’ 

Tyagaraja is the Lord of Tiruvārūr and of Colamantalam and 
has a special love for the Kavéri river and the Cola monarchy. 
Tiruvārūr was also one of the towns where the early Cola mon- 
archs were crowned. The Tyagaraja cult emanated from the cen- 
tre of Tiruvārūr and by a process of networking linked several, 
what would then have been, peripheral sites within the central 
orbit. Thus a Hinduised and Tamilised version of Turner’s clas- 
sificatory scheme was found to be a useful tool of enquiry through- 
out this study 


A Note on Methodology 


While groping with several methodological tools with varying 
degrees of success, it was encouraging to find such gropings 
legitimised as academic “pursuits of truth” by a school of histo- 
rians of early south east Asia. They were trying to fit in pieces 
of evidence into the larger jigsaw p'izzle. John Higham distin- 
guishes two approaches—that “which is process oriented and 
enjoys the pursuit of truth more than the possession of it” and the 
product oriented one which cares more for the completeness or 
coherence of the work. The latter methodology, says Higham, is 
therefore unappreciative of negative findings and unwilling to 
risk time and effort in methodological experimentation.* 

Much time and effort have been spent in this work on experi- 
mentation and if all loose ends could not be neatly tied, it is 
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because such a task is left for a product oriented scholar to 
complete! 

The Tyāgarāja cult has been studied from iconographical, ca- 
nonical, anthropological and historical perspectives. The doctri- 
nal and ideological assumptions have been investigated with a 
special emphasis on the process of synthesis. The social and 
operational levels of the cult have been placed within the same 
methodological framework. As layers upon layers of thought 
patterns were piled upon the cultic symbol, its philosophical 
paradigms were drawn from many sources such as Vedāntic 
metaphysics, Brahmanic orthopraxy, Agamic ritualism and bhakti 
devotionalism, to mention just a few. With the entrance of every 
new force social adjustments were imperative. In view of the 
complex nature of the tradition studied and to avoid the dangers 
of tautology this work has been divided into three broad catego- 
ries viz. the development of religious ideas, the social shifts and 
the study of the religious cult as a tool for legitimisation of 
political power. In spite of considerable care, overlapping and 
repetition could not be totally avoided. 

The variegated nature of the sources consulted necessitated a 
“toolbox approach”. Myths and legends formed part of the source 
materials. These, as O’Flaherty beautifully describes them “are 
like a palimsest on which generation after generation has en- 
graved its own messages’’. They, therefore need to be deci- 
phered by a different code book each time. 

In the case of the Tyagaraja cult, a complex philosophical 
system has grown out of metaphorical imageries. These, in turn, 
are closely linked with myths woven round the deity. In the 
absence of a regulating ecclesiastic authority, the cultic symbols 
grew and new ideas were added on without discarding the old, 
thereby creating a forest of symbols. Wading through this forest 
has necessitated the use of different methodological guidelines. 

An attempt has been made throughout this work to keep the 
historical perspective and maintain as tight a chronological frame- 
work as the nature of materials consulted will permit. As a great 
deal of the written sources had a long oral antecedent, dating was 
often arbitrary. The starting point has been the Saiva canonical 
literature comprising of the Tevaram, the Tirumantiram and other 
devotional works collectively called the Tirumurai and the Saiva 
hagiography, the Periya Puranam. 
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Ottakkūttar, the Cola court poet under three successive mon- 
archs Vikrama Cola (1118-35), Kulóttunga II (1136-46) and Rājarāja 
II (1146-73) composed semi-historical panegyrics on his royal 
patrons and has also recorded some of the Tyagaraja myths, 
which provided a close connection between Cóla monarchy and 
Tyāgarāja, and in so doing, has provided one of the chronological 
landmarks. Inscriptions of the monarchs of this dynasty also 
provide interesting examples of legitimising political power in 
the uncertain times of the 12th century A.D. 

However, there is a large body of works such as those which 
belong to the genre of padas, stotras, tālāttu, temmānku, kuravanci 
etc., which are extremely difficult to date. Even some works of 
more classical genre of ula and kovai share this difficulty. 

The sources consulted have varied from philosophical texts to 
compendiums of myths; and from liturgical texts such as the 
Mucukundasahasranamam to a study of iconography and hence 
different methods have been adopted to draw an overall picture. 


The Tyagaràja Cult in the context of Temple Cults Today 


While some cults belonging to the south Indian tradition such as 
the Balaji cult of Tirupati have achieved a pan-Indian status and 
other more egalitarian cults like the Ayyappan have acquired a 
more elevated regional status, the Tyāgarāja of Tiruvārūr has 
sunk into comparative oblivion. A number of factors have con- 
tributed to this decline including lack of patronage, bickering 
between trustees, structural defects of the kattalai or trusteeship 
scheme etc., but above all it has lost its charisma. Failure to 
survive is as important a social indicator as the success of a cult. 

A combination of factors leads to the rise of either a brand new 
cult such as the Santosima cult in recent years or to the revival of 
an ancient temple cult. In the modern context, where the chal- 
lenges are of a very different order and mobilisation methods are 
vastly divergent, what is interesting is to see the persistence of 
certain motifs in mobilising support. The hierophony, the geo- 
centricity, the use of mobile icons on chariot processions, the 
myths, the creating of new rituals, the pooling of resources, the 
resultant tensions, the appeal of religious forces as legitimating 
agents of political! power—all these reappear in new permuta- 
tions and combinations each time. One cannot escape a sense of 
deja vu. However, a cult like the Rāma cult, reinvigorated at the 
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time of writing, has to take into account the shifting relationship 
between state values, intelligentsia sensibilities and popular tastes. 

Finally, I do hope that I have not succumbed to that occupa- 
tional disease of the historians which leads to an immoderate 
conviction of the importance and virtues of the subject studied! 
It must be remembered that the Tyāgarāja cult is one of the many 
regional cults of India, not even the most important one in terms 
of following. Nevertheless, it is its antiguity and historicity that 
has lent it significance. 


NOTES 


1. This hymn of Appar is full of mythological allusions. Siva kicking the god of 
Death in order to protect his young devotee Mārkaņdeya from his fated end, 
the iconic form of the Ardhanarisvara, the half man-half woman form of Siva- 
Pārvati, and the myth of Siva burning the god of Love are pan-Indian myths 
and iconography incorporated from Sanskrit into Tami]. The reference to the 
"deer" on the other hand is a purely Tami] iconic attribute of Šiva, unknown in 
north India. 

2. In 1927-8 started the campaign of burning the Manusmrti, which was extended 
in 1942 to include the Ramayana, followed by the Periya Puranam. E.V.R, as the 
founder was fondly called, thundered "Tamil poets of old like Kambar only 
glorified the Aryans at the cost of the Dravidians and hence no self respecting 
Tamilian would have any respect for Kambar or other Tami] poets like him. The 
first act of any future Tamilian government will be to ban the reading of Kamba 
Ramayanam and set fire to the revolting book which has destroyed the honour 
of the Tamils" Mail, 26th May 1942. The pre-Aryan society was conceived of as 
a classless, casteless society. They claimed that the "Brāhmaņas are also foreign 
to India like the British" (Nyāya Dīpikā, January 25th 1923, cited by Barnett, 
N.R. The Politics of Cultural Nationalism in India . The theist Tamil nationalists, on 
the other hand, gave the upper class non-Brahmanas cultural confidence by 
claiming the Saiva Siddhànta, which drew its devotees mostly from the Veļļāļa 
community, to be superior to Āryan Vedic beliefs. 

3. Turner, Victor Dramas, Fields and Metaphors, pp. 202 and 282-83. Also The Ritual 
Process pp. 106-7. 

4. Bolle, Kees W. "Speaking of a Place" in Kitagawa and Long, Ed. Myths and 

Symbols: Studies in Honour of Mircea Elliade, p. 129 

Werbner, R. P. Ed. Regional Cults, p.ix 

Turner, Victor, See note 3 above 

Appar mocks their mantras as "Jnamana, Jnajnana Jnana Jnonam” as gibberish 

nasal sounds. Campantar’s hymns are full of acrimony against the Jainas. A 

classic example is provided in Tévaram III.297, where he refers to the filthy 

Jains who massacre the beautiful Sanskrit of the Agama texts and chides them 

as the monkeys who are ignorant of both pure Tami] and chaste Sanskrit. 

8 Cited by Kammen, Michael “On Predicting the Past: Potter and Plumb”, Journal 
of Interdisciplinary History 7 (Summer 1974) pp. 115-116. 

9. O'Flaherty Wendy, Women, Androgynes and Beasts, Introduction. 
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Chapter Two 


THE SOMĀSKANDA-VĪTIVITANKA 
TYĀGARĀJA: EVOLUTION OF THENICON, 
ITS NOMENCLATURE AND SYMBOLIC 
FUNCTIONS 


EVOLUTION OF THE ICON 

The Tyāgarāja icon, now enshrined at Tiruvārūr in a temple 
bearing the deity's name,' can be regarded as the archetype of all 
Tyāgarāja images, and there are over a dozen such cultic icons in 
Tamilnadu. No doubt there are minor divergences of style and 
ornamentation? between one Tyagaraja and the other but the 
typology is clearly defined by cultic conventions and iconographic 
injunctions. 

The Tyāgarāja is a Somaskanda, but marked apart from others 
of the same genre solely by its particularistic relationship to and 
requirements of the cult. Thus, while all Tyagaraja images per se 
are Somāskandas, the reverse does not necessarily hold true. 
Shorn of its mythic origin and its unique schemata of grace, 
emptied of its mystico-esoteric content, bereft of its historic juro- 
political role and deprived of its ‘root’? metaphors, which evolve 
around the twin metaphysical concepts of ‘ajapa’ and hamsa, the 
icon would lose its cultic personality. Not all Somaskandas share 
in this complex heritage. It is the prerogative of the Tyagaraja. 
Thus, though iconographically similar, the Tyāgarāja and 
Somaskanda are iconologically divergent. Architecturally speak- 
ing, when separate shrines are dedicated to the utsavabera form of 
Somaskanda, they are called Tyagaraja shrines after the celebrated 
shrine at Tiruvārūr. These became popular in the Thanjavur area 
during the second phase of Cola rule, though Dhaky places it in 
the last phase.‘ 

A detailed discussion of the twin ‘root metaphors’ referred to 
above and the conceptual archetype that was evolved will be 
reserved tor the section dealing with iconological symbolism. As 
the object of this section is to determine the parameters of the cult 
from an iconographical viewpoint, the main focus is on the visual 
form of the icon both in its generic Somaskanda and in its particu- 
lar Tyagaraja aspects. 
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Tyāgarāja is a composite icon representing Šiva, his consort 
Umā and their son Skanda seated on the same throne. The Hindu 
iconographical texts designate such figures as Somāskandas, a 
Sanskrit compound meaning sa (with) Umā and Skanda, the 
subject Siva being understood. 

In the history of Hindu art, the Somāskanda made its debut as 
a carved stone panel in the rear walls of the sanctum sanctorum of 
Saiva temples in Tamilnadu during the Pallava period in the 7th 
century A.D., and became almost the leitmotif of their sacred art in 
the following century? Of all the Pallava images that have sur- 
vived to the present the Somāskanda panels are by far the most 
numerous. There are more than forty of them, excluding the 
remnants of painted Somāskanda panels in the Kailāšanātha 
temple at Kafcipuram’. (Pl. II) Most of these belong to the 
Rajasimha period (700-728 a.p.). Very few earlier examples have 
come to light, and those that have are attributed by K.V. 
Soundararajan to Mahendra (580-630 A.p.), Mahamalla (630-668 
A.D.) and Parame$varavarman phase (670-700 A.b.).” Lockwood, 
Siromoney and Dayanand trace the evolution of the Somaskanda 
sculpture from its earliest representation at the Dharmaraja Ratha 
at Mahābalipuram through to what is stylistically called the 
‘Rajasimha style’, though they believe that "it was his father 
Paramešvaravarman I who actually initiated the ‘Rajasimha style’ 
and who was also the author of some of these monuments"? 
(Pl. I) 

The Cankam literature does not mention the Somāskanda con- 
cept although Murukan, Korravai, who later merged into the 
concept of Parvati and Siva, the three members of the Somāskanda 
trinity were individually known to these writers? The sentiments 
conveyed by the icon, seems to have been familiar to the author 
of the Ainkurunuüru" when he describes the scene of the son 
dancing between his parents like a fawn. The poet goes into 
raptures over the picture of domestic felicity. The earliest direct 
reference to the Somāskanda in the form of the vitanka (q.v.) 
occurs only in the Tēvāram literature. The iconic form of the trinity 
is hinted at in some of the hymns." 

Thus, to attempt a brief summary, the earlier cave temples of 
the Pallava ruler Mahendra (580-630 a.D.) are bare with no sculp- 
tures in the niches. It seems highly probable that the trio were 
either painted or chiselled on the hind wall of the rear sanctum 
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of the Orukāl Maņtapam at Tirukkalukkunram, which belongs to 
the time of Mahamalla. On the rear wall of a mantapam adjoining 
the main chamber are depicted the figures of Brahmā and Visņu 
flanking what is now an empty space.' The empty space was in 
all probability occupied by a Somāskanda. This presumption 
rests on the fact that such a composition of deities was popular 
in Pallava art of the succeeding period. From Parame$varavarman's 
time one can be certain of the appearance of the Somaskanda 
formation.” Literary evidence supports the iconographical find- 
ings. The repetition of the Somaskanda panels in the time of 
Rājasimha in such regular frequency is an important indicator of 
the reverence in which the Somaskanda icon was held by this 
Pallava King, for, in contradistinction to the pre-Rājasimha 
Somāskandas which are found only in the Dharmaraja Ratha and 
the Ramànuja Mantapam (now almost a destroyed panel) and in 
the Orukal Mantapam referred to above, the Rājasimha 
Somaskanda panels are a regular feature in all Pallava temples. 

The Colas continued the iconic tradition of portraying the 
Somaskanda trinity but the Cola images were more popularly 
modelled in bronze and served as processional deities. With the 
Pallavas vanished the tradition of carving them on the back wall 
of the sanctum sanctorum. Thus, to quote Lockwood "As a rule of 
thumb we can say that if a Saivite temple has a sculptured 
Somaskanda panel in its sanctum it is almost certainly a temple of 
the Pallava period". Thus, the tradition of carving a Somāskanda 
image on the rear wall of the sanctum was in vogue from about 
700-800 A.D. The ninth century A.D. temple dedicated by Aparajita 
Pallava to the Lord at Tiruttani and called the Vīrattānēšvara 
temple followed the same convention and it is presumably the 
last of the series to do so.'* Balasubramanian refers to two Cola 
temples belonging to the Middle period, i.e. 11th century A.D. 
with such an arrangement. They are mentioned later in the chap- 
ter.” 

One of the most freguently used epithets of the Tyāgarāja icon 
is munnilum pinnalakar,'5 i.e one whose rear view is more beautiful 
than his frontal appearance. This description is particularly inter- 
esting since the majority of ancient Indian sculptures are done in 
high relief and, even where the rear is carved, seldom is much 
attention given to the back. This is true of all stone sculptures, and 
of several bronzes. The Pallava tradition of carving stone 
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somāskandas as high reliefs precludes the possibility that an icon 
which is specifically described as one whose rear beauty far 
surpasses the frontal look could be a stone Somāskanda panel. 
Could it be then that the Tyāgarāja was one of the early proces- 
sional bronzes of the Pallava period, which has set itself free from 
its backing for the first time, for all Somāskanda panels referred 
to above were carved on the rear walls of the sanctum sanctorum 
or in subsidiary shrines, but always placed in a niche so that their 
back was not visible. Very few Pallava bronzes have survived, 
and the earliest examples of Somāskanda bronzes now extant can 
definitely be ascribed only to the Pallava-Cola transition period. 
This, however, does not preclude the possibility that Pallava 
Somaskanda bronzes are lost to us. From the Tēvāram hymnists 
we know that the tradition of processional deities or utsavaberas 
was known from Pallava times, as we shall presently seé in the 
context of the use of the term Vitanka. An iconographic study of 
that special class of Somaskandas, called the Tyāgarāja, particu- 
larly the icon at Tiruvārūr would possibly have shed light on the 
date of this particular iconic type. Unfortunately, however, a 
stylistic analysis of the Tiruvārūr icon is not possible because of 
the esoteric traditions associated with this icon, which believes in 
keeping the torso of the figure covered. 

In the absence of any iconographic clue to the dating of the 
early Tyāgarāja typology it is found necessary to study the Pallava 
Somaskanda model, which again can be classified into two groups, 
pre-Rajasimha and Rājasimha styles and compare them with the 
Cola models and the description of this class of icons in the texts. 

The pre-Rājasimha icons, as seen in the Dharmarajaratha at 
Mahābalipuram portray Umā in profile, clasping the child Skanda 
with her left arm. Interestingly enough there is a bronze image of 
Nilotpalampal, the consort of Tyāgarāja in Tiruvārūr which por- 
trays her holding the little finger of Skanda who is carried by 
another woman (PLIII). This is iconographically very unusual 
and seems to belong on stylistic grounds to the Late Cola period. 
The Rajasirnha panels depict her in a frontal posture resting her 
body weight on her left hand which is firmly placed on the 
pedestal. She is not shown clasping Skanda as in the earlier 
example. The trinity is flanked by Brahmā and Visņu. A detailed 
cataloguing of the characteristics of pre-Rajasimha and Rājasimha 
sculptures has been done by Lockwood." 
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Lockwood points to the positioning of Siva's legs as one of the 
differentiating characteristics between the 'pre-Rajasimha' and 
'Rajasimha' iconic models. In the earlier examples it is his right 
leg that is down while in the ‘Rajasirnha’ specimens it is the left 
leg that is shown in the posture of ease, resting on the footstcol. 
The positioning of Siva's hands in the two classes of images are 
also different. In the earlier examples his lower left hand is 
portrayed with the fingers closed and resting near his left knee. 
His lower right forearm is held perpendicularly near his chest in 
what looks like a Cin mudrā, though all the fingers are bent and 
hence it looks as if the hand is in a loose fist. In the “Rajasirnha’ 
type Siva's lower left hand always rests in Dhyana mudrā just 
above his right ankle which is tucked on the pedestal, while his 
lower right is held away from his body, almost parallel to the seat. 
The earlier examples depict hovering ganas, the latter do not. 
Skanda in the ‘Rajasirnha’ type is depicted with the same hairdo 
as Umā—a conical coiffure with a pronounced hairline—looking 
almost like the hairband that separates Khmer sculptures of the 
early period from the crown. The upper left hand of Siva in the 
"Rajasimha' type is held bent touching his left shoulder while the 
upper right hand holds presumably a camara. The umbrella, an 
insignia of royalty, is clearly portrayed in the top left hand corner. 
Neither of these two classes of Pallava sculptures depict the 
attributes which are characteristic of the Cola bronzes, viz, axe 
and the deer. It is only in the panel from the Kailāšanātha temple 
at Kāficīpuram in the main sanctum of the Rājasimhešvara that the 
two motifs of the axe and the deer appear for the first time. This 
particular Somāskanda is unique for it differs from the other 
twentynine examples in this temple itself and from all other 
Ràjasimha icons of the trio. The axe and deer attributes appear 
also in the Muktešvara at Kaficipuram. These however, seem to 
be definitely attributable to the post-Rajasimha period. Yet the 
Tēvāram composers constantly alluded to the deer in Siva's hand. 

Manuals on sculpture like the Sakalādhikāram,* Sarasvatiyam 
Citrakarmašāstram,? 'Kasyapam?? and Silparatnam^ describe the 
Somāskanda icon. So do the talapurāņams dealing with Tyagaraja 
shrines. The earliest talapuranams dealing with the Tyagaraja cult 
appear in their written form only from the 16th century A.D. 
onwards, though undoubtedly they preserve an earlier oral 
tradition. The Silparatnam is also dated to about the same period. 
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The Sakaladhikaram which is attributed to Agastya presumably; 
can be dated to the 13th century a.D. The fourteenth chapter of the 
Sarasvatiyam describes the Somaskanda mūrti in the following 
manner: "The Somāskanda should be seated in the ardhaparyanka 
pose and should be depicted erect and majestic, full of the quality 
of dynamism (rajoguna). His left leg should be shown resting on 
the pedestal and his right hanging down". This description accords 
with the ‘pre-Rajasimha style’, i.e. the earlier variety of 
Somaskandas as far as the placement of the leg is concerned. The 
Sarasvatiyam is a work of iconometry as well and gives detailed 
description of the proportions to be adopted. The emblems to be 
held by Siva are described as the axe and the deer in the upper 
back hands while three variant mudrās, viz kataka, varada and 
kartarī mudrās are suggested for the lower two hands. The emphasis 
here too is on the majesty (rajoguna), beauty and the expression 
of šrngāra or love. Either an ornate crown or the jatamukuta, the 
traditional matted locks of Siva, is suggested as an appropriate 
hair arrangement. A crescent moon is prescribed on one side of 
the diadem and details of ornaments are enumerated. The god 
according to this text is to be depicted three-eyed. The Sakaladhikara 
states clearly that Lord Siva's image should be made according 
to the scale of Uttamadašatāla, that of Uma according to 
Madhyamadašatāla and Skanda according to Uttama paricatala. Tāla 
is a unit and the number of arīgulas (which is a basic unit 
approximating an inch, though different texts give different 
calculations) in each tāla division is calculable on the basis of 
"good", "better" and "best" multiples. Thus in the "best" unit 
called uttamadašatāla there are 124 angulas. The others vary 
according to their being "better" or just "good" in the number of 
angulas. Thus Skanda as a child is to be measured by five tālas. 
Skanda's crown is a Karanda Mukuta. Umā could wear one of four 
types of crown, viz. Makuta, Karandika, Kešabandha and Kirita. 
Uma should be portrayed with a flower in her right hand. It is in 
the Kāšyapa Silpasastra that it is definitely described as a blue lily. 
Siva, says the text, should portray the two qualities of rajas and 
šrngāra. 

Devi, according to the same text (i.e.Sārasvatīyam) should be 
seated on the left of Šiva and one of her long arms should extend 
to the seat, while the other, the right, should be depicted holding 
a blue water-lily, hence the name Nilotpalampal attributed to all 
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the consorts of Tyāgarāja. She should be portrayed as demure 
and beautiful. Murukan according to the text could be portrayed 
* aseither seated between his parents or shown dancing in between 
his parents. The height of the child is prescribed as one-eighth or 
one quarter of the height of Siva. 

The Silparatna describes the icon in a similar fashion, except 
that additionally it prescribes the colour red for the icon. The 
stress is on the dynamic quality or rajoguņa, and beauty. The 
colour red and the erotic moods are common characteristics of 
Murukan, as an independent icon or pradhānamūrti and of the 
Somaskanda trinity. The Silparatnam (Tamil translation) describes 
Murukan as the 'dwelling place of divine sport” (Teyvīkamāna 
vilaiyattirku ellam iruppitam). The Kāraņāgama” interestingly enough 
prescribed that the gods Brahmā and Visņu, together with their 
consorts should be seen flanking the main figure, like in the Pre- 
Rājasirnha Pallava sculptures. There is a difference in the 
iconometric proportions suggested in the different texts. 

What is interesting is that several attributes are common to 
Murukan and Šiva even in the Cartkam literature as pointed out 
by Marr.? Even in Paripātal it is apparent that the Šiva mythology 
was prominent in the mind of the Skanda hymnologists. The 
same text refers to an independent temple for Murukan in which 
Šiva and Sakti were enshrined as subsidiary deities ** 

The 16th century work theKamalalayaccirappu? describes the 
image of Somaskanda as commissioned by Visnu and executed 
by the divine craftsman Vi$vakarma. Siva is described, as in other 
works on iconography and sculpture, as three-eyed with a buck 
on the left hand and an axe on the right with the lower left and 
right hands in vara (boon-giving) and abhaya (protection) mudrās. 
Of Siva's ornaments the crescent moon, the snake and the anklets 
aré particularly emphasised (9.353.5). The fact that they are all 
three seated on the same platform is made clear, presumably to 
emphasise the ritual equality of the three members of the trinity. 
As functionally this was a processional image, it had to be one 
composite icon, which could also explain their sharing the same 
throne. 

Somāskanda is one of the līlāmūrti (forms which the lord is 
believed to have assumed in order to perform acts of divine 
sport) and Gopinath Rao enumerates twenty-five such forms.* 
The Sivarahasyakhanda" lists thirty-two forms and strangely enough 
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attributes the most mundane raison d'etre for the Somaskanda 
manifestation. It states bluntly that the only reason for worship- 
ping the Somaskanda is for acquiring a progeny.” Elsewhere the 
emphasis is on the beauty, regality and eroticism of the composite 
deity. Though a trinity, the diva element seems to have been the 
dominant one as the hierarchy of the size of the figures would 
indicate. This is substantiated by literary references in which Siva 
is definitely assigned a higher status. Gradually, however, the 
Sakti element seems to have taken over with the spread of the Sri- 
Vidyā doctrine. Thus, the Somaskanda seems to have started 
with predominantly Murukan traits, to later acquire a Siva pre- 
dominance and finally became a Tāntric emblem of Siva-Sakti 
worship. 

Somāskanda is today a ritual imperative in all Siva temples of 
Tamilnadu. This composite form is considered as the representa- 
tive of the chief presiding deity (mūlavar), who, by Saiva tradi- 
tion, is always an aniconic form of Siva, the linga, and is consid- 
ered fixed and immovable (acalabera). The Somaskanda, in con- 
tradistinction, is the mobile icon (calabera) taken out in proces- 
sions. Thus the Tyāgarāja of Tiruvārūr is the utsavabera of the 
acalabera Valmikanatha, which is in the aniconic form of the linga. 
It acquired its name Valmika, as it is believed to have originally 
been an anthill. 

The Somāskanda is a uniquely Tamilian concept as no 
Somaskandamirtis are found in northern India. “These bronzes”, 
says J.N. Banerjea, portray "in a characteristic manner the great 
loving adoration for the child Subrahmanya (known in Tamil as 
Murukan) and his parents which the southerners cherished and 
still cherish".? Jouveau-Dubreuil comments in a similar vein 
"Parvati, holding a little child is full of graciousness and motherly 
love. The moral and social ideas of the Pallava people may be 
imagined as the Supreme God is represented as a father by the 
side of his wife and child. The Siva of the Pallavas is not a terrible 
and cruel god; he does not inspire fear and terror but shows an 
example of family life." In this context it is interesting to note 
that the endearing Pillaittamil (babytalk) used in praise of several 
deities whilst recounting the acts performed during divine child- 
hood, is not in vogue for the god Siva. The Tamil love of 
spontaneity and gaiety, according to Dubreuil, led to the creation 
of the Somāskanda by the Pallavas. While it is true to say that the 
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bhakti religion of the Nāyanmār with its emphasis on divine love 
and grace did create a tender caring Siva, they were also aware 
of the god of the cemeteries, dark and foreboding, an aspect 
particularly emphasised by Kāraikkāl Ammaiyar. 

What is of great significance is that the Rauravagama (Ch. 34) 
states clearly that the best place, the most auspicious place for a 
Someša sculpture is behind the linga in the sanctum sanctorum of 
the Siva temple. It describes it under the caption Somešvarasthāpanā 
vidhih. It states "lingasya parabhage tu garbhagehe višesatah”. This 
does not occur in any other Āgama. Either this Āgama was one 
of the early Agamas or it was simply recording an iconic tradition 
originated and propagated by the Pallavas. What is important to 
note is that the image described is that of Someša not Somāskanda. 
Ch. 35 states that Somāskanda is a variation of Someša. 
Somaskanda can be distinguished from the Someša of the 
- Rauravügama because of the following major differences: (1) The 
absence of a Skanda image, (2) Siva and Uma are seated in 
separate pedestals, (3) The lower left hand of Siva is in Simhakarna 
not abhaya as in Somaskanda images. Could this be the Umaipankan 
of the Tēvāram hymnists? Since the Somaskanda is described as 
a variant, one would have to believe that they were interchange- 
able icons. 

The Somaskanda was given an increased ritual importance by 
the Colas in his aspect of the Vitanka, as testified by the Cola 
epigraphs, as we shall presently see. | 

The Somāskanda was evolved during a time when the process 
of synthesis between the Sanskrit north and the Tamil south was 
accelerated under royal patronage. It was also an age of religious 
synthesis. The Pallavas described themselves as Paramabhagavatas, 
Parama Saivas and Paramabrahmanyas. The tradition of including 
such laudatory portions (meykīrtis)*! in epigraphs of Tamilnadu 
was started by the Pallavas. A united Hindu front against the 
heterodox Jains and Buddhists was much encouraged. Murukan 
was one of the earliest gods worshipped by the Tamils. He was 
the god of hunters and of the mountain people; he was regarded 
as a lover and a warrior. His colour was red and he, as the lord 
of the forests, was the possessor of the elephant and the peacock 
as his symbols. Divination and shamanistic dances were associ- 
ated with him. He was believed to provide rain and keep the 
earth fertile (Puranānūru 143). He was regarded as the god of 
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justice (Purananiru 35: 14). Murukan in the later Cankam litera- 
ture becomes identified with kings and chieftains (Malaipatukatam 
651). He becomes the model of a king (Puranannuru, 16.2). As 
pointed out by Thangavelu, all the insignias of royalty were 
attributed to Murukan.? The Tamil word muruku is associated 
with beauty and youth in the early lexicons like Tivākaram (c.a. 
8th century A.D.). Murukan started as the son of Korravai, the 
goddess of war and later was assigned a father in Šiva. Murukan 
is closely associated with the Tamil land and the Tamil language. 
The mythology of Murukan is largely associated with the Tamil 
country. Later poets emphasise this close link between Murukan 
and Tamil culture. These writers were most probably drawing on 
earlier oral traditions. This tradition of equating Murukan with 
Tamil has persisted to this day and even the self-proclaimed 
atheist Annaturai could openly state that Murukan was the god 
of the Tirāvita Munnētra Kalakam (DMK) without raising an eye- 
brow.? 

This long digression on the nature and evolution of Murukan 
is necessary to trace the dominant characteristics in the person- 
ality of the syncretistic deity Sor..askanda. Many of these charac- 
teristics were transferred to Tyāgarāja; he was the god of the 
Tamils, god of the Colas, and god of fertility; he was the lover and 
the great god. His colour was red and he had all the insignia of 
royalty. Mucukuntan,* the Cola king who is credited with the 
bringing of Tyagaraja to earth was a great devotee of Murukan. 
This transference of Murukan traits to Siva was a phenomenon 
that was familiar in northern India too where, in the post-Gupta 
period the characteristics of Skanda were transferred to Siva.» 

It was in the post-Gupta period that Sanskrit and northern 
culture began to play an increasingly important role in 
Tamilnadu. Gupta influence can be detected in a good deal of 
Pallava sculptures too, e.g. the ganas in the Lalitankara Cave. 
Temple at Tiruccirāppalli.** The Pallavas assumed Sanskrit abhiseka 
names and claimed descent from Mahābhārata heroes such as 
A$vatthama and the Colas from a whole host of people - 
Hariscandra, Dilīpa, Raghu, Māndhātā and Sibi. Concessions to 
local sensitivity were made by linking themselves to the "Tamil 
heroes Mucukuntan, and Manuniticolan. The Pandavas of the 
Mahābhārata were regarded as the ancestors of the Pandyas. It 
was also the period when the rulers assumed Sanskrit names 
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and coronation titles. The Pallavas called themselves by names 
such as Nrpatunga and Aparājita, Mahendravarman and 
Narasimhavarman, etc., and assumed the title cakravartī in 
addition to the Tamil konerimaikontan. A similar process was 
observable in the South East Asian kingdoms, e.g. in Cambodia 
where kings assumed Sanskritic names. It is interesting to see 
the process work in the reverse order in contemporary Tamilnadu, 
where Sanskrit names are deliberately translated into Tamil and 
old Tamil names are being revived with a view to emphasising 
the Tamil identity of the person. 

Korravai, the mother of Murukan became the Pārvatī of the 
Somāskanda pantheon and thus the Pallavas seem to have evolved 
an excellent visual symbol for the Skanda-Murukan, Korravai- 
Umā and Siva synthesis. It is, however, interesting to note the 
subtle difference in the mythic origins of the north Indian Skanda, 
who to begin with has a father but no mother and the Tamil 
Murukan, who to begin with has a mother but no father. That it 
was a cult favoured by royalty, presumably to emphasise a close 
link between divinity and royalty, seems highly probable. The 
Somaskanda is not only repeated as an iconic symbol but several 
allusions are made in the Pallava epigraphs by which a Pallava 
king is identified with Siva and, thus by inference, the royal 
family with the sacred trinity. The predominant characteristic of 
the Somāskanda icon in all texts on iconography is its regal 
aspect, as we have seen earlier. This theme of the relationship 
between royalty and divinity will be explored in greater depth in 
Chapter IX dealing with the rise of the Tyagaraja cult to the status 
of a state cult. The Avantisundarikatha of Dandin®” and the 
Kailāšanātha Temple Inscription? make the metaphor amply clear, 
wherein Rājasirnha is compared to Guha (Skanda). 

There has been some controversy regarding the function of the 
Somāskanda bas-reliefs at Mahābalipuram. K.V. Soundararajan 
believes that the Somaskanda icons were the focus of worship 
with the linga evolving at subsequent date. Other scholars ques- 
tion this assumption. This is discussed later in the chapter. 

The Cola, or now presumably lost Pallava Somaskanda, cast in 
bronze or some perishable material such as clay but made as a 
mobile icon with the front and rear carefully chiselled, seems to 
have provided the iconographic model for the Tyāgarāja. An 
early Cóla bronze of Somāskanda from Tiruvalankatu of the 10th 
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century a.D., now in the Madras Museum, ” largely conforms to 
the descriptions given in the Silpasastras. Devi is seen to the left of 
the Lord with her right leg resting on the seat and the left hanging 
down. There is a difference in the mudra adopted by Devi; the 
Katakahasta is seen in the icon, while the texts recommend 
Varamudrā.* In most of the extant Cola Somaskandas the Skanda 
is completely missing. In the Tiruvālankātu specimen Siva is 
shown with his left leg resting on the seat and his right hanging 
from the seat, with his foot on a stool. This is according to the 
prescriptions of the Silparatna and accords with the earliest 
Somaskandas depicted in the Dharmarajaratha at Mahabalipuram, 
as far as the positioning of the leg of Siva is concerned. The Cēla 
Siva portrays a deer on the upper left and an axe on the upper 
right (though in this particular specimen it looks more ornate 
than usual). These characteristics were not yet evolved in the 
Pallava examples though they are fully in accordance with the 
Silparatna injunctions. The ornaments, the crescent moon on the 
coiffure, are all strictly in accordance with prescriptions. The 
Tiruvalankatu Somaskanda, unlike the common forms of 
Somaskanda, is shown carrying a kapāla (skull) in his lower right 
hand and a trident in the lower left. These attributes are also 
portrayed in an image of Siva from Tiruvorriyür commonly called 
the Gauli$vara but which is generally regarded as an image of 
Lakulisa.* Siva here is shown holding a kapāla in the upper left 
hand and a trišūla (the upper end of which is broken) in his upper 
right. 

“That it was the fully evolved variety of Somāskanda that 
constituted the Tyāgarāja model becomes evident from the de- 
scription of Tyāgeśa given in the Kamalālayaccirappu. This work is 
dated 1547 a.D. The iconographical details are repeated in the 
Tiruvarurpuranam. Thus iconographically the Somaskanda evolved 
in three distinct stages—early Pallava, late Pallava and Cola. 

The stylistic and iconographic experimentation with regard to 
th» Somāskanda figures continued well into the middle Cola 
period with regard to the positioning of the figures, the attributes, 
et. Even within the broad typologies of pre-Rajasimha and 
Rajasimha, one finds several sub-types as early as at 
Mahabalipuram. Thus, in the Mahisasuramardini cave panel both 
Siva and Umā are shown resting their feet on the back of Nandi, 
a feature not present in other representations. At Iravatane$vara 
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a group of gaņas in supplication is portrayed at the feet of the 
principal deities and the treatment of the footstool is unigue in the 
Mātangešvara panel at Kāūicipuram. In all these, Siva holds a 
serpent in the upper left hand while the upper right is shown 
sporting the Simhakarna mudrā. In the Tiruvālankātu example a 
royal parasol is held just over Umā's head. 

Some rather unusual Somaskandas come from Periyavenmani 
in South Arcot district and Tirurpankili (Tirurpainnili of Tēvāram).* 
The upper right hand in the Periyavenmani example seems to be 
holding a trišūla and the lower right rests on the thigh. The upper 
left holds what looks like an axe and the lower left is in Katakahasta; 
the figures look very crowded with the knees of Siva and Parvati 
almost touching each other. It is the left leg of Siva that almost 
touches the left leg of Devi, as they both share the same footstool. 
Devī is in three-quarter profile and is shown holding Skanda with 
her right hand. 

The Tirurppankili specimen, possibly of about the ninth cen- 
tury A.D., is even more unusual in composition.” Siva is shown 
holding a rosary in his upper left hand while his lower left rests 
on his lap in dhyana mudrā. His upper right hand holds an ante- 
lope and the lower right is held in Simhakarna mudrā. It is his right 
leg that rests on the footstool. Parvati (Uma) is positioned to the 
right of Siva which is extremely unusual. She is shown in three- 
quarter profile. She also holds a rosary in her right hand. The 
child Skanda is shown standing, depicted as a plump child. At 
Ecalam, Subrahmanya is portrayed in a niche and just above, in 
a separate niche, are portrayed Siva and Parvati.“ 

Various styles are introduced during this experimental phase. 
Thus, at Takkēlam, Siva sits in the ‘Pre-Rajasimha’ stylistic pos- 
ture whereas Uma is portrayed like in "Rajasimha' images. Skanda, 
unlike the early Pallava specimens, is shown standing. Siva’s 
attributes are also different, for he holds a rosary and an axe in 
his back left and right hands respectively.* 

The Takkolam model resembles an image in the Tyagarajasvami 
temple at Tiruvārūr, which is carved on the dado of a later 
mantapa, created out of the long peristylar passage right round 
the twin shrines of Valmīkanātha and Tyāgarāja (Pl. IV). The 
cloistered peristyle in the North Eastern corner has some very 
modern paintings but also has a few stone sculptures telling the 
story of the advent of Tyāgarāja to earth but these are so heavily 
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stuccoed that it is difficult to determine their date. The pillared 
verandah itself is presumably of the 11th -12th centuries A.D. and 
hence the sculptures can also be dated to that period. Šiva is 
shown here with a rosary and an axe. 

Not only do the stone sculptures of Somaskanda betray several 
iconic types, for even in bronzes, there are several known types. 
The Tiruvālankātu bronze icon, discussed earlier, for example, 
shows marked differences, with Siva holding a kapāla and trišūla. 

The Somāskanda of Tiruvāymūr, stylistically betraying both 
Pallava and Cola treatment of the human anatomy, is the first of 
the images clearly to define the "Cola typology' with Siva seated 
in full face holding an axe in his upper right and a deer in the 
upper left, while the lower right is held in abhaya and the lower 
left in Cinmudrā. Siva's right leg is down and to acquire symmetry 
Umā's left leg is down. The Tiruvaymür icon betrays the slim 
elongated and tightly controlled lines of a Pallava sculpture. The 
faces are heart-shaped with the cheek bones highly emphasised. 
Skanda is shown standing between his parents. Urnà is portrayed 
wearing drapery with floral designs, a style which travelled to 
Indonesia and was popular in Central Javanese art.“ This printed 
drapery also appears in several Pala icons. Though this seems like 
a Pallava-Cola transition piece, yet it looks later than the 
Somaskanda from Corakuti, now in the Madras Museum.” 
Somaskandas from Talaiyalankatu, Pankal, etc., conform to the 
Cola inconographic idiom. 

Thus, the Somāskanda iconic model for Tyagaraja seems to 
have been evolved around the 10th century a.D. This coincides 
with the period of Rājarāja I. It was Rājendra I who built the 
Tyāgarāja shrine in stone both at Tiruvarür and Tiruvorriyür as 
is known from inscriptions. 

The literary descriptions in the Tēvāram seem to have inspired 
the sculptors. Thus Siva holding the axe and deer was known to 
Campantar (c.a. 7th century A.D.) for he refers to them in Patikams 
160, 364, 106, etc. The icon holding these attributes is known to 
us from the 9th-10th centuries A.D., dateable only on stylistic 
grounds. Earlier specimens may have existed of perishable sub- 
stance. It is about this same time that Nataraja images as high 
reliefs begin to appear in the Tamil country. Rājarāja I made an 
image of Natarāja, called Ātavallān of which a precise technical 
description is given in his Thafijavür inscription. From the later 
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Cola period Natarāja shrines became a ritual imperative, much 
like the Somaskanda icon. 

Based on the data we have, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the Somaskanda icon had a long period of evolution from the late 
7th to the early 10th century A.D., first as an idea, then as an 
experimental form, before it acquired a definite standardised 
iconography. After this period Somaskandas betray only very 
minor variations. Their differences lie in the different aesthetic 
sensibilities of the sculptors rather than differences in icono- 
graphic content. 

The Tyāgarāja iconic typology, with all its esoteric implications 
in all probability, evolved around the 12th century A.D. when the 
Temple religion of Tamilnadu became to a great extent tinged 
with Tāntrism (not to be mistaken as Kaula mārga, which also 
existed in some places). It is presumably to this period that we 
must attribute the mystico-esoteric tradition of embossing a $ri- 
cakra on the icon and the covering of the body and the following 
of other cult-dictated conventions. 

Several paintings of the Tyagaraja are known from the 18th 
century a.D. The Marāthās of Thāfijāvūr (1676-1855) revived the 
cult and several Marāthā paintings on wood, paper and mica 
have come to light from the different museums and private 
collections within India and abroad. Before taking up a discus- 
sion of Tyagaraja paintings it would be essential to define the 


Tyāgarāja typology. 
Tyāgarāja Typology 


The Tyāgarāja icon at Tiruvarür, as noted earlier, can be regarded 
as the prototype of all Tyagaraja images and the following de- 
scription is of the icon at Tiruvārūr. All Tyāgarāja icons are 
wrapped in a mystic, esoteric tradition and as such only the faces 
of Siva and Pārvatī are revealed to public view. Presumably 
because of following the prescribed inconometric proportions by 
which the recommended height of the Skanda image is one- 
eighth, one-tenth or one-quarter of the Siva image,“ he is com- 
pletely hidden from view in all the flamboyance of the floral and 
ornamental decorations in which the icon is decked. In several 
fully exposed Somaskanda icons too, the Skanda is often missing. 
There can only be two plausible explanations for this. The Skanda 
icon, a standing or a dancing image in the Cola Somaskandas was 
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delicately balanced on the pedestal to give it the ethereal quality 
of a standing or dancing child. It could, therefore, have easily 
come off its fixture and thus, be either lost or have acquired the 
status of an independent icon or pradhānamūrti, and installed 
elsewhere. The priests of the Tiruvarur temple vouch for the 
existence of a dancing Skanda between his parents. 

All that is visible of the Tyagaraja icon at Tiruvārūr are the 
following features:” 


a) Anelaborately ornate halo arranged in a highly symmetrical 
pattern of four horseshoes forming an elegant backdrop to 
the image, the outer ring of which exhibits alternating motifs 
of discus and flame, which are interestingly enough the at- 
tributes of Visnu and Siva respectively, the flame in particu- 
lar being symbolic of the Natarāja aspect of Siva. Thus, the 
Siva-Visnu syncretistic aspect is subtly hinted at with this 
iconic clue. 

b) Anexquisitely designed bulbous chignon which tops an or- 
namental crown, with the headgear iteself resembling that of 
the deity Aiyanār, minus his lop-sided tassel. When in full 
cult attire, he sports an elaborate crown over which are 
placed little wreaths of flowers topped by a thick band of 
waterlilies. 

C) Two crescent moons, which adorn the two sides of the chi- 
gnon. 

d) Two perfectly circular floral studs, which adorn Siva's ear 
lobes. 

e) Thecarefully chiselled face of Siva with a gentle, benevolent 
smile. 

f) The torso of the deity, which is held so erect that it gives an 
impression of great height and majesty as it was wont to do 
and looks like a standing icon rather than a seated one. 

g) Strings of horseshoe-shaped garlands, which adorn both the 
Siva and Devi images and are not allowed to be knotted on 
the ends by cultic conventions and are thus called patis, 
(snakes). 

h) Gold ornaments inset with precious stones, which adorn the 
plum-line of the Siva and Devi icons, for Skanda, as men- 
tioned earlier, is completely hidden from view and so are all 
attributes of Siva and Devi. | 

i) Devi'sfaceand the conical arrangement of her coiffure, which 
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bears marked resemblance to that of her consort. 

j) A curious object to the right of Siva, which is shaped like a 
mound and is covered with a cloth on which is painted a liriga 
on a pedestal. The cloth is called by special name, 
Tiyakappattu, and is part of the cultic paraphernalia. Two 
circular stones rest on top of the cloth-covered mound. 

k) Two swords are placed diagonally, almost framing the entire 
group of deities. 

1) The ornate throne is decorated with inverted lotus emblems. 
The centre of this pedestal is occupied by two bulls facing 
each other. The centre piece, towards which the two bulls 
gravitate, looks like a lighted flame. On the two corners of the 
base of the throne are portrayed the sages Patafījali and 
Vyaghrapada. This, again, is interesting as these two sages 
are closely connected with the theme of Siva's dance at 

". Chidambaram. 


The general descriptions of the icon given above are of the 
Tyāgarāja in full cult attire. When bereft of this flamboyance, as 
he usually appears in the Brhadi$vara temple, Thanjavur, the icon 
is covered with a white cloth, revealing only the faces of Siva and 
Uma. Behind the white cloth can be discerned a hard screen 
giving the general visual impression of an armour plate covered 
with a white sheet! The general belief expressed in several 
Tyāgarāja shrines is that a Srī-Cakra adorns the image and this 
three dimensional yantra is covered by the Tiyakappattu or the 
piece of cloth with the linga painted on it, referred to earlier in the 
context of the Tiruvārūr image. The Srī-Cakra emblem is regarded 
as a power emblem which attracts power to itself, like a magnet 
attracting pieces of iron, and is hence potentially dangerous in the 
hands of the unscrupulous or even simply the unwise. Thus, 
Tyagaraja, originally a full blooded anthropomorphic representa- 
tion of Siva, Umà and Skanda, became more and more abstracted 
and was reduced in essence to a Yantra.? 

When precisely such an esoteric tradition *'came into vogue is 
difficult to determine. An explicit reference to the taboo of be- 
holding the image with a graphic description of all the evil that 
could befall the curious trespasser is given in the 
Tirukkarayirpuranam.? The same work also explains the reasons 
for this secrecy i.e. that it is an emblem of Sri-Vidya, as expressed 
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through the medium of a Sri-Cakra. The Pallava and early Cola 
Somāskanda with their dominant Šiva traits had gradually been 
drawn into a Sakti orbit.” Tirukkarayil is a patalperra talam or one 
visited by the Tēvāram hymnists.* Nanacampantar has written a 
hymn on the deity of this place.” 

An interesting feature in the architectural layout of the Tiruvarür 
temple is that the garbhagrha, or what should have been the 
garbhagrha, is empty. Just behind the Tyagaraja icon, which is 
installed in what is called the devasabhā, there is a blocked cham- 
ber, which is rectangular in shape. The Vimana actually rises over 
this blocked area. Hence, architecturally this should have been 
the garbhagrha. There is a waterchute or praņāla emerging from 
this blocked area, suggesting that the ritual of water ablution or 
abhiseka was performed here or was intended to be performed 
here at the time of the construction of the temple. 

The present Tyagaraja shrine was built of stone by Rajendra I. 
B.G.L. Swamy in his monograph on Chidambaram suggests that 
there is a walled-in room at Chidambaram as well, where he 
believes Yogins sat in meditation. In fact he believes that the 
Pratyabhijfià form of Kashmir Saivism with its stress on "inward 
vision" and "light" was prevalent in Chidambaram also. The 
rectangular shrine in Tiruvārūr could very well have housed a 
reclining Visnu image. The silver door of the Tyāgarāja temple 
has a relief of a reclining Visnu (Pl. V). A painting on a niche in 
the south wall of the shrine portrays a reclining Visnu on whose 
bosom is enthroned the image of Tyagaraja (PI.VI). A real stone 
Visnu icon could possibly have been housed here exactly as in 
Chidambaram. It is known that Kulēttunga II cast the image of 
Visnu at Chidambaram into the sea. He was closely connected 
with the Tiruvarur temple and instituted over fifty-one special 
rituals in the temple, as is known from his .ascrip ions at the 
temple. He could well have been responsible for uprooting the 
Visnu image here too and walling in the shrine. This conjecture 
seems all the more plausible when we remember that Tyagaraja 
cult has strong Vaisnava traditions in its myths and rites. 

An enigmatic epigraph from Tiruvārūr (S.I.I. Vol. XVII, No.614) 
refers to certain arrears of money as being due to Sri Ārūrar (i.e. 
Tyāgarāja). This payment, it is stated, was exempted in lieu of 40 
kàcu received from servants of Visnu who were pleased to be in 
the standing posture at Manrakam. This presumably reflects a 
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state of affairs similar to Chidambaram where there are two 
major cults—the Natarāja and the Govindarāja, each with its own 
ritual personnel enjoying financial autonomy. 


NOMENCLATURE OF THE DEITY 


Vitanka 

In the two previous sections we have seen that Somāskanda was 
a Pallava innovation and was popular in the Tontaimantalam 
region in particular, though examples are also found in Pantinatu. 
The Colas were feudatories of the Pallavas, and they had a special 
connection with the Somaskanda. So, whether it was a Pallava 
innovation or whether they appropriated it from the pre-Imperial 
Colas and incorporated it into their sacred kingship is difficult to 
determine. In Chapter VII, I have also suggested the possibility 
that it was a Cola territorial emblem, and was executed by them 
under Pallava patronage. 

The traditional rulers of this area were the Colas, Ceras and 
Pandyas, the mūvēnta velárs. The Pallavas were outsiders and the 
Tyāgarāja could well have been one of the sacred motifs of the 
Early Colas which the Pallavas as their overlords incorporated. 
There are examples of Somāskanda images in temples of present 
day Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, but they are all without excep- 
tion, either built or endowed by the Colas. A very well-known 
image of Somaskanda comes from Sucindram. It is now called 
the Šucīndraperumāl and was, according to an inscription in the 
temple, installed in 1126 a.o. The epigraph describes the icon as 
“Umaskandasahita tirumēņi” (the divine form along with Uma 
and Skanda). Siva in the Sucindraperumal trinity is portrayed 
with the usual characteristics, viz. the axe and the antelope in 
his two upper hands and abhaya and vara mudrās in his two 
lower hands.* 

The enigmatic term Vitanka was associated with Tyāgarāja 
icons and does not seem to have been originally associated with 
the general Somāskanda genre of icons. At present, however, 
there are a number of temples which bear inscriptional references 
to Vitanka icons. They do not exhibit all the characteristics of the 
Tyāgarāja typology, inasmuch as they do not conform to the 
esoteric veiling of the image nor are they aware of the Tyagaraja 

myth so crucial to the cultic personality." Whether the original 
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Tyāgarāja association had been forgotten and a new image of 
Somaskanda, minus the cult associations, was established at a 
later date to replace an earlier “Tyagaraja’ image, it is difficult to 
determine.* A group of seven sacred temples, all in Colamantalam 
and all belonging to the Tyāgarāja cult, are commonly referred to 
as the sapta Vitanka talankal, ‘the sacred seven Vitanka sites”. 
Again when precisely this group was formed is difficult to deter- 
mine, but it must have been evolved by the middle Cola period. 

Present-day tradition attributes the term Vitanka to a linea, 
‘made™ of precious stone and carefully preserved in a silver 
casket and ritually placed on the right hand side of the Somaskanda 
to which daily midday ablutions (uccikala abhisekam) and evening 
ablutions called irantankalam in Tiruvarür are performed. It is 
only after the rituals are complete for the Somāskanda-Tyāgarāja 
that the presiding deity is anointed, thereby giving a special 
status to this utsavabera. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
daily abhisekams are not performed for the Valmikanatha for he is 
a purru, or ‘anthill’, and hence it is believed would disintegrate. 
A punuku or special paste of sandalwood, incense powder etc., is 
applied on the aniconic symbol, i.e. the linga. This tradition is 
followed in Tiruvorriyür as well and in other places where the 
linga is believed to be made of clay, etc. The unguent that is 
applied on the Tyagaraja icon is known as Tyagavinodan and the 
Mucukundasahasranāmam refers to the deity as being pleased with 
the application of the paste (Invocation 15). This Vitanka, which 
is made of emerald in Tiruvārūr and of other similar precious 
stones elsewhere", is regarded as the subtle form of the Tyagaraja, 
the emblem of the transcendental, in contradistinction to the 
Somāskanda Tyāgarāja icon itself, which belongs to the domain 
of the immanent. 

The term Vitanka is now unquestioningly accepted as of San- 
skritic origin and etymologically split into vi+tanka ‘one made 
without the use of the chisel’ and consequently a svayaribhü or 
. self-manifested linga and it is this self manifestation which makes 
it specially sacred. It seems unlikely that this is what the word 
meant in earlier times in Tamil literature and epigraphy. It is 
however difficult to be certain what precisely the Tēvāram poets 
meant when they used this term. The Madras University Tamil 
Lexicon gives several meanings for the word, apart from that of 
svayambhü. It denotes, according to the above work ‘a form of 
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beauty’, ‘a narrow way’ (vifu = crack + tankal = place and there- 
fore Vitankal ‘a narrow way’) and Vitankal becomes Vitankan in 
the masculine form, for ‘n’ is the male suffix. Interesting etymo- 

possibilities were suggested by the linguist, Dr. Veerasamy.” 
The Pinkalanikantu a lexicon popularly attributed to the 9th cen- 
tury A.D., also gives the meaning ‘a form of beauty’. It does not 
refer to the meaning svayambhi, as later lexicons do. Professor T. 
Nadarajan from Jaffna, Sri Lanka, drew my attention to a Tamil 
book entitled Kamalālaya Ksetratattuvam (neither the name of the 
author nor the date of publication is available) where the author 
splits it into vi meaning birds and tankayati meaning abode. So the 
term Vitanka is interpreted as the abode of the birds. The birds are 
hamsa - a play on words, for the word hamsa denotes not only 
swans but also in yogic and tāntric parlance, inhalation and 
exhalation and these in turn have metaphysical significance for 
the Tyāgarāja cult. This has been taken up for detailed discussion 
in the chapter on iconology. 

The term Vitanka or its honorofic form Vitankar, when used in 
the Saiva canonical works often has the connotation of something 
beautiful. Thus in Tiruvicaipa® occurs the description "Ārūr ātiyāy 
vitivitankaray natankulavinar''. A literal translation would be "As 
the Primal (Lord) of Arür as the beautifier of the streets (He) 
moved intimately (with the populace)”. Appar“ refers to "Ārūran 
enum viti Vitankanāy”, "(the Lord) known as Arüran, the beau- 
tifier of the streets". In all this it is the deity's utsavabera form (as 
suggested by his sojourning in the streets of Ārūr) that is de- 
scribed. Appar, in the same hymn, describes how the women fell 
in love with the Lord as he came out in procession. This mood is 
well in keeping with the descriptions of Ārūrar in Cēramān 
Peumal's Tiruvārūr Mummanikkovai. The Madras University Tamil 
Lexicon gives the additional meaning of the term Vitanka as ‘one 
with dissolute habits’. 

Vitankar’(the Vitankar of the forest). In the same sas: while 
describing the Lord of the place, he uses the expression ‘Vitankaka 
ninru', 'standing in an aesthetically pleasing manner'. The same 
poet, again in his hymn on Tirunākaikkāroņam refers to the 
beauty of the Lord with his matted locks let down and moving 
through the streets (Vitankaka viti vitai peruvir)?. In the Periya 
Purāņam of Cekkilar the word Viti Vitankar is simply used as the 
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name of the deity of Tiruvārūr, who is clearly distinguished from 
the mūlattānar or the presiding deity**. In v.276 the word is used 
again in the compound caiva vitanku and it stands according to 
the commentator C.K. Cupparamanimutaliyar for all the visible 
marks of a Saiva devotee, which he regards as his embellish- 
ments, such as the sacred ash, the rosary, etc. 

In Paraficoti munivar's Tiruvilaiyatar Purāņam occurs the phrase 
"velyena vanta nayakar cuntara Vitankaranar’ 9. Here again, it seems 
the word is used in the sense of a form of beauty. In the litany of 
the Mucukundasahasranāmam, the word is used in a more meta- 
physical sense,” as virata Visnu samutpanna Vitankatmasvarupavate, 
with a link to the myth as well, for it describes the Vitanka as 
conceived by Visnu and manifested in the form of the essence 
(ātmā), (Vitankātmasvarūpavate); here presumably, the reference is 
to the essence of godhead and the reference is most probably to 
the svayambhi form. Appar (Tev.1.9: Koyir Tiruniruttam) invokes 
the Lord of Tillai as Paliteruntulalum Vitankarveta cinnattinān 
malitillaiyut cirrampalattu nattam. Here the dancer of Chidambaram 
is addressed as one who begs and who in the garb of the Vitanka, 
which acts as his distinguishing mark (cinnam - sign), etc. Here 
"Vitanka" possibly refers to his beauteous form, which is his 
hallmark, his garb. 


Vitanka in Epigraphy 

The term Vitanka occurs several times in epigraphy as well, from 
the time of the Colas. Rājarāja I set up several paricaloha images 
and prominent among them were Ātavallār, Dak- 
sinameruvitankar, Tafijai Vitankar and Mahameruvitankar. 
Rājarāja I had set up the images to which his sister Kuntavi added 
by setting up icons of the consorts of Daksinameruvitankar and 
the Tanjaivitankar.” Kuntavi, again, is the gerierous donor of gold 
vessels and ornaments to the image of Daksinamēruvitankār on 
various dates between 23rd and 29th regnal years of Rajaraja I”. 
The gifts were most generous, consisting of pearls, corals and 
lapis lazuli. That the images were processional images becomes 
clear when a grant is made to decorate the sacred hall (tiruvarariku), 
which the consorts of the above mentioned gods occupied when 
on procession during the sacred festival (tiruvilā). Expenses for 
food, garlands, etc., we are told, were to be covered by a grant of 
money deposited with the villagers, which was also expected to 
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cover the expenses of the procession of the two consorts. Umā 
Paramešvarī seems to be the name of the consort of both Ātavallār 
Daksinameruvitankar and Tafijaivitankar? Another epigraph re- 
fers to the grant of Kuntavi to the above-mentioned consorts 
dated in the regnal years of her nephew Rājendra I.”* A simliar 
grant is also made to the Lords Mahāmēruvitankar and 
Daksiņamēruvitankar during Rājendra's rule.” One of Rajaraja’s 
wives bears the name Danti Sakti Vitanki.” 

Another very interesting piece of information is provided by 
a set of inscriptions", wherein it is stated that a group of people 
designated niyayan ciruntānattu valankai vélaikkarappataikalilar (the 
regiment of the right-handed servants attached to the endow- 
ment) were attached by royal order to the image of the 
Daksinameruvitankar and from the interests on an endowment of 
125 kācus deposited with brahmadēyas and caturvēd-imangalams, 
they were to meet the expenses of the deity. It is significant to note 
in this context that the Devadasis of the Tiruvorriyür temple were 
divided into two groups—valankai and itankai and while the 
valankai dāsis danced before the Tyāgarāja, the itankai danced 
before Vativutaiyamman. This information was provided by the 
trustee and also independently by the Kurukkal of the temple. The 
different epigraphs referred to above record basically the same 
information though different grants were made which were de- 
posited in the hands of different brahmadeyas and caturvedi- 
mangalams but the ritual personnel and the deity to whom the 
offerings were made remained unaltered. 

It is thus from the time of Rājarāja and Rājendra that the term 
Vitanka comes to be regularly used in epigraphs and it is evident 
from the wording of the epigraphs that the Atavallan of 
Chidambaram and the Vitankar of Thafijāvūr (a concept bor- 
rowed from Tiruvārūr) were raised to the status of state cults 
under the two illustrious Cola rulers. Vitivitankan and Atavallan 
became the names of standard measures of weight and in a 
record of the 26th year of Rājarāja I from Tiruvamattür it is clearly 
stated that a surplus was left as a result of measuring paddy by 
vitivitankan instead of the standard Rājakēsari.”* The icons at 
Tiruvitankan are called Nataraja Perumal Manikkakküttar and 
Atalvitankar.” While some writers have equated all the three 
deities, it seems clear that while the first epithet refers to the 
Natarāja, the term Atalvitankar refers to the Somāskanda. ARE 
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278 of 1907 and 254 of 1907 from Tiruvitaimarutür refer to 
Paūcavan Mahādēvi's endowing (No. 278) and setting up 
(No. 254) of images of "Uma-Sahita" (possibly the Atalvitankar). 
This queen was either Rājarāja's wife or Rajendra's of the same 
name. Uttamacola's wife, Cempiyan Mahadevi also built a shrine 
with the image of Tanmavitankar at Araneri in Tiruvarür.9? Thus 
the two images foremost in the minds of these ‘middle Cola 
kings’ were Vītivitankan and Atavallar and hence the "Umā- 
sahitatirumeni" must have been a variation of the Somaskanda. 
Even at Tirupuvanam the Somāskanda is prominently enthroned 
in the mukha mantapa. The Tiruvitankan temple has been assigned 
to Uttamacola's reign by Douglas Barrett,? and so “was built of 
stone in or around 973 4.p."? At this period the predominant 
deities were Nataraja and Tyāgarāja (Vītivitankar) and the Atal 
(dance) here therefore refers to the dance of Vitankar. At 
Tiruvāymūr, as we shall presently note, is an ātalvitankar and the. 
site is one of the saptavitanka sites. 

An inscription from Tirukkāravācal* dated in the 28th regnal 
year of Rājarāja I, i.e. 1013 A.D. refers to gifts of land by the 
residents of Müvür and in demarcating the boundary it refers to 
a field south of the Ativitankan canal. The name is of particular 
interest as the deity of the place is called Ativitankan. Stated in 
a chronological order the next reference is to Tanmavitankar of 
the 8th regnal year of Rajendra I (1020 a.D.) and comes from the 
north wall of the Acale$vara shrine, which belongs to the 
Tyāgarājasvāmi temple complex in Tiruvarür. The name Kāraņai 
Vitankar occurs in an epigraph of Rajadhirajadeva I (1018-54 
A.D.), from Tiruvorriyūr in the suburbs of Madras, yet another of 
the cult centres. The temple of Atipuri$vara (the name of the 
presiding deity) at Tiruvorriyür, i.e. the actual stone structure, 
was built by Rājendra I, though the site itself was well known 
from Pallava times and several Pallava inscriptions of the 9th 
century A.D. have come to light from here. 

Interestingly enough, it was during the time of Rajendra I that 
the stone temple of Vitankar in Tiruvarür was also constructed. 
The name Vitivitankar, that of the deity of Tiruvārūr, occurs in 
several inscriptions from the place.* One is dated in the reign of 
Kulottunga III in the 13th year, i.e. 1190-91" and another which 
does not bear the regnal name of a king has been paleographically 
dated in the 12th century A.D. Yet another inscription is dated in 
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the 49th year of Kulottunga I, i.e. 1118-1119 a.p. (606 of SII 
VOL.XVII). Another interesting reference is provided in an in- 
scription dated in the 48th regnal year of Kulottunga I* in which 
reference is made to a Alavitankatevar, who is described as a 
deity taken out in procession (tiruvutsavankaļ eluntarulum). The 
name of a dancer of the Tiruvarür temple complex transferred to 
Thafijavür by Rājarāja I is given as Vītivitanki and she belonged 
to the street called Periyatalicceri, which was presumably named 
after the twin temples Valmīka and Tyāgarāja. The latter temple 
must have existed of brick or mud before being reconstructed of 
stone under Rājendra I. 680 of 1919 refers to the Vitivitanka 
temple being built and endowed in 1012-44 a.D. by Paravai during 
the reign of Rājendra I. 

Several other Vitankas are known from inscriptions such as 
Puvanivitankar from Vedàranyam" in the 15th regnal year of 
Rajaraja I. From Chidambaram comes the reference to 
Mēruvitankar and Tillaivitankar.** While an epigraph of 
Kul6ttunga IIl's time from Tiruvāymūr refers to Atalvitankar*. 
The Vitivitankar of Tiruvārūr is treated as a real personage who 
speaks and issues an edict, sits and watches a performance in the 
Tévaciriyamantapam and refers to Pillaiyar as ‘our son’ and to 
the ruler as 'our friend'. Examples of such first-person usage with 
reference to deities was prevalent in the 12th-13th century epi- 
graphs and though not a very popular tradition was certainly not 
unknown. 150 of 1956-57 refers to Alakavitankaperumal and 164 
of 1956-57 to Nākai Alakar. The last 2 came from Nāgapattanam 
and thus seem to refer to the Vitanka of the place. This site is one 
of the sapta Vitanka sites. 

From the foregoing discussion several things emerge clearly: 
(a) The term Vitankar was used by several writers to denote a 
processional image. (b) From the references to his sitting in the 
Tévaciriya mantapam, issuing orders, etc., it seems likely that the 
reference js to an anthropomorphic figure and not an aniconic 
one. (c) Though no iconographical descriptions of the Vitankar are 
given either by the Tēvāram writers or by the epigraphs, the fact 
that nowadays processional images are Somāskandas makes it 
probable that the Vitankas were Somaskandas in the Pallava and 
Cola times as well. (d) In all present-day temples though the 
Somaskanda is itself a trinity consisting of Siva, Devi and Skanda, 
| the epigraphs still refer to the consort of the two Vitankar, and the 
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consorts like the consorts of Tyāgarāja bear the same name at all 
times. Nilotpalampal is the consort of all Tyāgarājas and Umā 
Paramešvarī the consort of both the Vitankas referred to in the 
Thafijāvūr inscriptions. (e) The present-day association of the 
term Vitanka with the linga of precious stone has a close parallel 
in the Nataraja of Chidambaram, where a liriga made of crystal 
called the Candramauli$vara occupies a similar ritual status. 
Appar describes it as "marked by the Vitanka.” Popular tradition, 
despite denials by the Dīksitars of the Natarāja temple, ascribes 
the installation of the Sphatika linga to Sankara and associates it 
with the $ri-Vidyà Cult. The close link between the linga and the 
Somaskanda in Pallava times has been, as mentioned earlier, the 
subject of much discussion. To reiterate the earlier argument, the 
prismatic lingas placed before the. Somāskanda panels in the 
Pallava temples in all probability represented the transcendental 
form of the Somaskanda, as pointed out by L'Hernault.? 

K.V. Soundararajan and K.R. Srinivasan both believe that these 
were installed later than the time of chiselling of the Somaskanda 
panel.” The reasons given by Soundararajan are: 


1) In the Rock-cut caves at Mahābalipuram one would expect a 
Rock-cut liga but what is found instead is a separate pris- 
matic liriga individually carved and installed. 

2) There is a conspicuous absence of pranala or water chute to 
drain the abhiseka water. Where there are praņālas their align- 
ment is such that they do not match the position of the lirtga 
and were later additions inasmuch as they are crudely cut 
and the varimárga seems improvised whenever it appears and 
often, as seen above, does not appear at all. 

3) The Atiranacanda cave inscription of Rajasimha refers to the 
Somāskanda as installed in the temple. 


K.V. Soundararajan emphasises the conspicuous positioning 
of the Somaskanda at the rear of the chamber and the rather off- 
centre position of the liriga. A parallel is noticeable at Katirkamam 
in Sri Lanka where the focal point of worship is the painted image 
of Karttikeya. In place of the linga there is a yantra of Murukan 
(i.e. Katirkama). It is this yantra that is taken in procession.” The 
shrine of Siva at Katikamam is also similarly treated. The main 
object of worship being a painted image of Siva with no linga. 
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Thus, the Somāskanda could well have been the main object of 
worship.” 

Lockwood, on the other hand, believes that the Somaskanda 
and the linga were both objects of worship, at least from the time 
of Rājasirnha. As for the absence of praņālas or water chutes, 
Lockwood believes that the abhiseka water was presumably col- 
lected in a pitcher by the priests. He further suggests that abhiseka 
may not have been such an elaborate rite in the early Pallava 
days. L’Hernault seems to have captured the spirit of the whole 
composition for she regards the liga as the representative of the 
Somāskanda. The two seem to be philosophically inseparable. 
They stand for nirguna and saguna, sthūla and sūksma forms. 
Lockwood too generally holds the same view™ with the added 
emphasis on God-king identification, which will be discussed in 
Chapter IX. 

The Rauravāgama states, as seen earlier, that the Somesa, with 
its variation, the Somāskanda was carved behind the linga but 
unfortunately there is great uncertainty about the age of the 
Rauravagama. S.R. Balasubrahmanian refers to three temples with 
such an arrangement in the middle Cóla period. They are the 
Kayarohanasvami temple at Nagapattanam and the Vijayalaya 
Cóli$varam temples at Vikkanampünti and Tiruvilimilalai. The 
Kayarohanasvàmi is one of the Sapta Vitankatalankal. Behind the 
Kayarohana the Somāskanda is carved on the rear wall. 
L'Hernault? refers to several Somaskandas carved "on the ground" 
behind the liriga in Cóla temples. The term "ground" used in the 
English translation must be taken to mean the lowest level of the 
rear wall. 

The Vitivitanka mentioned in the Tevaram and Mucukunda- 
sahasranāmam seems to have been a term for both an aniconic and 
anthropomorphic figure, with transferable identities. 

Today the term Vitartka refers to a portable linga made of 
precious stone. It is described as the kuņdalinī and Tiruvārūr itself 
is described as the Müladhara ksetra. In the Tāntric system Kundalini 
lies coiled like a serpent wound around itself three and a half 
times and covering the mouth of the svayambhū linga. It is be- 
lieved to lie in the müladhara. The Satcakranirüpana (v.50), a Tāntric 
work, describes the arousal of Kundalini as "piercing the centre 
of the svayaritbhū linga the mouth of which is closed and therefore 
invisible". This liga (as we know from several Yogic Upanisads) 
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when its mouth is opened by the Kundalini raising and hence 
uncoiling herself, is finally seen as the resplendent crystal column 
symbolising the union of Siva and Sakti in the brahmarandhra and 
is the state of salvation for the yogin. The linga with its opening 
blocked by the Kundalini was well-known to the author of the 
above work. Thus this crystal or emerald or garnet liriga seems to 
be a Sri-Vidya symbol and the Mucukundasahasranamam is full of 
references to the Sri-Vidya character of the Tyāgarāja cult, a 
feature emphasised in all Tyagaraja shrines. 

Sri-Vidya is one of those schools of Tāntrism which was sub- 
scribed to by the Smārta Brāhmaņas as well as the Saiva Non- 
Brahmana followers of the cult. When precisely Sri-Vidya became 
an established creed in South India is difficult to determine, but 
the 12th century a.D. has been generally regarded as the age of 
systematisation of Tantric beliefs in Tamilnādu.* This was also 
about the same time when Kamakkottams or devi shrines were 
introduced as an integral part of the Tamil Saiva complex. ? It 
was also the period when folk rituals centering around Devi were 
incorporated into the official canonical faith of Temple worship.” 
The Saundaryalahari, the bible of the Sri-Vidya was also presum- 
ably composed in the 10th century a.D.” and must have become 
very popular by this period, i.e. the 12th century a.D. This was 
also the time when the Mucukundasahasranāmam with its $ri- 
Vidyā-orientation was composed.!^ 

Thus the final question one is left to ponder over is what was 
the Vitanka of the Tevaram writers? It seems most likely that it was 
an object of beauty and was used in that sense of the term and 
when mingled with Tantric ideas, the svayaribhü linga of Saivite 
philosophical import, became the emblem of hamsa, the resplen- 
dent Kundalini at the end of its soteriological function. The mys- 
tery of the Tévaram writers and the epigraphs not describing a 
Somaskanda image, or for that matter the term Vifartka, may have 
to be explained by some esoteric tradition which forbade the 
description of those Somāskandas linked with Vitankas, i.e 
Tyāgarājas. 

The Name Tyāgarāja | 

In epigraphs the name Tyāgarāja, as the name of the deity, occurs 
for the first time in a Marāthā inscription of Ekojī and is dated 
1605 Saka Era, ie. 1683 A.D. and comes from Āccāļpuram in 
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Sīrkāli Taluq.'? The two Sthalapurāņas (Tam. talapurāņa or pilgrim 
literature) of Tiruvārūr and that of Tiruvorriyūr of the 16th cen- 
tury A.D. refer to the name Tyāgarāja. The deity of Tiruvārūr is 
referred to in all early works as Vitivitankan and alternately as 
Arüran. That these two names were used as synonyms to refer to 
the same deity is evident from a number of references in the post 
16th century literature. The opening verse of Tiruvarürkkovai is an 
invocation of Virattiyakapperumàl Vītivitankapperumāļ (the valor- 
ous lord Tyāga, the lord Vītivitanka).'* Kumarakurupara de- 
scribes the deity as "tērūrnta celva tiyakane Arür vitivitanka" (the 
precious Tyaga who gently moves seated on the chariot, the 
Vitivitanka of Ārūr).'% In the 16th-17th century works the nomen- 
clature Tyagaraja is popularly used to denote the deity of 
Tiruvarür. Tiyākavalli, Tiyakapataka were expressions known from 
Cola epigraphs to describe either the names of people or names 
of measures. 5 A regiment called the Tiyākavalli vēlaikkārar is 
mentioned in 562 of 1904, 607 of S.I.I. XVII dated 1120-21 a.b. The 
same inscription also mentions a Tiyāka Vinotan cālai matam. 
( a monastery in the street called Tyagavinoda) 

The only work, presumably of an earlier date than the 16th 
century A.D., to refer to the deity as Tyāgarāja is the Ittiyelupatu' 
of Ottakküttar, the 12th century a.D. court poet of three successive 
Cola monarchs.’ It is presumably to this period that the 
Mucukundasahasranāmam is dateable and in this liturgical invoca- 
tion the Tyāgarāja concept is stated in highly Sakta terms.'* 

The epithet tyāga is used several times in the 
Mucukundasahasranamam for describing the deity's 'qualities'. The 
word tyāga is used in the two distinct senses of 'renouncing' or 
'abandoning' and 'giving'. While both the above meanings are 
known to Sanskrit and Tamil, the usage of the word to denote 
‘charity’, "liberalty', etc., are more commonly used in Tamil than 
in Sanskrit. Thus, as pointed out by Winslow in his Tamil to 
English Dictionary,? it is used in sentences such as “avar 
oruvaritattilum tiyakam vānkuvatillai” (he does not accept charity 
from anyone) or in expressions such as tiyākam kūra, tiyakam 
iraikka, etc., meaning 'to proclaim one's charities' or 'spread one's 
munificence’, etc.!? Thus, in invocations 132 and 133 of the 
Mucukundasahasranāmam he is described as 'the renouncer of the 
darkness of ignorance’ (ajitānatimiratyāga), the abandoner of the 
Karana or primal cause, i.e.of karma. In 134, he is said to have 
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relinguished all characteristics (upādhi), thus, referring to his 
nirguna state. Invocations 141 and 150 could be interpreted in 
both ways as giver and renouncer of ‘the six aids to meditation’ 
(adhvāsatka parityaga) and 'the five mantras and the six aids to 
meditation' (paficamantra sadangādi parityāga) respectively for he 
gives these to his followers and by transcending all these limita- 
tions has become Tyāgarāja. This is how it has to be explained; 
otherwise the expression vidvajjanadhanatyāgine in 136 does not 
make sense, for then he becomes the abandoner of the wise 
(vidvajjana). This idea of his having sacrified his pleasures for the 
welfare of mankind is already suggested by Appar, when he says, 
vokes Tyāgarāja, as one who having given up the rule of the 
heavens has descended to the earth to rule Arür. 
Venkatamakhin, the 17th century codifier of the seventy-two 
melakartā rāgas in Carnatic music and the court musician of 
Vijayaraghava explains the meaning of the terms as follows: 


"caturņām purusārthānām tyāgam yasmāt karotyatah 
Tyāgarājam iti khyatam Somāskandam upasmahe” 


I offer my obeisance to Somāskanda, called Tyāgarāja, so called 
because of his sacrifice for the welfare of the four purusarthas.!!! 
Kumarakuruparar in v. 24 of Tiruvārūr Nanmanimalai explains the 
name as one who has given the universe to Visnu, given all the 
‘nine’ treasures to Kubera, happiness and domestic bliss to his 
followers and half his body to the virgin and thus earned the 
epithet Tiyakar (Kamalai Tiyakarenpatu iyar ivarukke takum). K.V. 
Raman has pointed out how Kānicī was known as Tyāga Maņtapa 
in the 13th and 14th centuries a.D. He refers to the Guruparampara 
which describes Kāficī as Tyagamantapa and Sri Rangam as 
Bhoga Mantapa. The Guruparamparā has been dated by him in the 
13th century a.D. The Acaryahrdayam of Alakiya Manavala Nāyanār 
(14th century) also mentions this.'? 


THE SYMBOLIC FUNCTIONS 


Tyāgarāja, the Dancer 

Though the Cartkam classics make no mention of the dance of 
Siva, the Cilappatikāram refers to Kotukotti (and other dances of 
Siva)" and Kāraikkāl Ammaiyār makes several references. Some 
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of the most freguent epithets used for the deity are : Acaintātiya 
Perumāļ (the gently swaying dancer), antiyum cantiyum ātuvār (the 
one who dances at morn and the evening), ātātuātavallār (the 
expert dancer who dances without actually dancing)! Iruntātalakar 
(the beautiful one, who dances while seated), an expression which 
gets translated into Sanskrit as āsīnatāņdava. 

Other epithets such as kinkinikalalakar (the one with beauti- 
fully ankleted feet) and several other epithets suggesting his 
association with dance are constantly used to describe the deity. 
That this dance was a part of the eschatology, ontology and 
soteriology of the cult is clearly discernible in terms like aifikaraņai 
tantavan, (the dancer of the five deeds), paficaksarasüksmanatanam, 
(subtle dance of five syllables)'. He is invoked as hamsatandavasu- 
pritaya, ‘one who loves the hamsa dance’ etc. This element of the 
dancer is referred to several times by the Tēvāram writers and 
is not solely applied to Tyagaraja. Appar addresses the Lord of 
Araneri at Tiruvārūr as "atavallar", an epithet popularly attrib- 
uted to Nataràja of Chidambaram by the Cola epigraphs. Appar 
refers to the Tyāgarāja of Tirukkolili as "Kūttanār uraiyum 
Tirukkolili”, (the place where the dancer resides). In IV.120.1. 
Appar again describes the deity as "Kokkarai Kulal vinai Kotukottito 
ütum ampor kalal atikal árürar". Appar sings of Siva's dance in 
almost every patikam. By Appar's time Tillai had assumed great 
importance. 


Tyāgarāja, the Paradigmatic Sovereign 

Irattinaccinkatipati, ‘the Lord of the jewelled throne’, cem- 
porcinkatipati, ‘the Lord of the golden throne’, sirnhāsanešvara, 
Rājarāja, mahārāja, etc. are some of the oft-repeated descriptions 
symbolising the grandeur of the monarch. Interesting epithets 
occur in the Mucukundasahasranāmam where Tyagaraja is de- 
scribed as rājavesadhāra, 'one who has donned the garb of the 
king," 5puresa,'the lord of the city’, and what is even more signifi- 
cant as Anapaya Mahīpāla and Anapāya pureša'Y. 

The title Anapāya is often used to describe Kulottunga II who 
was a keen devotee of Tyāgarāja of Tiruvārūr. Tyāgarāja is also 
alluded to as Karunakara Tontaiman, who was a real historical 
personage, a feudatory of Kulottunga I, who conquered Kalinga." 
This is probably the result of a mix-up between the legendary 
Tontaiman and the historical personage. The legendary Tontaiman 
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is associated with Tirumullaivayil and the episode of his striking 
the sacred spot with the hoofs of his horse and finding a bleeding 
linga are alluded to by Cuntarar in Patikam 69, on the deity of 
Mullaivayil. The present mariyātai done to the Toņtaimāns at 
Tiruvarür temple is from an endowment which was created by 
the Tontaimans of Pudukkēttai and named after their overlords 
the Cetupatis of Ramnad. Beneficiaries of temples and sovereigns 
regarded as great devotees were often invoked in ritual incanta- 
tions along with the names of the deity. This is most clearly 
indicated in the Agamic rites performed at Rāmēšvaram. In the 
rites called Avahanam and Visarjanam which are performed before 
the emblem of the Lord is taken to Devi’s bedchamber, the names 
of the diety are invoked. Along with it are invoked the names of 
the Cétupatis. 


The Functional Status of the Processional Image 

Epithets such as Vītisaficārasundara, ‘the beautiful form of the 
sojourner of the streets’, ālittēralakar; the beautiful lord of the 
ālittēr or the chariot called āli, tērūrntacelvattiyākar, ‘the prosper- 
ous lord of the moving chariot’, etc., are frequently used to 
represent his functional aspect. The Mucukundasahasranamam has 
a number of descriptions of the role of the deity as riding a chariot 
and it treats the chariot as a huge metaphor to denote several 
philosophical categories." That Ārūran and Vitivitankan were 
synonymous is made amply clear by Appar when he says "ārūran 
ennum pavani viivitankanai",'the Vītivitanka sojourner known as 
Arüran' -(Appar IV. 17.6.) | 


Tyāgarāja"s Love of Tamil 

Some of the most frequently used epithets for Tyāgarāja are 
Tévarankantaperuman ‘the Lord, who discovered the Tevaram', 
niraintacentamilccērārūrpati, 'the Lord of prosperous Ārūr, which 
is rich in pure Tamil’ (Tyagesakuravarici 51). Other epithets include 
mūvartamilukkukantavan, ‘one who is the object of the Tamil of the 
trio, meaning the Tēvāram trio’, (Tyagesakuravarici v.52) and in the 
Mucukundasahasranāmam, interestingly enough his love of the 
southern culture is described in Sanskrit as Drāvidastotratosita, 
"lover of the Tamil stotras', bhakta sundara sangita, a devotee of 
Sundara's (Cuntara) music, etc. This transference of Murukan 
traits to Siva, as the tennavan, the 'southerner' is a characteristic 
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feature of the Tēvāram literature and several references are made 
to the close link between Siva and Tamil. Cuntarar asserts that 
Siva is considered a Tamilian ‘tamilan enru pāvikka valla V1I.31.6 
or paņņārin tamilāy paramāya paraficutaré (VII.24.5.). These are, 
however, not exclusively applied to Tyāgarāja but to Šiva in 
general. In the Sundaramūrti Astottarašatanāmāvali (60-65) Tyāgarāja 
is addressed as the propagater of Drāvida Vidyā, Vyākaraņa and 
Sampradaya, i.e. learning, grammar and tradition of the Dravidian 
people. He is further described as one worshipped by the Dravidas. 
The nāyanmār, particularly Nànacampantar is extremely con- 
scious of the importance of his Tamil identity. 

Apart from these epithets there are several ritual objects asso- 
ciated with the Tyāgarāja and several concepts associated with 
him, which define his role as a sovereign of the Tamil country. He 
has all the emblems of royalty, an elephant, swords, a throne, a 
chariot, wealth, a flag, special musical instruments, dancers, reti- 
nue and capital city. Tiruvārūr is his capital, Colamantalam his 
realm, Kāvēri his river etc. This association of Siva with the 
sacred geography of Colamantalam and the Kāvēri river interest- 
ingly enough, finds mention in the Tiruccirappalli epigraph of 
Mahendravarma Pallava !? (S.I.1.Vol.I), where Hara (i.e. Siva) is 
reported to have politely asked the king "How could I, while 
remaining in a temple on earth, see the great land of the Colas or 
the river Kāvēri?” and to solve the problem as it were, Mahendra 
is said to have built him a temple on the lofty mountain. Pārvatī 
is said to be afraid of Siva's love for the Kāvēri and so came down 
to Tirucciráppalli to be with her Lord and she gently reminds Siva 
that the Pallava is the Lord (husband) of Kaveri. Here we can see 
how the Kāvērī is treated as equivalent to the Ganges, for it is the 
Ganges who is regarded as the second wife of Siva. Thus the 
incorporative sacred geography of the Hindus gets extended 
further south. 

While most Tyāgarāja shrines are aware of these epithets and 
the myths of the cult, there are several temples, where the cultic 
associations have been completely forgotten. In Tiruvārūr it is 
still kept alive and so also in the seven Vitartka shrines. In Thanjaviir 
the kurukkal, 'the officiating priest', was very surprised when 
asked to perform a special arccanai (offering) for Tyagaraja. It was 
the first time he had been asked to do so in his term of office. 
Thus, while several shrines now have an icon called Tyāgarāja, 
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these do not really follow all the cultic prescriptions. 


Tyagaraja in Paintings 

As mentioned earlier, several late medieval Tyāgarāja paintings 
have come to light. These are done on mica, wood or paper and are 
housed in the different museums all over Tamilnadu and abroad. 
The two very well preserved paintings on wood belonging to the 
Marathà period reproduced in the end of this work come from the 
Sarasvati Mahal Library, Thafijāvūr. It is interesting to see the King 
Serfoji in a place traditionally assigned to Cuntarar standing in 
supplication before the Tyāgarāja. He stands just behind Visnu and 
Laksmi. This composition occurs in the Nilotpalampal shrine as well 
where Serfoji is again depicted in his full Maratha attire of royalty 
in anjali mudrā before the Tyagaraja icon. (Pl. III) 

Several other Tyāgarāja paintings are housed in museums in 
England and France." The Victoria and Albert Museum has a 19th 
century painting of God "Tiyagaraja" on mica (No. 4662-4662 18/ 
20) and another of the same deity on paper from Tiruccirappalli 
dateable to circa 1820 (I.M. 357-1923). The British Museum has a 
painting of "Tiyakaraja with Goddess" on paper with Telugu in- 
scription (1962-12-31-089). The Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, has an 
album of paintings depicting the different pilgrimage sites in 
Tamilnadu and it depicts the car festival at Tirunallaru near Kāraikkāl 
with the chief deity (Tyāgarāja) being taken in procession. 

Apart from these isolated examples of paintings, the ceiling 
and the inner walls of the Tévacirlya Mantapam in the Tiruvarur 
temples are covered with mural paintings depicting the myth of 
Tyāgarāja's arrival on earth and narrating the various important 
events in the life of this cult deity including the description, both 
pictorial and in writing (for the paintings bear captions), of the 
important festivals connected with the worship of Tyāgarāja. 
They are done very much in the Nāyaka style. 

The best-preserved sections of this vast mural deal with the 
Mucukunda legend and are painted on the ceiling. Unfortunately 
the other set of paintings of Manuniticolan are in a very bad state 
of preservation due mainly to rain water seeping through the 
walls. Whilst the order in which the narrative appears on the 
walls is mentioned below, the actual evolution of the myth por- 
trayed is discussed in chapter 4. 

The Mucukunda narrative is broken into two parts. One part 
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is painted on the southern end of the ceiling and another set of 
paintings depicting the same myth is painted on the north west 
corner Of the ceiling. The paintings are divided into sections by 
- means of the inscribed legends below them which describe the 
event or tell the story portrayed. But for this artificial panelling, 
the paintings stretch right across the ceiling in a continuous 
narrative scheme. The script and the colloguial nature of the 
language used in the labels suggest a fairly late date for the 
paintings. The earliest date that can be assigned to them on 
palaeographical and stylistic grounds is the 16th century a.D. It 
could well belong to the 17th century or even early 18th under 
Sahaji II. However comparing it with other Maratha and Nayaka 
paintings I am inclined towards the earlier date of the late 16th 
century A.D. 

The contents of the paintings can be briefly described under 
the following captions:!? 


Visnu performing a sacrifice in order to have a son. 

The birth of a son due to Siva's blessing. 

The anger of Devi at being ignored. 

The release from the curse. 

The acquisition of the icon by Visnu. 

His worshipping it in the ‘Ocean of Existence’. 

Indra's war against Valāsura. 

The meeting of Visnu and Indra. 

Visnu's helping Indra to overcome the Asura.!? 

10. Indra requesting Visnu to give him the Vitanka. 

11. His acquisition of the Vitanka. 

12. His taking it back tc the heaven and the damsels of heaven 
performing a dance of invocation to the deity and its instal- 
lation in Indra's heaven. 


S: 00 ON Uri o FN 


The story ends here in the southern section of the ceiling. Here it 
is important to note that Vitanka of the labels refers to Tyagaraja. 


1. Thepaintings in the north western section of the ceiling begin 
by depicting the king "Mucukuntan" (Mucukunda) a mon- 
key-faced king ruling along with his nine warrior confidants 
in Ayodhya. 

2. His rule is portrayed as being just and joyous. Mucukuntan 
is shown witnessing a dance performance. 

3. Anenvoy from Indra invites Mucukuntan to accompany him 
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to heaven. 

4. Mucukuntan accompanies him with his army. 

5. Scenes of battle between Indra and the Asura and between 
Mucukuntan and the Asura. 

6. The killing of Valasura by Mucukuntan. 

7. Indra and Mucukuntan in heaven. 

8. Scenes of heaven. 

9. Indra's worship of Tyāgarāja. 

10. Mucukuntan asking for the Tyāgarāja image. 

11. Indra conspires with Vi$vakarma. 

12. The dream of Mucukuntan. 

13. Indra's presenting seven identical Vitankas to Mucukuntan: 
all seven are Tyāgarājas. 

14. His choosing the right one. 

15. Mucukuntan's bringing all seven Vitankas to Tiruvārūr. 

16. The festivities in Tiruvārūr—the joy and revelry—the fire- 
works, dances, etc. These festivals are celebrated at Tiruvarur. 
The festivals bear captions such as 'pairavar tiruvilā' or even 
details of events such as 'cuvami pavani’; 'kaikattumurai-kkari 
natanam ceyvatu”; it gives the time such as 'pūrattāti nasatu 
naksatril’ (not clear as to the implication of ‘nasatu’) or simply 
the name of the festival such as ‘mutaliya mūvar tiruvila’ (the 
festival of the three Tevaram hymnists), 'Katci kotutta tiruvila' 
(the festival of the deity's daršanam or sight to the 64 saints). 


The captions give the names of mathas (monastic establish- 
ments), like Periyamatam and details such as Turvācamatam or 
periyamatam, thereby equating the two and portray the pantaram (the 
monk in charge; the word paņtāram is used for non-Brahmana 
heads of establishments) of this matha receiving ‘honours’. The 
periyamatam paņtāram is shown wearing white with all the other 
attributes of a devout Saiva—the Vibhūti (ash) marks on his fore- 
head, forearm, arm and wrist and the white clothes indicate that he 
belonged in all likelihood to the Velankuricci matam whose Paņtāram 
is called ajapā pantaram and is one of the most important trustees of 
a Kattalai or endowment in the Tyāgarāja temple. This matha with 
its headquarters at Tiruppukaļūr is an establishment consisting of 
married pantarams, who in order to show their grhastha status wear 
white and not the ochre robes of a Sannyasin. The plates at the end 
of this work illustrate several of these scenes. 
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Interesting labels describe the names of the different fireworks 
such as nilā cakra vāņam, etc. Temple functionaries such as 
muttukkārar, mēļakkārar, etc. are mentioned. 

The murals betray two distinct styles—one depicting the main 
icon, which is markedly hieratic, and the other, much more 
natural, describing the human beings participating in the worship 
of the icon. The icon itself has acguired a standardised form and 
looks the same whether it is in an early or a later painting. So the 
clue to the dating of this painting would have to be sought in the 
manner of representing the human actors. 

I am inclined to date these paintings at a much earlier period 
than the Marāthā paintings delineating the Devi Māhātmyam in 
the Thanjavur temple which decorate the ceilings of the Devi 
temple. The Thafijavür paintings seem to belong to the early 18th 
century. R. Nagasamy dates them in the reign of Serfoji II in his 
Tamil work Kallum collum. 

There is a great difference between the paintings in the 
Nilotpalampal shrine at Tiruvarür and those of the Tevaciriya 
mantapam. The latter could well have been painted in the later 
part of the 16th century A.D. One is tempted to equate it with the 
rise of the Tarumapuram Atinam and the Rajan kattalai (an impor- 
tant endowment in this temple managed by the Atinam), and 
trace it to the time of the great sectarian leader in Tiruvarür, 
Kamalai, fianappirakacar who was a devotee of the Tyāgarāja. 
However, a firm conclusion on the dating of the Tyagaraja murals 
is impossible at this time with the paucity of materials at hand. 

C. Sivaramamurti traces painting of the Manuniti legend in 
Lépaksi and Penukonta. Manuniti was also a figure closely con- 
nected with the Tyagaraja myth. The same author also identifies 
a monkey faced king at Lepaksi with Mucukuntan.'^ 

The only Pallava painting of Somaskanda comes from the 
Kailāsanātha temple at Kaficipuram (Pl. II). This depicts the 
"Rájasimha' type of Somaskandas except that ganas are depicted 
on one side at the feet of Siva and a charming attendant is painted 
on Pārvatī's side. 
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The presiding deity of the temple at Tiruvārūr is Valmīkanātha, while Tyāgarāja 
is simply the utsava mūrti (processional image). Despite this, the temple and 
the Devasthānam (management Board) are both known by the name of 
Tyāgarāja. In the Tēvāram, the main shrine is called tirumūlattānam and the 
Tyāgarāja temple is referred to as the piinkoyil. Another example of the proces- 
sional image occupying an important role is in Chidambaram where the 
temple and Devasthanam go by the name of Natarāja. 

Since cult convention forbids the icon to be fully revealed, the visible differ- 
ences between the various Tyāgarāja images are mainly in matter of ornamen- 
tation. . 

For a fuller discussion on the concept of root metaphors and the Tyāgarāja 
Vide Infra Ch. V., Pepper, Stephen C., World Hypotheses, Berkeley, University 
of California, 1942, cited by Turner, Victor Dramas, Fields and Metaphors, p. 26, 
used this expression 'root metaphor' to mean the central essence of a concept. 
He treats the root metaphor as a set of categories, and people proceed to study 
all other 'areas of fact' in terms of these categories. Some root metaphors, to 
quote the author, "have greater power of expansion and adjustment" than 
others. 

Dhaky, M.A., and Meister, M.W., Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple Architecture 
South India, Lower Drāvidadēša, p. 372. 

The Pallava Somāskandas and their locations within the Pallava temples at 
Mahābalipuram, Kancipuram, Tirupparankunram, etc., have been discussed 
by several writers, such as K.V. Soundararajan, "Cult in Pallava Times" and 
“Rajasimha’s Temples in Pallava Times", both in Trans. of Arch.Soc. of South 
India, 1962-65, K.R. Srinivasan, Cave Temples of the Pallavas, p. 2 ff. and Some 
Aspects of Religion as Revealed by Early Monuments and Literature of the South, 
Madras, 1960 and Lockwood, M., "Pallava Somāskanda” in Lockwood et al, 
Mahābalipuram Studies. The following list of temples housing Pallava 
Somāskandas is by no means exhaustive but is an indicator of the prominence 
given to this image by this dynasty: 


(a) Rock Cut Shrines from Mahabalipuram and its environs: 
Dharmarājaratha, Ramànujamantapam, Mahisāsuramardinī Cave (main 
sculpture), Atiranacande$vara mantapam at Caluvankuppam (main + 2 
other Somāskandas). 

(b) Structural Temples that house Somāskanda Pallava images at 
Mahābalipuram: 
Shore Temples (Ksatriya SimheSvara and Rājasimhe$vara), at 
Mahābalipuram, both of which have Somāskandas in niches. The 
Rājasirnhēšvara temple has Brahmā and Visnu on the Somāskanda panel 
itself while the Ksatriyasimhešvara has Brahma and Visnu panels on the 
side walls. Mukuntanāyaņār Temple of the Rajasimha period. 

(c) At Kaficipuram: 
Mahendravarmešvara-Kailāsanātha temple has 29 (1 + 28) panels of 
Somaskandas. 
Airavatanéévara has the usual Brahmā-Visņu flanking the Somāskanda. 
Amarešvara has the Somāskanda panel over double pediment. 
Airāvatešvara Somāskanda panel is in the mukhamantapa. Muktešvara 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Somāskanda occupies the whole wall. It is here that Siva is shown holding 
an axe (right) and a deer (left) in his upper hands. This is highly stuccoed 
and could well be a later addition. 
Mātangešvara in the middle of the wall on a low pediment. 
pirāvatanešvara. 
(d) Tirukkalukkunram in the Pallava country has two Somāskanda panels in the 
Vedagirīšvara temple. See Srinivasan, K.R., Cave Temples, p.105. 
(e) At Panamalai in South Arcot district, the Talagirisvara temple houses a 
Somaskanda. 
This practice was not continued by the successors of the Pallavas and so 
can well be described as the leitmotif of Pallava sacred art. 
For the painted Somāskanda see P1. II. 
Soundararajan, op.cit., p.144 (i.e. Cult) 
Lockwood, op.cit., pp. 33 and 107 where basically he arrives at three main 
typologies of Somāskandas, viz. pre-Rājasimha, Rājasimha and post- 
Rajasimha. 
Raman, K.V., 'Iconographic Concepts and Forms from Early Tamil Sources’ in 
Reports of Seminars, Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional Cultures, Madras, 1957, 
where he gives a list of forms of Siva not mentioned in Cartkam works. 
Ainkurunūru, 401. For text see Rajam, E.S. (ed.)., Ainkurunüru. This was brought 
to my attention by Mr. Ratnasabhapati, curator of Thanjavür Art Gallery. 
The Tēvāram hymns indirectly refer to the concept such as V.8.38, which 
referring to Siva describes him as the great father of beautiful Murukan and 
while describing Murukan in the same hymn, verse 5 says "He is with mother 
overflowing with beauty and sympathy", M. Rajamanikkam, tr. in The Devel- 
opment of Saivism in South India p. 38. Nowhere is the Somāskanda iconogra- 
phy specifically described. In VII. 18 Siva's daughter-in-law is referred to as 
a kurava girl. It is the Vitanka that finds frequent mention. 
Srinivasan, K.R., op.cit., p. 2 ff. and also by the same author, Indian Temple 
Styles. 
Lockwood, op.cit., pp. 54-55. 
Srinivasan, K.R., Temple Architecture in South India, in Temple India, Madras 
1981, p. 59. 
Balasubramanian, S.R., Middle Cóla Temples, p. 7. 
See U. Ve. Cāmināta Aiy ar, introduction to Tiruvārūr Ula; in Tyageša Kuravafici 
(v. 20), the expression 'munnilum mummatanku pinnalakar' (one whose rear- 
view is three times more beautiful) is used. These are, however, late works of 
the 17th and 18th centuries a.D. respectively. 
Lockwood, op.cit., p.21. 
Sakalādhikāram attributed to Agastya, pp. 60-72 (2nd Ed. 1973). There are two 
editions of this work. The earlier one is in Grantha characters and was pub- 
l;shed by Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore, 1961 (Tanjore Saraswati 
Mahal Series No. 92). The more recent edition is in Nāgarī characters and is 
published as Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Series No. 141, Tanjore, 1973. 
Subrahmania Sastri, K.S., Ed., Sarasvatiya Citra Karma Sastra, Tanjore Saraswati 
Mahal Series, No. 87, Tanjore, 1960, pp. 138-69. 
Kāšyapam, Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Series, Tanjore, 1960, pp. 258-67. This is in 
Grantha script and has a Tami] translation. 
Silparatnam, Vol.II, pp. 3-4. Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Publications, No. 90, 
Tanjore 1961. In Grantha script and Tamil translation by Devanathacharya. 
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Cited by Rao, Gopinath, EJements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, pt. 409. 
Marr, J.A.R., Eight Tamil Anthologies, p. 409. 

Verse 8. 

Kamalālaya cirappu of Citamparam Kankatti Sri Maraifanacampantar, 9, 352. 
Gopinath Rao, T.A.G., op.cit., Vol. II, pt. II, p. 369. 

Sivarahasyakhanda, Upadesa Khanda,Ch. 90. This numbering refers to the printed 
edition. See Bibliography. 

Sivarahasyakhanda, Ch.90. Tirumülar in the middle of a highly mystical expo- 
sition suddenly and quite out of context states that Somāskanda is wor- 
shipped for acquiring progeny. 

Banerjea, J.N., Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 470 

Dubreuil, Jouveau, Iconography of South India, p. 123. 

See Subramanian, P., Meykirttikal, p.9. The Sanskrit word Kirti itself, according 
to the author, was incorporated into Tami] during the Pallava times. Mey 
(Tami] true) Kirti (panegyric in Sanskrit) showed the trend of combining 
Sanskrit and Tami]. The Pallava meykīrtis were in Prakrit and then in Sanskrit 
and later became bilingual. 

Thangavelu, M.K., Concept of the God Muruga in Sangam Literature, unpub- 
lished M.Litt. thesis, University of Madras, 1963, p. 174. 

See Clothey, The Many Faces of Murukan, p. 116. 

Mucukuntan (Skt. Mucukunda) though known to the Sanskritists through the 
Bhagavata purāņa (10.5, 23-24), Harivamša, 2. 58. 43-67 and the Mbh. Udyoga 
Parva, Ch. 137, S1,197, was adopted by the Colas as their 'patron king' and 
was Tamilised and localised and thenceforth associated with Karür and 
Tiruvārūr. 

Banerjea, J.N., op. cit., p. 364. 

This was kindly brought to my attention by Dr. J.R. Marr. 

vv. 37-38. 

S.LL, Voll, pp. 12-14, No.24 (line 5). In this a parallel is drawn between 
Rājasirnha and his father and Skanda and his father (i.e. Siva). See also 
Panamalai Ins., E.I., Vol. XIX., pp. 113-15, vv.3-4. The Rangapatākā ins. in 
S.I.I., Vol. I, pp.23-24, compares the queen to Pārvatī. 

An excellent photograph of this is included in Sivaramamurti, C., Art of India. 
See also a photograph of this image in Pl. 313 of Balasubramanyam, Middle 
Cola Temples, or Gopinath Rao, op.cit. 

Sarasvatiyacitrakarmasastra 164. See also Karanagama, cited by Rao, op.cit., vol.II, 
pt. LP. 132. 

See Pl. facing p.285 of Rao op.cit 

L'Hernault, Francoise, L'Iconographie de subrahmaaya au Tamilnad pl.21. 

Ibid., pl. 22. 

Ibid., pl. 25. 

Ibid., pl. 24. 

See Kempers, Bernet, Ancient Indonesian Act, pl. 110. 

See Sivaramamurti, C., South Indian Bronzes, pl. 36b. 

Uttara Kāmikāgama cited by Rao, op.cit., p. 164. See also Sakaladhikaram, Ch. VI, 
V. 26-27. This text ascribed to Agastya is regarded as the sculptural manual 
of the Amšubhedāgama. 

See Frontispiece for a lithograph. Photography of the icon is forbidden. 
This is interesting since the Vitanka-Tyāgarāja was specially imported to 
Thafijavir from Tiruvārūr by Rājarāja I and made into a state cult. The deity 
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is almost forgotten now. 

See Kuppuswamy, Gouri and Hariharan, M., Glimpses of Indian Music, Sandeep 
Prakashan 1982, in which they cite the patam by Pāpavināša Mutaliyàr called 
"Mukattai Katti', which describes this esoteric element of the Tyāgarāja cult. 
This is in Bhairavi rāga. Another composition by the same composer on 
Tyāgarāja is entitled Perum Nalla Tiyakar and is in Pürvi Kalyāņī. 

The Sri-cakra and its relationship to the Tyāgarāja cult has been discussed in 
Chapter V. This Yantra aspect of the image has been suggested as the reason 
for the esotericism. 

Vēlucāmi Kavirāyar, Tirukkārāyir Purāņam in the Chapter entitled 
"Tiyakarácarahasyacarukkam'. (The chapters in this prose rendering are not 
numbered.) 

Ibid., Ch. entitled 'Vitanka kapāla vana rahasya’. 

The Tēvāram singers regard the Vitartka as male for he is described as filling the 
hearts of maidens with love as he proceeds through the streets. In the 16th 
century talapurāņams the cause of the creation of the Somāskanda Vitanka icon 
is to appease the wrath of Devi. See Ch. IV. Gradually it accrues more Saktaic 
traits. 


‘Campantar, Patikam II, line 151. The name of the site occurs as a refrain in the 


end of every stanza. 

See Pillay, K.K., The Sucindram Temple, p. 119. The person who installed the 
image was according to K.K. Pillay a Malayāļi Brāhmaņa and he believes that 
he was the predecessor of the latter day Yogakkaras who wielded great power 
in the temple. They formed an independent religious corporation (Sankétam). 
Sucindram was built under the Cēļa influence and thus Somāskanda installers 
could well have been the cultural mediators or power brokers, a kind of religio- 
political lobbyists for the Cola cause. 

There are several such Tyāgarāja sites such as Tiruvorriyūr, Tiruvāņmiyūr, 
Tirukkaccūr, Tiruvilimilalai, etc. 

Meister, Michael W. and Dhaky, M.A., Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple Architecture, 
South India, Lower Drāvidadēša, p. 317, defines a Tyāgarāja shrine as one with a 
separate shrine to the Somāskanda. 

At present only those sites which formed the original nucleus of seven sites in 
Cēļamaņtalam conform fully to the Vitarika tradition. The geographical locations 
of these sites and other particulars are discussed in the text in the section on 
religious topography. 

The word ‘made’ has to be understood in the context for the belief is that these 
lingas were self-manifested and the word Vifankn itself is treated as a synonym 
of svayaribhū or self-created. 

The most popular stones are emeralds and garnets (marakatam and gometakam), 
though the Chidambaram candramauli$vara is made of crystal and it seems most 
likely that it is this, which is referred to as Tillai Viķankar in epigraphs. There is 
a modern village six miles from Chidambaram called TillaiVitankan and a 19th 
century Tami] writer bore the name Tillai Vitankar. 

Personal discussion at the International Institute of Tami] Culture, July 1983. 
Tirmurai IX. Tiruvicaippā, Patikam 18, Line 2. See also 18.1 

V. Patikam 7.8. 

Cuntarar, VII, Patikam 36.1. 

Ibid., 10. I 
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VII. 46. 4. 

Periya Puranam, ‘Tatuttatkonta Purāņam', v. 274. 

Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam, (Paraficēti), Maturakkāņtam v. 1283, also Ibid., I, pat. 5, 

v.70. Parancoti refers to both Murukan, as the bearer of the spear or vēl and also 

to CuntaraVitankar which is a double entendre meaning both the Vitanka and 

the handsome Cuntarapantian, the Pandya ruler, the ruler of Madurai. 

Mucukundasahasranāmam, invocation 485. 

S.LI., Vol. II, 6. 

S.LI., Vol. II, 1. 

Ibid., Also S.I.I., Vol. II, 2 paras. 14-22. 

S.LI., Vol. II, 7. 

S.I.I., Vol. II, 8. 

Several inscriptions from Tiruvaiyāru refer to Dantisakti vitanki and the 

Tiruvaiyāru temple was named after her as Oe a DEVISEN MESA temple. 

S.LL, Vol. II, 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

ARE 1922, No. 21. This comes from the Abhiramesvara temple at Tiruvāmāttūr. 

See Peruntamil, Madras, 1975, p. 245. 

ARE 1904-05, Part II, para 12. 

Barrett, Douglas, Early Cola Architecture and Sculpture, p.92. 

Ibid. 

ARE 1908, No. 454. It is incomplete and records a gift of land for the reciters of 

Tirumurai in the Tirukkaikotti of the Tirukkāravācal temple. While demarcating 

the boundaries inter alia it refers to the Ativitanka canal. 

S.I.I., Vol. XVII, No. 593 and 595 etc. 

S.I.I., Vol. XVII, No. 595. 

S.LL, Vol. XVII, No. 624. 

S.I.I., Vol. XVII, No. 509. See also the Vetaraniya Puranam 

559 of ARE 1962-63 of the time of Rajadhiraja II. 

586 of ARE 1962-63 of Kulóttunga III's time. Another dance is also referred to 

in the Tiruvaymir inscriptions called Vattanaiyatal (582 and 587 of 1962-63). 

L'Hernault, Francoise, L'Iconographie de Subrahmanya au Tamilnad, p. 265, where 

she suggests that though the Somaskanda was worshipped it was through the 

medium of the liriga. See also Nagasamy, R., The Art and Culture of Tamilnadu, | 
. 114. 

Sundaan K.V., “Cult in Pallava Times”, Trans. Archaeological Society of 

South India, 1962-65 and Srinivasan, K.R. Cave Temples of the Pallavas, p. 2 ff. See 

also Srinivasan, K.R., Some Aspects of Religion as Revealed by Early Monuments and 

Literature of the South, Madras, University of Madras, 1960, p. 61. 

See Wirz, Von Paul, Katirgāma, The Holiest Place in Ceylon, Colombo, 1966. 

Soundararajan, K.V., Indian Temple Styles, p. 105, where he states that “although 

lingas are found in most of the temples of Rajasimha, as we see them today there 

are strong grounds in favour of their being later insertions". 

Lockwood, M., op. cit., p. 46 ff. 

L'Hernault, op. cit., p. 266. English Summary of the nature of Somāskanda. 

Nagasamy, R., Tantric Cult in South India, regards the 12th-13th centuries as the 

period of culmination of the various $akta doctrines. 

Srinivasan, K.R., "Tirukkāmakēttam” in Proc. of All India Oriental Conference, 

Nagpur. | 
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Stein, Burton, "Devī Shrines and Folk Hinduism in Tamilnad”, in Gerow and 
Lang (ed.), Studies in the Language and Culture of South Asia, pp. 76-8. 

Brown, Norman, Introduction to Saundaryalaharī. 

This view is based on the evidence of the text where the deity is twice invoked 
as ‘Anapaya’ coupled with the epigraphic evidence which testifies to the 
elaborate rites instituted by Kulēttunga II in the temple at Tiruvārūr and the 
fact that his epithet Anapaya was found in a Tiruvarür epigraph and the Periya 
Purāņam refers to the king only by this epithet. 

See Nagasamy, R., Art and Culture of Tamilnadu, pp. 113-5, where he gives a 
number ofreasons why he thinks that the Daksinaméruvitankar of the Thanjavur 
inscriptions is identical with the Thanjavür Somaskanda. 

Census of India, The Temples of Tamilnadu, 1961, Sirkali Talug, p. 6. 
Ellappanayanar Tiruvārūrkkūvai, v. 1. This work was composed around 1645 
A.D. 

Kumakuruparar, Tiruvārūrnānmaņimālai, v.1. This is dated 1625 A.D. That Arüran 
or its equivalent Tiruvārūrutaiyar is Vitivitankar can be inferred by the way 
they are invoked in the same breath in inscriptions such as S.I.I. XVII, 593. The 
mülabera and the vitivitankar are sometimes used as synonyms in epigraphs. 
Thus in 601 of S.I.I. XVII the deity is called Vitivitankapurritankontan and 
Tiruvārūrutaiya Sri mūlasthānamutaivār. 

Vikramacola uses the epithet Tyagasamudra (E.1., Vol. VI, No. 21B and S.1.I. IV, 
p. 228-229. A brahmadeya by the name of Tyagasamudracaturvedi mangalam is 
mentioned in 272 and 273 of 1907. Tyāgavallī is the name of the wife of 
Kulēttunga I and Kulottunga II (S.I.I., Vol.IIL72,line 5). 

Cayankontan's Kalinkattupparani, X,vv.54-55 states that Tiyakavalli enjoyed 
equal power with the king. 85 of 1895 refers to Tiyakavalli, wife of Kulottunga 
II. The Cavvēlimētu Sanskrit inscription of the 16th year of Kulottunga II refers 
to an epithet of this king as tiyakavarakara. In all this the word Tyāga is used not 
in the Sanskrit sense of ‘sacrifice’ but in the Tamil] sense of the word signifying 
liberality, generosity, etc. 

v.32, For the controversy regarding the dating of this work vide infra Ch.IIT. 
While Nagasamy, R., The Tantric Cult of South India, p.29 and Zvelebil, History 
of Tamil Literature, pp.118-119 regard it as a genuine work of Ottakkūttar, Mu. 
Arunachalam and Vellaivaranar have expressed grave doubts as to its 
authenticity (Personal Communication). Vellaivaranar 14.5.82 and Mu. 
Arunachalam 4.8.82. See also Mu. Arunachalam, Tamil Ilakkiya Varalaru, 12th 
century. 

The three kings were Vikrama cola (1118-36), Kulottunga II (1133-50) and 
Rājarāja (1146-63). 

Mucukundasahasranāmam is full of such associations, such as Om 
Šrīvidyātmakarūpāya namah (v. 9) etc., Vide Infra, Ch. 6. 

Winslow, Miron, A Comprehensive Tamil English Dictionary of High and Low 
Tamil, Madras, P.R. Hunt, American Mission Press, 1962. 

Ibid. 

Venkatamakhin, Caturdandiprakasika v.1., Madras Music Academy, 1934. The 
translation is mine. The four purusārthas are generally taken to be dharma, artha, 
kāma and moksa - the first three refer to ethical conduct, prosperity and sensual 
enjoyment, all aspects of the bhoga or enjoyment form of the deity and the last 
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salvation. 


. Raman, K.V., The Varadarājasvāmi Temple, p.7 
. Cil. Katalatu, 1.43, Kotukkotti,, Tuti, Ibid., 


lines 49-51. 


. This refers to the metaphysics and ontology of ajapā and haritsa-vide infra, Ch.5 
. Mīnātcicuntaram Pillai, Tirunākaikkāroņappurāņam; and the Mucukunda- 


sahasrdnāmam. 


. vv. 667-70. 
. v.337 
. See Ātmanāta Tēcikar, Cólamantalacatakam, v. 86. and U.Ve, Camināta Aiyar's 


introduction to Tiyakaracalilaikal and Tiruvārūr ulā. To this day, there are special 
rites conducted in the Tiruvārūr temple in the name of Karuņākara Toņtaimān. 
See.Ch.6. A measure called Karuņākaranāļi is known from epigraphs in 
Vedāraņyam. 


. Mucukundasahasranāmam, v. 54-63. 
. S.LL, Vol. L, Nos. 33 and 34. 
. Narayanan, Ramani, South Indian Drawings and Paintings in the British Collec- 


tion, typescript. (Kindly lent to me by the author.) 


. For the Tyāgarāja mythology vide infra Ch.IV. 
. See Cil. Katalatu, 11.54-55, for an early reference to this myth. 
. Sivaramamurti, C., South Indian Paintings, p.116. 


Chapter Three 


REGIONAL TOPOGRAPHY AND CULTIC GEOGRAPHY 


During the course of this work several references have been made 
to the cultic geography, which marks it apart from all other 
features of the landscape. This is, in turn, closely connected with 
the Tyāgarāja mythology. The study of myths connected with the 
cult will however be reserved for the next chapter. The focus of 
this chapter will be on the networking tradition, as exemplified 
through the study of a regional cult. 

The practice of grouping shrines into sacred clusters through 
the medium of myths and rituals is very common in the Tamiļ 
Šaiva tradition. The largest and most general of such groupings 
is that of pātal perra talankal and vaippu talankal, the former stand- 
ing for all the temples believed to have been visited by the 
Tēvāram trio (Appar, Campantar and Cuntarar) in person where 
they are said to have composed hymns on the deity of the shrine; 
the vaippu talankaļ, on the other hand, are a group of temples 
which the three nāyanmār did not visit in person, nonetheless 
composed hymns on the deity of the place, which were then 
included within a general hymn of praise. There are two hundred 
and seventy-four pātalperratalankaļ and two hundred and thirty- 
seven vaippu talankal. They are then grouped into smaller clusters 
on a geographical basis, such as those in Toņtaimaņtalam (32 
temples), Colamaņtalam (190 temples) and Pāņtinātu (14 temples), 
etc. Only five of the two hundred and seventy-four are situated 
in northern India. Thus, this is basically a Tamil pilgrimage tra- 
dition, with the largest cluster being around the Kaveri basin.' 
Some of the other well known groupings are the attavīrattāņam, 
saptasthalam, the five halls of Siva's dance,‘ the shrines represent- 
ing the Five elements; the six Tāntric cakras* and on a Pan-Indian 
and in a modified form the regional grouping of the sixty-four 
Sakti pithas? The present thesis shall concentrate on one such 
grouping, the saptavitankatalankal. 

The reasons for such deliberate groupings become clear when 
the socio-religious dynamics of the period is borne in mind. The 
7th-9th centuries A.D. was the period when several of these clus- 
ters were conceived. They were evolved at a time when the Tamil 
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concept of the Hindu faith was threatened by a non-Tamil Jaina 
and Bauddha faith? and the nāyanmār acted as the chief agents in 
not only winning back the converts from these two faiths but also 
in actively propagating the new vigorous Tamil-Sanskritic,’ Vedic- 
Āgamic,' Folk-Court syntheses of culture. 

This could be accomplished only by linking up distant geo- 
graphical zones with the central royally-sponsored faith system. 
This process was given a definite impetus by the Pallavas and 
conspicuously accelerated by the Colas. In the absence of a 
unified ecclesiastic order, and not having even a fraternity of 
evangelical monks like the Buddhists and the Jains had, the 
Saivas took recourse to creating a strong psychological bond 
between the atiyār (servants) of Siva, and also between the deities 
of the different shrines. By this means there evolved a new feeling 
of community, to wean the people from the more organised 
Buddhist and Jaina faiths. The message was thus carried far and 
wide into the peripheral regions. It is only by understanding this 
phenomenon in such terms that the anger of Viranmintar at 
Cuntarar's ignoring the congregation of atiyar and going straight 
to offer his obeisance to the god of Tiruvarür can be explained. 
Cuntarar's apologies finally result. in his composing the famous 
Tiruttontattokai in praise of all the 62 devotees of Siva." Thus the 
canonical number of sixty-three saints (viz. the sixty-two nayanmar 
plus himself) was the nearest approximation to the notion of the 
Buddhist Sangha and the Jaina palli. Hence the grouping of the 
shrines, like the grouping of the atiyar at Tiruvarür and the 
concept of the holy three thousand of Tillai, (i.e. Tillaival antanar 
of Periya Purāņam) acted as sacred networks of communication 
providing an identifiable bond in an otherwise nebulous faith 
system. Other groups of devotees also occur in the Periya Puranam. 

Within the larger groups of believers there existed smaller 
units of 'faith system' which seems to have acted as important 
pressure groups propagating bhakti or intense personal devotion 
as an alternative to the ritualism of the Vedas and Agamas. 
However, since the propagators of bhakti did not take an aggres- 
sive stand against any of the traditional forms and structures, 
their message was ambiguous and hence could not provide 'an 
alternative' in the strict sence of the term but settled weakly into 
offering a complementary ideology. 
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The Sapta Vitanka 

A listing of the saptavitanka ksetras occurs in the Tiruvilācarukkam 
chapter of the Tiruvarürppuranam." It is recorded as a couplet and 
the order of the sacred vitanka shrines goes as follows: 


Tirunakaikkaronam, i.e. modern Nagapattanam, Karayil 
(Tirukkāravācal), Kolili (Tirukkuvalai), Maraivanam, i.e. 
Tirumaraikkatu or Vedaranyam, Nallaru (Tirunallaru), Vaymür 
(Tiruvāymūr), which, along with Tiruvārūr, form the sacred 
seven.? What is interesting in the above couplet is that Vaymür 
is referred to as cainiya vāymūr. The word cainiya could be an 
adjective from the word caina, which could be a transliteration of 
the word Jaina or it could be derived from the Tamil word cenni, 
meaning the Colas. Tiruvarür was a strong Jaina centre as we 
know from the Periyapurāņam.'* The above-mentioned stanza de- 
scribes these seven sites as places where the Vedas and Agamas 
were both followed and which were established by Velaracan. It 
is again difficult to be precise about who is meant by this for the 
word: vēl means a spear and aracan a king. The vēl or spear is 
 iconographically associated in particular with Murukan, who is 
also called Velan. The king Mucukuntan, the progenitor of the 
Cóla race (and an ardent devotee of Murukan, according to the 
Kantapurāņam and the Itti Elupatu), is credited by the Tyāgarāja 
myths with bringing the Tyāgarāja image to the earth from the 
heavens. This could well be a reference to Mucukuntan for the 
Tiruvarürppurànam, whence the above couplet comes, was well 
aware of the standardised form of the Tyagaraja myth. 

The actual expression saptavitanka occurs in a popular saying, 
which runs: "cīrār tiruvārūr tennākai nallaru kārār maraikkātu 
karayil pērāna otta tiruvaymüruvanta tirukkolili catta vitanka talam" .5 
When this popular ditty originated is difficult to tell but 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai quotes it in his notes to the Tiruvārūr Ulā (v. 
25). * The Tiruvārūr ulà refers to eluficotivitankame (v.25), the seven 
effulgent vitankas. Tradition has it that all these seven icons were 
fashioned as replicas at the same time by the divine architect 
Vi$vakarma and enshrined in different centres by Mucukuntan. A 
few details about the saptavitanka sites are discussed below, mainly 
with an interest in comparing the common features which led to 
their being so combined and then to see the reasons for such bonds 
and the effects it had on the group of worshippers. 
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Tiruvārūr 

This is the nucleus of the cult and was at one time one of the five 
centres of power under the Colas" and was used by them as one 
of the towns where they were crowned." It is a famous pātalperra 
talam and all the three members of the Tevaram trio have devoted 
hymns not only to the deity of the Tyagaraja temple but also to 
deities of two other shrines within the temple complex. 

Appar nostalgically muses on the age of the temple and makes 
it seem as if it is even more ancient than Tillai.? The Tiruttontattokai, 
the hymn providing the canonical list of sixty three saints (including 
the composer), was composed by the saint Cuntarar in the 
Tévacirtyamantapam at Tiruvarur. Naminantiyatikal, Tantiyatikal, 
Céramanperumal, COmacimaranar and Kalarcinkanayanar are 
some of the saints connected with the place and Katavarkon 
Aiyatikal refers to Tiruvārūr in his Ksétravenpa.” 

The Tiruvarür temple complex seems to have acted as the 
cultural model for the big Thafjavür temple of Rājarāja I, wherein 
he enshrined a vitartkar** which shared with the Atavallan of 
Chidambaram the status of a state cult. The last great Cola mon- 
arch to play an important role in the affairs of this temple was 
Kulottunga III in the early part of the 13th century a.D. It attracted 
Saivas of all schools and was an important centre of the Golaki 
matha in the 13th and 14th centuries a.D. It was also an important 
Jaina dwelling place, which was attacked by the Saivas, as is 
evident by the Periyapurāņam account of the life of Tantiyatikal.? 
When precisely it became a Srī-vidyā centre it is difficult to 
determine but in the 16th century it was already a renowned Sakti 
centre with focus on Kamalampikai, and the legends associate it 
with Murukan as well. | | 

Thus, Tiruvārūr, now a rapidly growing municipal town in the 
Tiruvārūr taluq of Thafijavür district (16 miles from Nágapattanam 
town) must have been a great intellectual centre in the ancient 
and medieval periods. In the history of Carnatic music, Tiruvarür 
occupies an important place as the three famous composers 
Tyāgarāja, Syāmāšāstrī and Muttusvāmi Diksita were all born in 
Tiruvarür and the last-mentioned was an ardent devotee of 
Kamalāmpikai and a Sri-vidya upāsaka (initiate). He has com- 
posed several hymns on Tyāgarāja of Tiruvarür as well. 

The origins of this temple take it back to the folk cult of anthill 
worship for the presiding deity of the place is Purritarnkontán or 
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Valmīkanāthan. This was, in turn closely connected with the wor- 
ship of snakes for the general belief was that serpents lived in 
anthills. The linga of precious stone is made of emerald and the 
vitanka is called vitivitanka, as mentioned earlier. An Alavitankar? 
is referred to from a Satyavācakešvara shrine at Tiruvārūr and 
described as an utsavabera. This refers to the present day Paravai- 
un-Mantali temple. All other Tyagaraja centres consciously link 
themselves with Tiruvārūr; it is believed that Tyāgarāja speciti- 
cally wanted to be enshrined in Tiruvārūr and his three hundred 
and sixty-four lilais (acts of divine sport) are believed to have 
been performed in this city and its environs. ^ Here there is a 
parallel with the Tiruvilaiyatals of Cuntare$vara in Madurai. Ideo- 
logically, there is a link with Chidambaram and the Nataraja 
cult.” The other focus of worship in this temple complex is the 
Hātakešvara, which is regarded as a nāgabila or a subterranean 
cavern inhabited by snakes. That Hatake$vara was an earlier cult 
than the Tyāgarāja is evident on a scrutiny of the Tyagarajalilaikal. 
Thus, Hatake$vara and Valmika are the earliest layers of the 
belief system entempled at Tiruvārūr. 

That the Tiruvārūr temple was a large temple even in the time 
of the nayanmar becomes clear from Appar's reference to the size 
of the temple when he speaks of aficanai veli ārūr (53.7), which 
refers to the extent of the Kamalalaya tank, the piinkoyil and the 
lily tank, as encompassing five velis of land each. It was a part of 
Saiva tradition of Tamilnadu to regard those born at Tiruvārūr as 
a special group, much like the three thousand of Tillai for 
Cuntaramūrti says, " Iam the slave of all those born in Tiruvārūr” 
(Tiruvārūr pirantār ellorkkum atiyen). The Periyanpuranam devotes 
a whole chapter (chapter XI. 4vv4158-59) to Tiruvārūr pirantār or 
those born in Tiruvarür. 

After the fall of the Colas, Tiruvàrür lost much of its prestige, 
caught as it was in a power struggle between the Hoysalas and 
Pandyas. After Rajendra II the power passed on to the Pandyas 
and with them the Šaiva centre gravitated away from the 
Colamantalam. It was with the rise of the Marāthās that it once 
more became a state cult in the 17th century a.D. during which 
period the God of Chidambaram took shelter for a while in 
Tiruvārūr.* In the interim period the cult was kept alive by the 
Tiruvārūr literati such as Maraifianacampantar, author of 
Kamalàlayaccirappu (1547 a.D.) Campantamunivar, author of 
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Tiruvarurppuranam (1592 a.p.), Ellappanāyanār, author of 
Tiruvarurkkovai and  Kumarakuruparar, author of 
Tiruvārūrnānmaņimālai and several others. Mathas and 
. Mathadhipatis seemed to have been custodians of the literary 
tradition. Kumarakuruparar was a monastic recluse and founded 
a Matha in Kāšī (Varanasi). 

In the modern period, the princely state of Thanjavur, which 
was a generous donor to the temple, lost its regal status in 1800 
and the ruler lost even his pension, when Dalhousie proclaimed 
the Doctrine of Lapse and annexed it to the East India Company's 
vast domains. Today, like most other temples in Tamilnadu it is 
under the management of the H.R.C.&E. Board aided by a com- 
plex web of thirteen endowments or kattalais. 

For the many shrines in this vast temple complex the reader is 
referred to the Plan of the Temple, where, however, only the 
important shrines are marked. 


Tirunakaikkaronam 

This is situated in the present day town of Nagapattanam on the 
seaboard, about ten miles south of Karaikkal, and is one of the 
major ports of this District. This was an ancient centre of trade 
and coramerce and a renowned seat of Buddhism. Tirumankai 
Alvar is said to have carried away a solid gold image of the 
Buddha from here and melted it down.” The Sailendras and the 
rulers of Kedaram patronised the Buddhist monastery here.” It is 
a pātal perra talam and closely associated with the fisherman Saint 
Atipattanayanar and the Saint Cuntaramūrtināyanār. The presid- 
ing deity is Kāyārohaņasvāmī, a form of Siva, particularly favoured 
by the Pāšupatas.” As the name Nagapattanam, the city of nāgas 
(cobra), and the epithet nagabharana (one who is adorned with 
ornaments of snakes) of Gaņeša, ensnrined in the temple, both 
indicate, it is a centre of serpent worship. The Somāskanda 
utsavabera here bears the name of Cuntaravitankar and the linga 
of precious stone is made of garnet. Several inscriptions have 
come to light from here and some refer to the vitanka form.” 
Here, as in Tiruvārūr, the goddess is regarded as being extremely 
powerful and Nīlāyatāksī, the goddess of the site is often grouped 
with the Mīnāksī of Madurai, Visalaksi of Kasi and Kāmāksī of 
Kāñcī, the most renowned Saktis. At Tiruvārūr the goddess is 
Kamalampikai. Nagapattanam was the entry port for vessels into 
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South India and was known to the Roman geographer, Ptolemy. 
Appar, in a hymn, consciously links the pilgrimage spots of 
Tirumaraikkātu, Vāymūr, Kīlvēlūr and Orriyūr, with Nākaikārē- 
nam, by stating that the Lord of Kāroņam manifested himself in 
these sacred spots. (VI. 22.3.). Whether Appar is enumerating the 
Pasupata centres or simply, as is typical of the saint, forming yet 
another sacred network, it is difficult to say. That Nilayataksi, like 
Minaksi was possibly the earlier deity is suggested in the 
Tirunakaikaronappuranam (19.1.147). 


Tirukkarayil 

This is now a very small village about 16 kilometres south of 
Tiruvarür and has a total population of about three thousand 
families. It was presumably a forest region in the time of the 
nayanmar for it is variously called Kalagaruvana, Panasaranya, 
Devādāruvana, etc. Inscriptions from the time of Rājarāja I have 
come to light from here! In one of the inscriptions of this ruler 
reference is made to an Ativitankan Canal and the Tyāgarāja here 
is called Ativitankan.? From the myths in the talapurāņam it seems 
likely that it was a Kāpālika centre. 


Tirumaraikkatu (mod.Vedaranyam) 

This is situated on the south east coast of the Bay of Bengal on the 
Coromandel Coast about sixty kilometers from Tiruvarür in a 
southerly direction. Tradition has it that the doors of the main 
temple which were shut by the Vedas could only be opened by the 
power of Appar's hymn and it was reshutby Nànacampantar. The 
equal sanctity and efficacy of Tamil and Sanskrit was thus 
dramatically emphasised through this myth. The images of Cuntarar 
and Paravai are placed just before the Tyāgarāja, exactly as in 
Tiruvarür and Thafijavur and are in worship. Campantar and 
Cuntarar have together composed tenhymns on the deity enshrined 
here. Several Cola, Pandya and Marāthā inscriptions have come to 
light from this place.” The presiding deity is Maraikkātēšvara and 
the Tyāgarāja is known as puvanivitaņkar.”* The site is also a 
renowned šaktipītha and is known as Sundaripitha. The emerald 
linga is the vitanka here. Appar, again, links the God of Tiruvārūr 
by referring to his manifestations at Maraikkatu and Vāymūr 
(VI.30.9.). Vēdāraņyam is near a very ancient sacred spot, called 
Kotikkarai, possibly a pre-Vedic site of worship. Now it is an area 
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full of salt pans and Mahatma Gandhi led his salt satyagraha from 
here. 


Tirunallaru 

Thisissituated in the territory of Kāraikkāl. Itis anancientsite, and 
Campantar has sung four hymns on the deity of the place, in one 
of which he refers to a contest with the Jains and his victory.” 
Appar and Cuntarar have also extolled the deity here. It was, like 
most of the shrines belonging to the sacred Tyāgarāja cluster, a site 
of Murukan worship as well. Arunakirinatar has composed a 
hymn on the deity of Tirunallaru. The vitanka is called 
Nakaravitankar. The presiding deity was called Darbhešvara and 
is believed to be made of the darbha grass. The chief focus of 
worship has however shifted over the years and is now centred 
around the icon ofthe planetSaturn, which was originally regarded 
as the doorkeeper of the shrine. Sani or Saturn, who dwells 
according to Hindu astrology for two-and-a-half years in each rasi 
(zodiac) and is a malevolent planet of suicides, is worshipped 
before one enters the inner sanctum of Siva at Tirunallàru. Appar 
describes the deities of Maraikkatu and Nallaru as dancers in 
Patikams 122.4 and 181.3 respectively. 


Tiruvāymūr 

This is 24 kilometres from Tiruvārūr in a south-westerly direction 
and about 3 kilometres east of Tirukkēlili. This, like the other six, 
. isapātal perra talam, and both Appar and Campantar have composed 
hymnson the "i ofthe place. Appar, itisbelieved, was specially 
commanded by Siva to come from Vēdāraņyam to Tiruvāymūr 
(Appar, V.164.2) and Campantar followed him. Cēkkilār refers to 
this episode in the Periyapuranam (Tirunavukkaracu Puranam, vv. 
1574 & seq.). Apart from the statues of Appar and Campantar, 
Kāraikkāl Ammaiyar is also worshipped here. The vitanka form 
hereis knownas Nilavitanka and is made of emerald. Aninscription 
of Rājarāja I from this shrine refers to offerings to Atipattanayanar 
and to Alutaipillaiyar (Tirufianacampantar). Fifty-three inscriptions 
have come to light from here.” The expression Atal Vitankar 
occurs inan inscription of Kulottunga III. 7 The dancing deity here 
is commonly referred to in epigraphs as Vattanaiyātal Utaiyār.* In 
all this there is also a mention of its being a processional image. 598 
of ARE 1962-63 refers to a Srī-Pītha. 45 of 53 inscriptions belong to 
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the Cola dynasty. Whatis specially significant is that the expression 
vattanaiyatal is used to describe the self-same deity by 
Nanacampantar in v. 8 of his hymn on Tiruvārūr. (Tirumurai. Tev. 
II, pat. 247, v.8). The dance of Tyāgarāja is the kamalanatanam and 
the procession moves in circles, which explains the prefix vatta. The 
word vatta signifies a circular motion in Tamil. 

As: noticed earlier the Tiruvārūrppurāņam describes it as 
Cainiyavāymūr ‘the Vāymūr of Jainas’, and the possibility that it 
was a Jaina centre and that is why the Lord ‘commanded’ Appar 
to come to this tiny settlement from Védaranyam to establish the 
Saiva faith is a surmise that can be drawn, considering that Appar, 
like his more zealous contemporary Campantar was bent upon 
wiping out Jainism. God appearing in dreams to order the spread 
of the Saiva faith, and the destruction of other so-called false 
doctrines was a well-known motif ir Saiva bhakti literature. Human 
actions were justified before the public and presumably the actors 
themselves believed in such a form of divine intervention. The 
Somāskanda image from Tiruvaymür is an exquisitely chiselled 
Cola bronze and conforms exactly to the Cola bronze Somaskanda 
typology *, though stylistically it looks more like a Pallava-Cola 
transition piece. 


Tirukkolili 

This is about 19 kilometres to the South-East of Tiruvārūr and is 
now known as Tirukkuvlai. The Tyagarajasvami temple here is 
administered by the Tarumapuram Atinam, which is a non- 
Brahmana matha, or monastic establishment. The presiding deity 
here is made of white clay and in concept is similar to the anthill 
deity of clay at Tiruvārūr. Four Tévaram hymns are dedicated to 
the Lord of Kolili. Cuntaramürti once requested Tyāgarāja to 
provide him with porters to carry the load of grain that was 
bestowed on him by divine grace at this site, to Tiruvārūr, in order 
to save his wife Paravai from starvation. There are nineteen 
inscriptions belonging to the later Colas and Pandyas.* The ritual 
tradition of the place carries memories of Mucukuntan and his 
sahasranāmam (referred throughout in this work as Mucukunda- 
sahasranāmam after its Sanskrit spelling of the name of the king) 
which is performed regularly during the Vasantotsava. The vitanka 
here is known as Avanivitankar. 
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Othēr Sites 

Apart from this cultic network of seven sacred sites, there are 
several other sites which have become associated with the 
Tyāgarāja cult because of some specific links. Thus Tiruvorriyūr, 
in the suburbs of Madras (in the Saidapet talug) seems to have 
become a cult centre mainly because of its links with Cuntarar. 
There are other centres like Tiruvānmiyūr, also in the suburbs of 
Madras, and Āccāļpuram in the Sirkali taluq as well as Itakkal,“’ 
and Tirukkaccür, near Singapperumāļ (again in the suburbs of 
Madras). Of these, Tiruvorriyür is the "closest in structure and 
myth" to Tiruvarür.? The presiding deity here, as in Tiruvarur, 
is an anthill deity. It is again, like Tiruvārūr, a renowned Sakti- 
pitha and has two Sakti centres, focussed around Vativutaiyamman 
and Vattapparai, like the Kamalampikai and Raudra Durga or 
Erincakkorravai at Tiruvarür. 

The Tiruvorriyūrppurāņam, composed in the 16th century A.D. 
by Nānappirakācar, is conscious of a very close link between the 
two shrines. The Tēvāram-trio have glorified the deities of this 
temple and Cuntarar's life was closely connected with the site. 
He married his first wife Paravai at Tiruvārūr and the role of 
Tyagaraja in acting as the go-between is an oft-repeated theme in 
the Periyapurāņam and also finds mention in the hymns of the 
saint himself. He then proceeded to Tiruvorriyūr, where he fell 
in love with Cankili and the Lord Tyāgarāja played an important 
part in getting the two married and in subsequently making 
Cuntarar promise that he would never leave Cankili and hence 
Tiruvorriyür. Later when he broke the promise due to an uncon- 
trollable urge to see the Lord of Tiruvārūr, he was punished with 
blindness for his breach of promise. However, when Cuntarar 
reached Tiruvārūr, it was Tyāgarāja who laboured hard to work 
out a reconciliation between the husband and his estranged first 
wife. To this day the event of Cuntarar's promising Cankili that 
he would never.leave her and hence Tiruvorriyür is enacted as 
part of an annual ritual in the Tyāgarāja temple at Tiruvorriyur. 
The scene is interesting and is an example of the rather unique 
devotee-god relationship between Cuntarar and Tyāgarāja. 

The story goes that it was Tyagaraja who appeared in Cankili's 
dream and asked her to take a promise from Cuntarar. When 
Cuntarar was approached with this demand, viz. that he would 
never part from Cankili, before she would agree to marry him, 
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he hesitated to take such a major vow in the presence of Tyāgarāja. 
He decided on a plan. He asked Tyāgarāja temporarily to take 
shelter in the shade of the makilam (a precious flower) tree and 
promised Cankili that the vow would be taken in the inner 
shrine. Tyāgarāja outdid his devotee in cleverness and asked 
Cankili to impose the condition that the vow would have to be 
taken under the self-same makilam tree. This done, the saint was 
afflicted with blindness when he broke his promise, only finally 
to regain his sight in Tiruvārūr. Whatever be the symbolism 
involved in this myth, of equating blindness with ignorance and 
sight with spiritual awakening, in the realm of the religious 
topography of the cult the impact that the myth had was great 
and the two pilgrim-sites separated by over 300 kilometers were 
brought together into a network of sites by this most enigmatic 
of the Saiva saints.” 

Historically, Tiruvorriyur was a famous temple under the later 
Pallavas and several of their grants as well as several Cola in- 
scriptions have come to light from this place.“ The stone struc- 
ture, however, as at Tiruvārūr, was built during the reign of 
Rajendra 1. Epigraphs (ARE 1912, Nos. 109, 129, 131, 220) refer 
to a Karanai Vitankar which was presumably a corruption of 
Kāyārohaņa, the epithet of the Pāšupata deity, enshrined also at 
Naàkaikkaronam. Tiruvārūr and Tiruvorriyūr seem to have been 
connected through the matha establishments, private donors, 
myths, etc. Today the esoteric tradition of the vitankar and the 
veiling of the image has disappeared at Tiruvorriyūr, though the 
dance is still performed and the unique tradition of carrying the 
icon suspended on a bamboo pole is prevalent to this day. A 
special class of people called šivatānkis perform this function. 
Similarly, at Tiruvanmiyur the Tyagaraja performs eighteen kinds 
of dances on full-moon days before the Valmikanatha, who is the 
presiding deity. | 

As remarked earlier, Appar connects several shrines together 
through the myths expounded in his hymns. In one of his hymns 
. (VI.239.10) he refers to the route the deity of Arür is believed to 
have taken, and he refers to the icon dancing at Nallür, riding a 
bull at Palaiyāru, standing at Cerrūr, disappearing at 
Talaiyālankātu, residing at Peruvēlur, spending a night at 
Patticuram, entering Manarkal and walking through 
Taļiccattānkuti and finally reaching Tiruvārūr. 
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Thus, these are connected with religious topography of the 
Tyāgarāja cult. The first place mentioned in the above itinerary, 
viz. Nallūr, could either be the Nallūr near Kumbakonam, which 
is a pātalperra talam and which has a talapurāņam wherein the 
myth of Vitivitankatiyakar resting for three days is recounted, or 
it could be Nallarperumanam, (modern Āccāļpuram in Sirkali 
talug) where Campantar attained salvation. The former Nallür 
was of special significance in the life of Appar, for it was here that 
he was converted from Jainism to Saivism. The Nallūrppurāņam 
(chapter 25, Vitivitankacarukkam) recounts the story of Mucukuntan 
but with a little variation. Having obtained the Somaskanda from 
Indra, Mucukuntan is said to have brought it to Nallür and 
placed it on a swing for three days, when the devas descended to 
give the swing a push. At the end of three days, on promptings 
from Tyagaraja, the icon was enshrined in Tiruvarür. Once again 
there is a conscious effort to group temples into inter-related 
sacred clusters thus providing a religous network. 

Arunakirinatar refers to a Nallür in the stanza Cankaratiyākar 
vanturainallūr, i.e., "where Tiyakar rested for a while'. As this 
accords with the above myth, presumably both the hymnists 
were talking of a Nallür near Kumbakonam. However, the deity 
of Āccāļpuram is called Civalēkatiyākar, because of its being a 
sacred site associated with the life of Campantar; Arunakiri (who 
regarded Campantar as an incarnation of Murukan) could well 
have sung of Áccalpuram. 

Of the remaining sites mentioned in the itinerary of Tyāgarāja 
by Appar: a) Palaiyàru, according to the Periyapuranam 
(Tirunāvukkaracu Puranam, vv. 1561 & seq., esp. v. 1562) was a 
Jaina centre and Appar's hunger-strike prompted the king to 
reopen a Saiva temple blocked by the Jainas. It was the ancient 
capital of the Cēļas and renowned in Saiva hagiography as the 
home of Amaranitinayanar. b) Patticuram is near Kumbakonam, 
and the name of the deity, Pattinātar, similar to that of the Lord 
of Pērūr, suggests pastoral origins, for the word patti means ‘a 
cattle-pen', and the Lord Pattinàtar of Pērūr is also worshipped 
as an anthill. c) Tiruttalaiyankatu, one and a half kilometers west 
of Tiruvārūr is dedicated to Nataraja and its sthala myth centres 
around the Dārukāvaņa legend of Siva going to the forests as a 
beggar (bhiksātana). The deity is called Atavallar, ‘adept at the 
dance'. 
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Thus, in conclusion, it is interesting to see what were the 
features which were common to the Tyāgarāja sites. First and 
foremost, all the myths carry memories of an imported Tyāgarāja, 
brought to earth by a king. Thus, this cult was superimposed 
on an earlier substratum represented in several of these temples 
by a cult of the anthill and conseguently of serpent worship. 
Thus, all these cult centres were evolved out of a folk base which 
revered the snake, the anthill and the subterranean passage of 
nāgabila. These again are closely related to Murukan worship 
and could well have been Murukan centres in earlier times. In 
Tiruvarür the Lord of this subterranean passage is called 
Hātakešvara. 

However, it must be remembered that the converse is not true; 
not all sites connected with anthill-worship and subterranean 
deites are directly related to Tyāgarāja. An obvious case that 
comes to mind is that of Kanci, which has a tradition of subter- 
ranean passage worship but none of Tyāgarāja. Several Valmika 
shrines are known from all over Tamilnadu, such as Onpattaveli, 
etc., which do not have Tyāgarāja associations. 

All the Tyāgarāja cult centres were also seats of the goddess 
cult. The Tiruvārūr and Tiruvorriyür temples have a strong cult 
of ugradevatās (fierce goddesses). The Vattapparaiyamman shrine 
at Tiruvorriyür according to Dhaky (Vol. I, pp. 255-256, op.cit.) 
was initially a saptamātrkā shrine. The ritual traditions strongly 
link the Tyāgarāja temple at Tiruvarur to the pitariyamman temple 
at the same place. The saptamātrkā panel in Tiruvarür appears to 
be the oldest sculpture in the temple complex, and appears to be 
of ‘Pallava’ origins. Thus, by the evidence drawn from myths and 
architectural designs, as well as from ritual practices, it seems 
clear that these shrines were probably connected with an ancient 
goddess cult which, as we shall see, was revived and adapted 
into the Siva faith by the 13th century a.p. when all the major 
Saiva temples of Tamilnadu had their own Kāmakkūttams or shrines 
for the goddess. This, as pointed out by Eschmann in the context 
of Orissa, seems to have been the manner in which several re- 
gional beliefs were drawn into the orbit of Saivism.*é 

All the Tyāgarāja temples discussed above were visited by the 
nāyanmār, particularly Appar and Cuntarar, and many of them 
are connected closely with lives of one or both saints. Most of 
these temples were also in areas which were strongholds of 
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Jainism or, as in the case of Nagapattanam, Buddhism, and as 
such were of special interest to the Saiva evangelisers.'” The 
saptavitankatalankal were all in Colamantalam and received large 
grants from the Colas starting from Rājarāja I. Most of the land 
grants to these temples were made in the 10th-11th centuries A.D. 
as pointed out by Noboru Karashima.* This lends strong support 
to the view that Tyāgarāja could well have been a territorial 
emblem of the Colas. 

Thus, the Somāskanda, which was the leit motif of Pallava 
sacred art and presumably the emblem of their sovereignty (pos- 
sibly to begin with a territorial symbol of the Colas) was ex- 
panded or readopted by the Imperial Colas and under Rājarāja 1 
the cults of the Atavallan and the Vitankar were elevated into state 
cults. Once the state temple of Thanjavur was built, Tiruvārūr 
lost some of its importance.? Nevertheless, it remained a major 
sacred node in the Cola religio-political network,” for this dy- 
nasty divided its royal patronage between selected sites favoured 
as pilgrimage centres.” The rationality behind it was either that 
they were traditional centres of folk cults or because they lay on 
key trade routes, in some of the richest agricultural lands of 
Tamilnadu. During the reigns of Rajaraja I and Rajendra I, the cult 
of the Vitankan and Ātavallān seem to have enjoyed equal favour, 
but gradually the Atavallan became the most revered symbol, as 
it was presumably a better medium through which to express the 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy and was perhaps aesthetically more 
pleasing. 

The Nataraja in the Anandatandava pose and the bronze 
Somaskandas make their appearance at about the same period, 
viz. the 9th-10th centuries a.p. The Tillai three thousand, now 
called the Potu Diksitars, presumably because of their more co- 
hesive organisational structure, made the Ātavallān the chief 
vehicle of expressing the Saiva faith of Tamilnadu. Both the 
Tyagaraja and the Nataraja have a strong Vaisnavite substratum 
and tradition has it that Kulottunga II flung the image of 
Govindaraja of Chidambaram into the sea.? Like most temple 
cults in Tamilnadu both these cults are deeply tinged with 
Tantrism. The Diksitars now point to the Chidambara-rahasyam 
or the esoteric truth of Chidambaram as a cakra—the sammelana 
cakra, which is in essence the worship of a yantra. Thus, all Saiva 
temples were sooner or later absorbed into the Smārta-Sākta brand 
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of Tàntrism. The ajapā yantram, to be discussed in Chapter V, 
along with the worship of the aksarapitha (the seat of the letters of 
the alphabet) to which a separate shrine is dedicated within the 
Tiruvárür complex, is a clear indication of the predominance of 
Tantric concepts in Tiruvarür. 

The presiding lirga itself in all these Saivite temples seems to 
betray strong chthonic traits. They are all named primarily after 
the geographical area, such as Tiruvorriyūrutaiyār Mahātēvar or 
Maraikkātēšvarar, etc., and seem to symbolise territorial gods. 
Like the ancestral tablets of the Chinese, the Cham kūts, etc., they 
seem to have a strong root in the soil, and command a local 
loyalty. The Somāskanda, in the form of Tyāgarāja, expressed a 
shift of emphasis from the soil to the ruler. It was hence a 
palladium of sovereignty. The Vitanka, then, as the subtle 
Sūksmašarīra, was treated as the universalistic kundalini. Thus, 
the realm, the ruler and the cosmos are blended into one, and the 
temple becomes both the transcendental and immanent abode of 
Godhead. 


NOTES 


1. See George Spencer, ‘The Sacred Geography of the Saivite Hymns’ Numen, 17 
(1970), pp.232-44; especially the map showing the sacred clusters and their 
locations. 

2. The eight are: Tirukkantyur (plucking off Brahma's head), Tirukkovalür (an- 
nihilation of Andhakasura), Tiruvatikai (burning of the three cities), a favourite 
metaphor for the Siddhāntins, who regard the three cities as the three malas, 
Tiruppariyilür (plucking of Takkan - Daksa), Tiruvirkuti (killing of 
Calantarācura = Jalandharasura), Valuvur (destruction of Kajācura=Gajāsura), 
Tirukkurukai (burning of Manmatan-Manmatha), and Tirukkatayūr, where 
in order to save Mārkaņtēyan=Mārkaņdeya from death, Siva kicked Yama, 
the god of Death. 

3. The Saptasthalam are linked by the annual celebration of a common festival 
commemorating the wedding of Rsabhadeva. The seven ksetras are as fol- 
lows: 

Tiruvaiyāru, which is the main focal point, Tiruppalanam, Tillaittanam, 

(Tillaisthāna) Tiruppünturutti, Tiruccērrutturai, Tirūvētikūti and 

Tirukkaņtiyūr. See Andre Beteille's description of this festival in "Social 

Organisations of temples in Thanjavir Village’. H.R., Vol. V., No.1, pp.74-92. 
4. The Five Halls are: 

Ponna-ampalam, the Golden Hall - Chidambaram. 

Rajata-ampalam, the Silver Hall - Madurai. 

Tamra-ampalam, the Copper Hall - Tirunelveli. 

Irattina-ampalam, the Jewelled Hall - Tiruvalankatu. 
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Citra ampalam, the Painted Hall - Kurrālam. 

The Five Elements are Prthivi - Earth - at Karici or Tiruvārūr, Apās or water - 
Tiruvānaikkaā Tejas or Fire - Tiruvaņņāmalai, Vāyu or Wind - Kālahasti, and 
Ākāša or Ether (Space) - Chidambaram. 

The Cakras and their hypostatisation are: 

Mūlādhāra - Tiruvārūr or Kāficī; Svādhisthāna - Tiruvanaikka; Manipüraka - 
Tiruvannamalai; Anahata - Kāļahasti; Ājñā - Chidambaram and Sahasrāra - 
Kāšī. These equations vary from text to text and thus Madurai often claims 
to be Dvadasanta, or the point closest to sahasrāra, etc. Note the close relation 
between Cakras and Elements referred to in note 5 above. 

For a detailed discussion of the sites associated with the Sakti tradition and 
regarded as Šākti pīthas see D.C. Sircar, The Saktapithas. The list of 64 varies 
from region to region and the southern tradition again incorporates several 
sites in Southern India unknown to the northern tradition. For a brief look into 
the southern tradition see A.V. Jeyachundrun, Sakti, Madurai, 1966. 

Vide Supra , Chapter II, for the derogatory terms used against the Jainas and 
Bauddhas as people who spoke through their noses an alien speech, etc. 
The Tamil-Sanskrit synthesis is expressed by expressions such as "muttamilum 
nanmaraiyum anan kantay" (Behold him who is pure Tamil and the four Vedas) 
and "Vatamoliyum tentamilum maraikalnankum ānavan kāņ” (Behold him who is 
the northern tongue and the southern Tami] and the four vedas, Appar VI.301) 
or "centamilotu āriyaņai cciriyanai" (The one who has combined with pure 
Tamil Aryan Tongue) etc. Several examples are cited by Venkatacami in 
Camanamum Tamilum, (in Tamil) p. 60. 

The Vedic-Agamic synthesis is expressed several times by Cékkilar, "Vetaneri 
tala:ttonka miku caivatturaivilanka", (Periyapuranam Tirunana’cam, V.1); 
“Caivaneri vaitikattin tarumaneriyūtum talaippa", etc. (Periyapurāņam, Itankali, 
V.5, n.1). 

Viranmīņtār is said to have been deeply affronted and practically excommu- 
nicated not only Cuntarar but the lord whom Cuntarar worshipped. See 
Chapter VI for some of the interesting additions and embellishments to the 
myth. Cuntarar, in order to appease Viranmintàr composed the eulogy of the 
62 saints preceding him. This is recorded by Cēkkiļār, in the section called 
Tiruttoņtatokaippurāņam in the Periyapurāņam. Cuntarar's extolling the atiyar 
as a group as if they were a corporate Tamil Saiva group is interesting in a 
cultural and social context. Only Tirumülar in the list was a non-Tamilian and - 
even he, though from the north had entered into the body of a Tamilian 
cowherd, and was thus truly Tami]. 

Tiruvārūrppurānam, ‘Tiruvilaccarukkam’, v.14, p.104. 

The couplet runs: 

“Nakai Karáyal Kūlili Nakara nalankelu Maraivana 

Nallarikaivanpuri cainiya Vaymüram ippati yarinum 

tollaiyakamam pakarnta viti vali marraiyar uvakai mürti katamaiyum avakai velaracan 
arppanam purintu malivilavetuttananmato" 

Examples are provided in the Taņtiyatikaļ purāņam (sp. v.26 and v.27) and 
Naminantiyatikal puranam in the Periyapuranam. The former refers to the 
destruction of Jaina monasteries to enlarge the Kamalalaya tank within the 
Tiruvārūr temple complex. See also T.V. Mahalingam, ed., Mackenzie Manu- 
scripts, No. 69, p.298. 

The couplet "cīrār ... cattavitankal" appears in the written form in Peruntokai, 
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29. 


pātal 89, which is a collection of famous sayings and passages. Kantapurāņam 
6. 23 117-119 lists the seven Vitanka ksétras as Nakai, Naļļāru, Karāyal, Kēļariyūr, 
Vāymiyūr, and Tirumaraikkātu, apart from the chief one, Tiruvārūr. The 
place names, however, are not mentioned in the Sivarahasyakhanda, which 
only gives the information that six other images were enshrined in six other 
villages (see SRRH 5-6, 1-62; 5.7. 1-64). See also Tirunallaruppuranam, pp. 1-2; 
Vétaraniya Māhāmyam, 94. 1-59; Paraficoti Munivar Vētāraņiya Purāņam 8. 1-42; 
Vētāraniya Puranam of Akēratēvar, 18. 1-51. 

U. Vē Cāmināta Aiyar, Notes to Antakavi Virarakava's Tiruvarür Ula, v. 25. 


Appar, patikam, VI. 34. 

Aiyatlikalkatavarkon, Ksétravenpa, v. 4. 

See above Vitanka in Epigraphy. Also Catāciva Paņtārattār, Pirkāla Colavaralāru 
for the influence of Tiruvarür on the Thafijāvūr temple. 

The ‘Tantiyatikal Puranam’ in the Periyapurāņam refers to a dream of the Cūļa 
king in which the deity Tyāgarāja asked him to go to the rescue of Tantiyatikal 
and drive out the Jainas, who were obstructing his work of digging the temple 
tank wider. 

578 of 1904, S 11 Vol. XVII, No.624. 

Tradition persisted in attributing līlais to Tyāgarāja, a belief corroborated by 
the Mucukundasahasranamam. Tiricirapuram Minatcicuntaram Pillai collected 
thirteen of them in the 1840s and Piccantarkoyil Iracakopala Pillai published 
all the 365 in the 1950s. This work has been discussed in detail in Chapter VI. 
These stories make the Tyāgarāja a palladium of Cola royalty much in the 
fashion of the tiruvilaiyatals which make the deity Cuntarēšvara the proprietor 
of Madurai, along with his consort Minàksi. 

See S. Virasamy Patthar, The Temple and its Significance, p. 125, for a compari- 
son between Tiruvarür and Chidambaram. 

Two copper plates recently deciphered by the Dept. of Archaelogy, Thafjavür 
Tamil University, have corroborated this. Personal Communication, 1983. The 
details of publication, if it has been published are not known to the author. 
B.G.L. Swamy had discussed this in his work Chidambaram. The ritual 
tradition of Tiruvarür has preserved memories of this and to this day the 
Chidambaram Dīksitārs collect money from the the Tyāgarājaswāmi 
Devasthānam. An inscription from the thousand pillared hall in Chidambaram 
is also believed to refer to this. 

Information recorded in Guruparamparā, a Vaisnavite account of Vaisnava 
matters and its activities etc., cited by K. A.N. Sastri Cólas, p. 107. 

The Leyden Grant, E.I. XXII refers to Rajaraja’s grant of Anaimankalam village 
to the Cūdārnaņivihāra, built by the Sailendra king. 

The term Kārēņa is an abbreviation of Kāyārohaņa meaning 'descent into the 
body' and refers to the myth of Lakulisa, founder of a branch of Pasupatas. 
A.R.E. 1957 B 150-169; A.R.E. 1958 A.7; This is a copper plate; 164 pf A.R.E. 
1956 refers to Nākai Alakar and it specifies that it refers to 
Alakavitankapperumal; 150 of 1956. 164 of A.R.E. 1956-57 records the gift of 
a jewel set with precious stones such as paccai, manikkam, etc., to the deity 
represented in the silver image of Nākai Aļakar by the agent of the king of Šrī 
Vijayam. Nāgapattaņam is called Colakulavallipattanam and that gives an 
idea of the importance of the port to the Colas. In 150 of 1956-57 the 
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Alakavitankapperumal is clearly distinguished from the Tirukkaronamutaiyar. 
451-4 of A.R.E. 1908; three of these refer to Rājarāja I, the fourth belongs to 
Rājendra's time. 

454 of A.R.E 1908. 

S.I.I XVII, 445-545, mainly Cola from Aditya I to Rājendra IIL Thus, one 
hundred inscriptions have come to light from this temple. 

509 of S.1.1. XVII, 443 of XVII of the 15th year of Rājarāja I = 999-1000 a.D. Also 
of Parantaka I (S.1.I. XVIII, 517). 

Campantar, the 'green hymn' or paccai patikam refers to the magical survival 
of Campantar's hymn from fire while the Jain hymns were burnt. 

A.R.E. 1960-61, 298-309; A.R.E., 1962-63, 579-620. 

A.R.E. 1962-63, 586. 

A.R.E. 1961. Nos. 302 and 306 and A.R.E. 1962-63,Nos. 582 and 587. 
L'Hernault, op.cit., Pl. 30. 

A.R.E. 1951, B 246-69. (Total number of inscriptions = 23; of these 19 belong to 
Cola and 7 to Pāņtiya). 

491 of 1916 refers to Tiruvampikai I$uramutaiyanàyanàr at Itaikkal alias 
Tentiruvarür. 492 of 1916 in modern Tamil registers the name of a certain 
Kalingan, who is said to have celebrated the Parikuni utsavam in seven veņpā 
verses of god Ampiki I$uramutaiyàr at Tentiruvārūr and constructed a chariot 
and a flag-staff. 501 of 1916 again refers to the same person as constructing 
according to Agamic injunctions a big gópura and mantapa as well as jewelled 
car and the circuit wall for the Tyaga temple at Ten Tiru Arür. This expression 
"Tentiruvarür ' occurs several times in inscriptions and according to the com- 
mentator of the Periyapurāņam, C.K.Cuppiramanimutaliyàr, the term ‘Ten Tiru 
Arür' refers to present-day Tiruvārūr and the areas of the Tyāgarājasvāmi 
temple while vata or northern is the nearby hamlet. He has pointed out that 
this differentiation is registered even in modern land registers. See 
Tiruttoņtarpurāņam, Vol. I, p. 631. 

See Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 381, n. 55. 

The temples of Tiruvārūr and Tiruvorriyūr and the deities enshrined therein 
played a crucial part in the life of Cuntarar in his later years as well, when he 
lost his eyesight. This, according to the myth, was the result of divine punish- 
ment for breaking his vow and leaving Tiruvorriyūr and his wife Cankili, 
whom he had vowed never to part from; he is believed to have regained the 
sight in one eye in Kanci and the other in Tiruvārūr. 

A.R.E. 1912 from 98 to 208, a total of 151 inscriptions, a great majority being 
Cola. 

A.R.E. 1912, No.126, S.I.I., IV, 553. 

Eschmann, Kulke and others, The Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradition 
of Orissa, p.79-99. 

Mackenzie Mss. No.69, p.298, lists the Jain villages belonging to the Cola 
country. Among them are Tiruvārūr, Vedaranyam and Nāgapattaņam. The 
list was composed in Šaka era 1798, i.e. 1846 A.D., obviously recording earlier 
history drawn from both oral and written sources. 

Dr. N. Subrahmanian Felicitation, Home to Historians, pp.167-73. 

Forty-four dancers were transferred from Tiruvarür temples to Thanjavur by 
Rajaraja I, S.I.I., 11,66. This shows the shift of importance. 

Spencer, George W., ‘Religious Networks and Royal Influence in 11th century 
South India', Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol.11- 
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12, 968 ff. He views the Brhadisvara temple as a "means of bridging together 
court and countryside in a politico-economic symbiosis". 

Kulke, Herman and others, The Cult of Jagannāth and the Regional Tradition of 
Orissa, p. 199, f.n. 2. 

There are several references to the removal of the Govindaraja image from 
Chidambaram by Kulottunga II, such as Takkayākapparaņi, vv.777; 808-10; 
Kulottunkan Colanula II. v. 69-106, especially vv.77-8; Rajarajacolan ula II 58-66, 
and 65-6; Kulottunkacolan Pillaittamil, payiram 87; and 363 of 1907. Kēyil Oluku 
refers to the monarch as Kirimikanta Colan. The Vaisnava substratum has been 
discussed in Chapters III and IV. 

The main contention of the Chidambaram priests is that the worship at 
Chidambaram was Vedic and not even Agamic, let alone Nigamic. The 
Sammēlana is a Cakra of Siva and Devi. This could well be the Somešvara of 
the Rauravagama. More detailed analysis of this yantra is likely to throw light 
on several aspects of the Natarāja Cult. 


Chapter Four 
THE TYAGARAJA ORIGIN MYTH 


The Tyāgarāja cult and the myths surrounding it are so closely 
connected that it is impossible to study the one without the other. 
This chapter will focus on one particular aspect of the Tyāgarāja 
mythology, viz. the origin myth. In order to avoid repetition, 
other myths and legends which grew around this deity will be 
studied in sections dealing with religious syntheses, social adap- 
tations and the close relationship between the cult and the state. 

The Tyāgarāja origin myths, like most of this class of myths, is 
multi-layered and for the sake of clarity the various strata in its 
growth shall be traced bearing the following categories in mind, 
i.e. the origin; the period of ornamentation and variations; and 
the arrival of a standardised form. 

The origin in an iconic and conceptual sense can be traced back 
to c.a. 7th century A.D. as seen in the last chapter. The period of 
ornamentation, elaboration and variety of renderings of the myth 
can be placed between the 7th and 16th centuries A.D. for it was 
at the last mentioned date that the Sthalapurāņa (Tamil talapuranam) 
of Tiruvārūr appeared in the written form. 

In the course of this study attempts will also be made to 
investigate the relationship between the Tyāgarāja and the other 
main foci of worship in the cult centres. Two examples, viz. the 
Tyāgarāja of Tiruvarür and of Tiruvorriyür would be studied at 
greater depth and treated as a typology for this study. 

At Tiruvārūr the Tyāgarāja cult was comparatively a later 
arrival, much like the Nataraja at Chidambaram. The cult of the 
anthill' and presumably even that of the Hatake$v ra? preceded 
the introduction of the Tyagaraja. The worship of the anthill is a 
well known feature o: folk or village religion in South India.’ 
Anthill worship, by the time of recorded history was no longer 
confined to the south for it was fairly prevalent in Northern India 
as well. In the South the worship of anthills and of the serpents 
inhabiting them was associated with both Šiva and Murukan.* As 
Shulman has pointed out there are some oft-repeated motifs in 
the talapuranam, and one of the recurrent ones is that of the deity 
revealing its presence as a consequence of being wounded, albeit 
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unknowingly, by a devotee. The most freguent seguence of events 
is one in which a cow or a horse or a man unknowingly hits a 
mound of earth or an anthill and it pours out blood, thereby 
revealing the linga beneath? The Valmikanatha or the 
Purritankontan of Tiruvarür, however is not associated with any 
such direct violence to the linga but with the beheading of Visnu 
and the theme of the great sacrifice at Kuruksetra. This, however 
belongs to the stage of ornamentation and of the introduction of 
variations in the myth. 

Connected very often with the cult of the snake and the anthill 
is that of subterranean caverns and passages which lead into the 
netherworld.* In Tiruvarur the Hatake$vara is regarded as a 
nāgabila or the passage leading to the netherworld. At Tiruvorriyūr 
too tradition persists in the existence of an underground passage 
connecting the anthill linga to the atti (fig tree) outside” The 
anthill, a Pre-Aryan folk symbol, was adopted by the Sanskritists 
and as Shulman has pointed out the anthill in its Sanskritic 
classical form of religion assumed the connotation of the yajna or 
sacrifice, which is essential for creation. "The serpent dwelling in 
the anthill s the fiery seed of creation", "the locus of the vastu, the 
remnant of the sacrifice that produces new life”.* At Tiruvārūr 
Murukan is worshipped in his composite form of the Tyāgarāja, 
and the serpent and the anthill are as mentioned earlier connected 
intimately with Murukan. 

The Tyagaraja origin myth too, at least in its earlier stages, 
centres around Murukan. Shulman, however, holds quite the 
opposite view. He suggests that with the revival of the Murukan 
cult in the 15th century the Murukan cultic myth makers 
"capitalised on the Tyāgarāja popularity? This does not bear 
close scrutiny since both the Īttiyelupatu and the 
Mucukundasahasranāmam refer to the Murukan connection. The 
latter is aware of both the traditions and makes no attempt to 
favour one or the other or even regard them as being at variance. 
The image is a Somāskanda and so the attributes, qualities and 
myths woven around Murukan are transferred with ease to Siva. 
The Vitivitankan, to my mind, was originally Murukan, with the 
word vitanka being equivalent to Muruku, 'beauty', and the 
Tevaram singers transferred it to Somaskanda and in the process 
enhanced the position of Siva in the trinity. Shulman also sug- 
gests the possibility that the Murukan myth could be regarded 
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as "a final assertion of Murukan's identify with Skanda of Purānic 
tradition”. If this were so, it is easy to ascribe the period of its 
origin to the age of the Pallavas who were keen in working out 
a Sanskrit-Tamil as well as a Siva, Visnu, Kumāra synthesis. This 
process of religious and cultural synthesis was best represented 
iconically by the composite Somāskanda and since it was a suc- 
cessful royal attempt at integration and hence acted as a source 
of prestige, it soon became a palladium of their sovereignty. 
Thus, the Tyāgarāja was superimposed and then synthesised 
with an ancient primitive cult of anthills and subterranean 
passages. 

The origin myth carries distinct memories of the Tyāgarāja 
being brought to earth by a Cola king. The concept of the proces- 
sional vītivitanka (Tyagaraja) was familiar to Appar and the icon 
itself made its debut in the 7th-8th centuries A.p. It was first 
patronised by the Pallavas. The connection between the Colas 
and the image, however, has a long history. The Vitivitankan of 
the Tēvāram singers was certainly a Siva symbol. However, the 
Kanta Purāņam, Sivarahasyakhanda and the Ittiyelupatu record his 
Murukan associations. The talapurāņas again revert to the Siva 
symbol. The Mucukundasahasranāmam treats it as a Siva-Sakti 
symbol. In this maze of symbols it is difficult to arrange them in 
any evolutionary order. 


The Origin 

In the Cilappatikaram! there are references to a mortal king guard- 
ing the heavens. Indra, we are told, appointed a bhüta to help 
this mortal king in guarding his celestial abode. When the demons 
engulfed the heavens with cloud of darkness the guardian bhüta 
swallowed it and the king was thus able to ward off the demons 
(Pukarkkantam, 7-13). Atiyarkkunallar, the commentator, states 
that the king guarded the heavens when Indra went to rescue 
the amrta (ambrosia) stolen by the demons. The reference to this 
king occurs in three places in the above mentioned work. In the 
Intiravilavūretutta katai of the Pukark kantam ”? the story of the 
bhūta accomplice of the king, whom the commentary identifies 
with Mucukuntan, is told in passing. The king's guarding the 
city of Indra is again referred to in Katalatukatai of the same 
Kantam. The commentary again identifies him with Mucukuntan. 
This stanza, i.e. vv.14-17 further informs us that as a reward for 
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his guarding the heavens he was given the five halls. The inci- 
dent is beautifully captured in an ammanaivari in the vancikkantam, 
valttukkatai, ^ in which the king is referred to as a Cola. Thus it 
is in the time of Atiyārkkunallār, the commentator that the name 
Mucukuntan is associated with this Cola guardian of Indra's 
quarters and the receiver of the five halls. Atiyarkkunallàr is 
generally placed in the 12th-13th centuries A.D. Cayankontār, of 
the same period reiterates the story and calls the Cēla hero 
Mucukuntan.^ 

It is only in the Īttiyelupatu of Ottakküttar that the first clear 
outlines of the Tyāgarāja origin myth begin to appear. On stylistic 
grounds Mu. Arunachalam and Vellaivaranar regard this to be of 
such inferior literary merit that they believe that it was composed 
in the 18th century, when according to Mu. Arunachalam it was 
popular for books to be written extolling Vellalas, Cettiyārs and 
other caste-groups.!* On a close examination of the content, and 
reference to the names of some of the feudatories and certain 
geographical zones and placing it in the context of the importance 
of the Kaikkolar community in the 13th century epigraphs, it 
seems. very highly probable that it was an authentic work of 
Ottakküttar, albeit of an inferior standard. As far as our present 
purpose is concerned, suffice it to say that Ottakküttar does refer 
to the origin myth in his other works as well. K.A.N. Sastri," 
R.Nagasamy,'* Kamil Zvelebil? and several other historians re- 
gard it as an authentic work. Zvelebil's dating is based on stylistic 
grounds as well. 

The Ittiyelupatu® is a poem in praise of the cerikuntars. Cenkuntars 
are a class of weavers known in epigraphs as kaikkolars (Kai is 
hand and kol is loom and so they were the handloom weavers), 
who played a very important part in temple administration as 
well as in military affairs. Kaikkolars are known to have been 
granted ruttirapati lands and were referred to by the title of 
senapati or commanders-in-chief ? and seemed to have sat on 
temple councils settling disputes.” Even the 9th century A.D. 
lexicon, the Tivākaram, refers to Cenkuntarpatai or army of 
cenkuntars. Ottakkūttan* belonged to this community and is said 
to have composed this poem of seventy three stanzas and two 
hundred and ninety two verses on constant entreaties from the 
weaver community. A.later work called the Cenkuntar 
pirapantattirattu was edited by Capapati Mutaliar and published 
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in 1926. They had constantly made a bid as a group for social 
mobility. ARE 34 of 1957-58 of 13th century proclaims after much 
deliberation that ten thousand weavers (here called devanga', the 
weavers were called cóliya cāliyar, kaikkolar and dēvāngas) could 
wear the sacred thread. This is similar to the rathakāras or chariot 
makers, who too were given permission to wear the sacred thread 
(see Chapter 7). The Kaikkūļars are referred to as Ekangaviras in 
ARE No.5 and No.7 of 1943-44 who fought till death for ruler and 
realm. Thus there is a strong tradition of weavers following the 
martial arts and being worshippers of Murukan. 

_ The Tyāgarāja origin myth is introduced in v.32 of the 
Ittiyelupatu where it is stated that Mucukuntan, because of the 
succesful completion of his penances in his previous birth (muntai 
nonpinal), won the favour of Lord Murukan. The Lord bestowed 
on Mucukuntan his nine personal warrior bodyguards, who were 
his own brothers, and sent them down to the earth as the protec- 
tors of the realm. With the aid of these nine brave men (nava vīras) 
Mucukuntan conquered the world and earned the title 'King of 
Kings'. Mucukuntan's capital city is given as Karür. The nine 
warriors, the work tells us, took human forms, married Cola 
princesses and settled in Cóla lands. Mucukuntan himself mar- 
ried the daughter of the chief warrior Virabahu and established 
a dynasty (v. 34). The link with the main story is provided by the 
fact that Ottakküttan, the poet, is presented as a scion of the 
family of the chief of the cenkuntars, who was one of the nine 
warriors of Murukan. It was this warrior weaver and confidant 
of the king who is credited with bringing the Tyāgarāja to the 
earth. 

Details are provided about the icon and its mythical origins. It 
was, the poet assures us, the self-same image which was en- 
shrined in the bosom of Tirumal, as he lay in the cosmic ocean 
attended upon by Laksmi (v. 33), and the very same one which 
was bestowed on Indra (Akantalan). This image was brought to 
earth by the Cenkuntan chief for the benefit of his royal master 
Mucukuntan.^ It provides further information on the rule of 
Mucukuntan, for we are told that a deluge in the form of floods 
and submarine fire swept through the earth and Mucukuntan 
and the nine warriors had to take temporary shelter in Heaven. 
Mucukuntan prayed to Siva and the Lord asked him to marry the 
daughter of Vīrabāhu, the chief of the nine warriors and establish 
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a new dynasty. He gladly obeyed and then embarked on consoli- 
dating his position by defeating the king of Kerala, Sri Lanka 
(Ilam), etc. The political implications of the myth are extremely 
interesting and will be discussed in Chapter 9. Stylistically what 
is interesting here is that the legends are juxtaposed in such a 
manner whereby a close parallel is drawn between Mucukuntan 
and the Cola monarch Kulottunga II and the chief of the Cenkuntars 
and the poet-author of the work Ottakküttan. That the royal 
patron of the poet was Kulottunga II is made explicit in a verse 
which runs "pātum pulavar panikonta küttan patampuyattai cutum 
kulottunka Colan enreyennai colluvare" , added as a separate verse 
(tanicceyyul) and referring to the praises heaped on our poet by 
Kulottunkan (Kulēttunga)*. That this Kulottunkan was the sec- 
ond Kulottunga has to be inferred from the fact that Ottakkūttar 
is believed to have been the court-poet of three successive Cola — 
monarchs, Vikrama Cola, Kulottunga II and Rājarāja, on the three 
of whom he composed the Mūvar ulā. 

Thus, in the Ittiyelupatu the Tyāgarāja myth connects Visnu, 
Indra, Mucukuntan and the Cenkuntar chief. In the 
Irācarācacēlanulā (v. 140) of the same poet, we get the information 
that Mucukuntan guarded the heavens on Indra’s request and 
brought back the divine damsels to earth.” Here, no mention is 
made of the Tyagaraja and the bringing of it to the earth. In 
Kulottunkkacolanulà again of the same poet, a reference is made to 
Mucukuntan’s guarding the heavens till the arrival of Murukan 
and, having sleeplessly guarded the gods, won the boon of unin- 
terrupted sleep.” Here one can see that Krsna of the Bhagavata 
Purana and Harivarhša has been substituted by Murukan. Here 
too, he is credited with having brought the heavenly damsels to 
earth. In all this, the myth is strongly tinged with the Murukan 
cult. The Mucukundasahasranamam v.376-7 refer to this Murukan 
affiliation in the Tyagaraja myth, in the following terms: “Om 
navavira samupēta Mucukunda suvanditaya namah”. The aspect of 
the myth dealing with image being enshrined in the heart of 
Visnu was hinted at by Appar (IV.4.9) when he described the 
deity as "paiyaficutarvitu nakapallikolvan ullattānai”, ‘the Lord who 
resides in the heart of one who lies on a five-hooded serpent’, 
' referring to the concept of AnantaSayin Visnu. Other than this 
one reference, there is very little information in the Tēvāram on 
the myths specially connected with Tyagaraja. Nowadays the 
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Sara Sarnhāra festival connected with Kārttikeya (to celebrate the 
destruction of a demon called Cürapatuman in Tamil and Sūra 
Padma in Sanskrit) is performed only by the Kaikkolar commu- 
nity, thus bringing back echoes of this myth. 


Elaborations and Variants of the Myth 
The Kantapurāņam and the two talapurāņas from Tiruvārūr give 
the two standard variants of the myth. The Kantapurāņam looks 
at it from the Murukan cultic point of view, while the two 
talapurāņas give it a stronger Saivite bias. The Kantapuranam has 
proved to be again a very difficult work to date, and "the most 
widely differing dates have been suggested... ranging from the 
8th to the 17th or even 18th centuries A.D."? Mu. Arunachalam 
places him between Viracéliyam and Arunakirinatar, i.e.c.a. 1070 
to 1400 a.D.” K.A.N. Sastri places the author in 1625 a.D. As 
Zvelebil has pointed out three poets of the 17th century a.D. refer 
to the work and so that seems to be the safe terminus ad quem.” 
The Kantapurāņam is a work of ten thousand three hundred 
and forty-five stanzas by Kacciyappamunivar, an ardent devotee 
of Murukan and a Sivācārya (a Saiva priest) at the Kumarakkēttam 
(the shrine of Kumara or Murukan) at Kāñcīpuram. Kacciyappar 
also describes Mucukuntan’s great devotion to Murukan and he 
is said to have attended the wedding of Skanda to Teyvayānai, 
the daughter of Indra, a mythical event localised a: Tirupparan- 
kunram.? He is said to have observed the Kārttikkai sasti and 
other fasts for Murukan on the advice of Vasistha. He is said to 
have meditated on Murukan and when the god appeared asked 
that one of the Lord's attendants be bestowed on him. The invin- 
cible nine warriors bestowed by the generous Marukan became 
the protectors of Mucukuntan's realm. Mucukuntan married the 
daughter of Vīrabāhu, Citrāvali, and founded a dynasty. Several 
minor incidents recording the whims of Vīrabāhu's daughter are 
recorded in the Kantapurāņam (6.23; 41-44) and in Kalinkkattupparani 
(6.192) and appear in an identical version in the Ittiyelupatu. Was 
Kacciyappar copying Ottakküttar or was a spurious Ottakküttar 
using the Kantapurāņam information? Judging from the abun- 
dance of quasi-historical details and the repetitions of some of the 
stories in other works of Ottakküttar, I personally feel inclined to 
place the Ittiyelupatu among the minor works of Ottakküttar. 
The marriage of Mucukuntan to the daughter of Virabahu and 
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his founding a new dynasty as the result of this union have a close 
parallel with the founding of the second line of Colas by Kulottunga 
I, who became the monarch by virtue of marrying the daughter 
of Rājarāja I and he took special pride in his Cóla link. He also 
needed the legitimisation of his power. This shall be dealt with at 
some length in Chapter 9. 

Coming back to the Kantapuranam, the Kantaviruttapatalam 
describes the whole elaborated and ornamented origin myth of 
Tyāgarāja. Visnu enshrined the icon in his heart and its gentle 
sway, following the rhythmic breathing of the deity, formed the 
motionless dance of Tyagaraja. The icon was bestowed on Indra, 
who subsequently, in an effort to evade his promise to 
Mucukuntan, (he had promised to give Mucukuntan whatever he 
asked for and the mortal king asked for the Somāskanda- 
Tyāgarāja) made six replicas of the image and asked the Cola king 
to choose the right one. This the mortal king promptly did with 
divine help, and Mucukuntan thus received all the seven Tyāgarāja 
icons. It further refers to the seven villages in which the seven 
images were enshrined.? 


Standardised Form ef the Myth 

It is in the 16th century talapurāņas that the final stages of the 
embellishments are added and the myth acquires a standardised 
form. The Kamalālaya cirappu is the earlier of the two talapuranas 
and it was composed by Chidambaram Kankatti $rimaraiifinaca- 
mpantanayanar ofthe Kukanamaccivaya matam of Chidambaram 
in 1469 Cālivākana Era, (i.e. Saka Era) i.e. 1547 a.o. The date is 
given in the pāyiraccarukkam (v. 25). The work consists of 1066 
verses in twenty-four chapters. The Tyāgarāja myth as contained 
in the Somaskanda carukkam runs as follows: 

Visnu desired a son, and so performed severe penance and 
meditated on the liriga of Siva. Siva appeared with Umi by his 
side and blessed him with a son. The goddess, however felt 
slighted as Visnu had not offered her worship and in her boiling 
rage (Kotittitu Umai) at being ignored (ennai matittilai) pronounced 
a curse that the son thus born would instantly die (kan un putalvan 
vatai patuvün). Visnu, realizing his folly, decided to meditate on 
Siva, Umā and their son Skanda, all seated on the same platform, 
and asked Visvakarma, the divine craftsman to fashion such an 
icon depicting Siva, three-eyed with a buck in his upper left hand 
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and an axe in his upper right with the lower left and right hands 
in vara and abhaya mudrās respectively. He was to be accompanied 
by Devi and Kumāra between them. Iconographically these at- 
tributes appeared only in the Cola bronzes on a regular basis 
though a stone sculpture with these attributes has come from the 
KailaSanatha at Kāficīpuram, as seen in chapter II. 

He then appeased Devi by explaining that there was no Siva 
without Devi and vice versa and, thus appeased, she modified the 
curse by which the child of Visnu though burnt by Siva, would 
continue to live in a bodiless form. Thus the myth of Kamadahana 
or burning of Kama, the God of love, was woven into this. Tamil 
myths were clearly reworkings of the Sanskrit myths and adapted 
to suit their specific requirements.” 

While Visnu was meditating on this icon the heavens were 
threatened by the demon Kaliyan, and Indra asked Visnu for the 
efficacious emblem of Somāskanda. Thus armed, Indra defeated 
the asura only to be attacked by yet another demon called Valan. 
This time Indra entreated Mucukuntan to help him, and the Cola 
king vanquished the enemy; promised by Indra that he could ask 
for anything in return, Mucukuntan asked for Tyāgarāja. Indra 
sent him to Visnu to obtain his permission, which he did and duly 
enshrined it to the south of the anthill-deity, Purritankontan irukkum 
porulin tenpāl, at Tiruvarür. He is said to have installed it in the 
month of Māci in the hasta naksatra (referring to a zodiacal posi- 
tion). The chapter then describes the rites and rituals such as the 
Pankuni Uttiram, etc. and dwells at length on the efficacy of these 
rites and in the dangers incurred by a slipshod performance of the 
rituals.” 

The other talapurāņam on Tiruvārūr was written by Campanta 
Munivar, the disciple of Nirampavalakiya Tēcikar in the year 
1592 a.D. He is believed to have belonged to the Tarumapura 
Atinam. This work consists of 111 chapters and 2929 verses. Three 
of these chapters refer to the Tyāgarāja myth. Mucukuntan's fight 
with the demons is graphically described and so also his life in 
heaven prior to his being born as a mortal. He is believed to have 
been a monkey in the heavens and inadvertently dropped vilva 
leaves on Siva and Umi. As a-reward for this act of piety, he was 
made the king of the Cólas. Mucukuntan is presented as the 
culture-hero of the Tamils. He drove out hunger and disease and 
was an epitome of wisdom, courage and devotion. 
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In this chapter the son of Visnu is explicity equated with Kama 
and the theme of Siva’s dance, to be studied in the next chapter, 
is introduced for the first time with all the eschatological and 
soteriological implications. From this time on, this motif becomes 
the salient feature of the cult. The soft undulations of Visnu’s 
breath form the dance of Somaskanda, the ajapā natanam. That the 
icon is regarded as the immanent form of the deity and not just 
an emblem becomes clear when Visnu, as stated in the 
Tiruvariirppuranam requests Siva, Devi and Skanda to descend 
and imbue the icon with their presence for the sake of the welfare 
of the world (inta ulakam muluvatum uytal ventum). 

The basic pattern of the story in the two Purāņas, apart from the 
theme of dance in the Tiruvarürppuranam, is the same. The theme 
of dance finds mention in a very general manner in the Tēvāram 
hymns on Vitivitankan or Arüran as Tyāgarāja was called. Appar 
addresses him as 'ātuvāy nī nattam' and Campantar refers to the 
dance particularly of the Lord of Tiruvaymür. Another major 
difference between the two talapurāņas is that the subterfuge of 
Indra and his making six replicas of the image are not mentioned 
in the Kamalālayaccirappu. In the Tiruvārūrppurāņam, the spot is 
much emphasised for the Somāskanda Tyāgarāja wants to be 
enshrined at Tiruvārūr: ennai Tiruvārūrukkku Kontu cel; pūcanai 
cey.? This theme is further emphasised in the Tiruvārūrulā, where 
Brahmā is said to have weighed the earth of every shrine against 
the weight of the icon and found that it was Tiruvarur which 
weighed more and hence the icon was enshrined there. In the fifty 
years between the two talapurāņas a great deal of elaboration and 
embellishment had been added. It must be remembered, however, 
that Indra's subterfuge and the story of the seven images was 
known to the Kanta Purāņam and Sivarahasyakhanda. The 17th 
century Vetàrantyappuranam of Paraficēti munivar basically keeps 
to the Mucukuntan myth (ch.8, 1-42) and so does the Vétaraniya 
Māhātmiyam of Akoratévar (18: 1-51). Other works which refer to | 
the Mucukuntan theme are Tirumūrtimālai 12-13 (91-108), 
Tiruppērūrtalappurāņam 16 (1-54,171-26), Tiruvanmiyurpuranam, 6, 
Kaciyaraniyamahatmiyam (Kaciyaranya is Alankuti), Nallurppurāņam 
and the Tiruvorriyūrppurāņam. The earliest legends had a 
preponderently Murukan base; in the Tevaram hymns, however, 
the Siva-utsavabera aspect is much emphasised but with the con- 

stant reminder that Siva is with Sakti by his side.” In the talapurāņas, 
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both in relation to the story of Purritankontan and the Tyāgarāja, the 
area is regarded as the realm of Sakti and the curse on Visnu is 
pronounced by Sakti since she feels relegated toan inferior position 
vis a vis Siva. This, when studied in the context of some of the 
sculptures in the Tiruvārūr temple and other Tyāgarāja shrines and 
juxtaposed against the Comācimārānār episode “ provides inter- 
esting information on the remarkable maze of syntheses that finally 
resulted in the Tyagaraja cult. 

Turning to another enigmatic source in Sanskrit, the 
Sivarahasyaskhanda of the Skandamahāpurāņa, we find that it fur- 
nishes us with some interesting glimpses of the Somaskanda 
Tyāgarāja origin myth. The Tamil Kantapuranam claims to belong 
to the Skandapuranam." Filliozat ? and Zvelebil? have speculated 
on the possibility of the Kantapurāņam being earlier than the 
Sivarahasyakhanda, the substance of which bears the closest simi- 
larity to the Tamil work. The dating of the Skandapuranam, which 
again has a North Indian and a South Indian recension* has 
proved to be an impossible task. It is a monumental work and 
there is a popular saying in Tamil that if there is any fantastic yarn 
to be found, the place to look for it would be in the Skandapurana! 
Tradition ascribes it to Vyàsa. The Sivarahasyakhanda is a section 
of the part entitled Sarikarasarihità and is by itself a thirteen 
thousand šloka work.* | 

The Mucukuntarājacaritram is recited in the sixth chapter of the 
Devakhanda of the ioarahasyakhanda, The Sivarahasyakhanda tells 
the story of Mucukuntan’s pre-mortal existence in heaven as a 
monkey, his winning the boon to be born a great king; his in- 
duction into the rituals of Skanda worship by Vasistha; his 
attending the marriage of Murukan, asking that the nine war- 
riors be bestowed on him and the subsequent marriage to the 
daugther of Virabahu, etc. It combines the myths of the two 
talapurāņas with it and the story of Tyāgarāja being worshipped 
by Visnu, then Indra and subsequently its being brought to earth 
by Mucukuntan. Additional information is provided in v. 41 
where we are told that Visnu, in order to atone for his parting 
with the image went to Chidambaram and worshipped Nataraja 
there and then came to Kamalālaya. Indra (vv. 44-6) describes 
the image as having Skanda between Umā and Siva. Mucukuntan, 
after obtaining Visnu's permission, decides to bring it to earth; 
Indra tries to trick him with six replicas. He chooses the right 
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one, and enshrines it in Tiruvārūr and the replicas nearby. The 
work does not give the names of the other ksetras. It, however, 
provides an interesting myth, which to this day forms part of 
the ritual of the Tyāgarājasvāmi temple, and that is that Indra 
had to expiate for the sin of subterfuge and so took birth as a 
caņdāla in Tiruvarür and propitiated the Somaskanda by playing 
the musical instruments and after a considerable period of time 
returned to the heavens, thus cleansed (vv. 55-9). The first volume 
of the Sivarahasyakhanda concludes with the episode of 
Mucukuntan and the finale is when the king and the nine warriors, 
having fulfilled their duties pray to the god Murukan and are 
taken to the heavens after handing over the kingdom to their 
successors. In chapter 90 of the Upadesakhanda, the Somaskanda, 
as seen earlier, is regarded as one of the forms of Siva, which 
was to be worshipped by those desiring a son.“ 

Thus, either Kacciyappar has closely followed the 
Sivarahasyakhanda, or the Sanskrit work may be a later translation 
of the Tamil Kantapuranam. Shulman gives a number of reasons 
why he believes that the Sivarahasyakhanda is older than the 
Kantapuranam. To summarize Shulman’s views: (1) the 
Kantapuranam is unitary in compositional style while the 
Sivarahasyakhanda is composite. (2). Sivarahasyakhanda is shorter, 
Kantapuranam is much more elaborate. (3) The Tiruvārūr- 
Mucukuntan Tyāgarāja cycle is followed by the marriage of 
Murukan and Vaļļi. This appears at the end of the 6th Kāņtam. In 
Šivarahasyakhaņda it is after the wedding of Skanda that the story 
of Mucukuntan is introduced. This is in accordance with the 
wishes of the assembly of sages who request the Suta to tell them 
more about the king Mucukuntan. In the Kantapurāņam the 
Mucukuntan story is introduced abruptly after the Daksa episode 
and is an independent unit." (SRKH 5.6. 1-62, 5.7. 1-64 give the 
story of Mucukuntan and the seven images, KP 6.23. 49-123.) 

A manuscript in the Saraswati Mahal Library at Thanjavur has 
a compendium of myths on the Tyāgarāja of Tiruvarür called 
Tyāgarājamāhātmyam.* The extracts are claimed to be from the 
following works: 


(1) Siva Purāņa, which the mss. describes as being the Uparibhāga 
of the Sanatkumārasamhitā 

(2) Skandapurana, Sutasamhita Yajnavaibhavakhanda 

(3) Bhavisyat Purāņa, the Uparibhāga of Sivaksetrakhanda, entitled 
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Pārijātavanamāhātmya. | 

(4) Srimat Hālāsyamāhātmyam of the Skandapurana.” 

(5) Nagarakhanda of the Skandapurāņa. 

(6) Sivarahasyakhanda in the Sankarasamhita, in the Devakhaņda.% 

(7) In the same work as (6) above in the Sapta Brahmakaivartaka 
section dealing with the Vedaranyamahatmyam. 

(8) Again in the same work dealing with Nāgapattaņa- 
māhātmyam. 

(9) In the same work yet again under kalagarumahatmyam 

(Kalagaru is the Sanskrit form of Tirukkarayil). 

(10) The rw Purana, Ēkādašarudrasarhitā, ksetra khanda chapter 
55, entitled Kalagaruvanamahatmyam. There are however mi- 
nor variations in the two works of the same name and dealing 
with the same theme. 

(11) Padma Purana, the fifth khanda entitled mantrasiddhiksetra under 
Bhaktavatsalamahatmyam, Laksmivivaha. 

(12) Siva Purāņa, Sītārāmešvara māhātmyam, chapter 5. This collec- 
tion was made, according to the compendium by 
Paramaharnsa Parivrājaka Acarya Abhinava Nārāyaņendra 
Sarasvati and is basically a collection from ten works. 


The rites and rituals conducted within the Tyāgarāja temple are 
described in the first work mentioned above. As it deals with the 
Nāgapattaņam myth, it refers to Cuntara Vitanka and classifies 
each of the Vitankas as belonging to a specific aeon of time. Thus, 
for example, a king called Calicuka, is said to have established it 
in Kayarohanam during the second aeon of creation. In the third 
aeon they established the vitarika at Vedaranyam, in the fourth at 
Nallàru, in the fifth at Kalagaru and the sixth and seventh are 
given as Kolili and Vāymūr. It further introduces Vyaghrapada 
and Patafijali and the theme of the dance of knowledge symbolised 
by the Paricáksara (the five sacred syllables being na mah Si và and 
ya, constituting the obeisance namah Šivāya, I salute Siva, which 
is the sacred greeting of the Sivabhakti schools) and performed by 
the vitanka of the place. It then dwells on the theme of the dance. 
In the same work reference is made to the Kāšī Khanda. The work 
suddenly describes an Ambike$vara icon in the form of a dia- 
logue between Siva and Pārvatī, much in the fashion of the 
Tantras, as follows: "Where you are Ambika, there I am 
Ambikešvara and the icon here is with the six- faced son between 
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the two of us”. This is interesting, as an epigraph from Itakkal 
refers to a deity called Īcuramutaiya Ampikēšvara from Ten 
Tiruvārūr and the temple is called the Tyāgarāja temple. The 
Sanskrit work then proceeds to say: "If the trio are seen by 
mortals, Oh! Uma, they would surely conceive a progeny". 

From here the author of the anthology refers to the Nagarakhanda 
where a question is posed as to the purpose of the dance of 
Somāskanda. The esoteric discussion that follows shall be dis- 
cussed elsewhere. The Kasikhanda and the Nagara Khanda are both 
from the Yajfiavaibhavakhanda of the Sūta Samhita belonging to the 
Skanda Purana. Thus these are both included in (2) of the list. 
Much of the other references deal either with the rituals con- 
nected with the cult or with the cultic dance. 

The theme of Mucukunda as narrated in the Sivarahasyakhanda 
agrees verbatim with the published version edited by Anantarama 
Diksitar quoted above, and also with the manuscript version in 
the India Office Library, London. The myth occurs in the seventh 
chapter of the Deva Khandam of the Sivarahasyakhanda and runs 
through sixty four slokas. 

In the Brahmavaivarta cited above, the main focus is on 
Vedaranyam but the Tyāgarāja myth is repeated and Kamalalaya 
is accepted as being the primary centre of the cult where the 
genuine image was enshrined. Vedaranyam and Nākaikkāroņam 
seem to be the most important centres next to Tiruvārūr. The 
same format is basically repeated in the other māhātmyas of the 
vitanka ksetras. In the Padma Purāņa version, the focus is shifted to 
extolling Devi as Kamalā and the spouse of Visnu. 

By the time of the Kantapuranam and the talapuranas of the 
vitanka ksētras were written down, the myth basically appeared in 
three variant forms. Mucukuntan was the hero in all three, but 
was regarded as a Murukan worshipper in one set of myths and 
a Siva-worshipper in another set with the third set emphasising 
the Sakti aspect. Padma Purāņa version gives more importance to 
the Visnu and Kamalā aspect of the myth. This is also evident in 
the Tiruvorriyur purāņa. The story of Toņtaimāņ and the founding 
of Tiruvorriyür, as related in the Skanda Puranam assumes a 
Vaisnava garb.” Tiruvorriyür Nānapirakācar claims to have ob- 
tained his knowledge of the sacred myths of Tiruvorriyür from 
the Skanda Purāņa, Nagarakhanda. On studying this work, it can be 
seen that the only myth that occurs here dealing with Toņtaimān 
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refers to the origin of Tirupati and is clothed in Vaisņava terms. 
So we have to infer that not only were northern Sanskrit myths 
reworked into Tamil ones, but Vaisnava myths were also trans- - 
formed into Śaiva myths and motifs were borrowed from one 
pilgrim literature to another with ease. 

This brings us to the discussion of the connection between 
Visņu, Kamalā and Somāskanda. That a strong Vaisņavite base 
was present in the Tyāgarāja myths is obvious, specially if we 
remember the Mucukunda-Krsna association in the Mahābhārata” 
and the Bhāgavata.”* Shulman has discussed this Vaisnava sub- 
stratum at some length.5 What is interesting is that the Skanda 
Purāņa also introduces the motif of the valmika or anthill but 
associates it with Visnu and Toņtaimān's founding Nārāyaņapuri 
(Tamil Tirupati). 

Thus, by a study of the origin myth of the Tyagaraja it becomes 
clear that the Tyāgarāja is a highly syncretistic concept connected 
with Murukan, Siva, Umā, Visnu and Kamalā and the last aspect 
gets emphasised in the Tāntric cult of Tyāgarāja. This synthesis 
will be taken up for discussion in the next chapter. 

The Tiruvorriyurpuranam connects the founding of the temple 
with the interesting personality of a Tontaiman. Many 
Toņtaimāns* are known from Tamil myths. Thus in the Visnu 
Khanda of the Skanda Purāņa (11.1.9.56) a king by the name of 
Tontaiman is the founder of Narayanapuri and this is connected 
with a Valmika or anthill. Tontaiman is said to have accidentally 
hit an anthill and Visnu revealed himself in his boar avatāra. This 
story also occurs in the Padmapurāņa (ch.6). Another Toņtaimān, 
connected with an anthill is known from several sources. He is 
often connected with a prince and a naga princess.” The Mackenzie 
mss. has several stories of an illegitimate son of Kulottunga I 
called Tontaimàn, who was asked by the king to give half of his 


; merit away and when he refused to do so the king beheaded him, 


but the head got stuck to the throne of Tyagaraja and could be 
detached only after several people were sacrified.* The Tiruvārūr 
Ulā refers to one Karuņākara Tontaimàn, and the name of this 
devotee became an epithet of Tyagaraja.? 

The Tiruvorriyūrppurāņam makes a point of linking the Tyāgarāja 
of Tiruvorriyür with that of Tiruvārūr. The dance, we are told, is 
the very same dance, as the dance of Tiruvārūr and the Tyāgarāja 
of Tiruvārūr sends people to Tiruvorriyür to look for the centre 
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stone to his pendant.” Kumarakuruparar in his Tiruvārūr 
Nānmaņimālai vv. 31-35 repeats the whole myth of Visnu's wor- 
shipping the Somaskanda icon, Indra's asking for it and 
Mucukuntan receiving it from Indra. "Ticai ticai yuruttum tikiriyan 
cenra Mucukuntanukku munninrankupponnulakilintu puviyilttonri 
mannuyirkkinnarul Valankutum yamena mēvara valankuman". 

The theme is repeated by all other writers. Minatcicuntaram 
Pillai in his Katavul Vālttu of Tiyakarajalilaikal (v.18) describes the 
myth. He repeats it in his invocation to Mucukuntacakravarti as 
well. Thus, it became standardised. 

Thus, while the Somāskanda vitanka tradition of the utsavabera 
can be traced to the 7th-8th centuries, the Tyāgarāja cult myth in 
its full fledged Mucukunta association appears in the recorded 
forma from the 12th century a.D. and the seven clusters appear from 
the 14th century a.D., making their appearance in the Kantapuranam. 
The Mucukundasahasranāmam does not mention this. 

Under Ekoji and Shahājī of the Marāthā royal family the Tyāgarāja 
cult, once more became a state cult as js obvious from Tyāgarāja 
being referred to in the padas of Shahaji as Kamantya Sahakula daiva. 
However, no major innovations were made in the myth, except for 
one more embellishment that when Visnu was worshipping Tyāgarāja 
with 1,000 flowers, there was one flower short and so he plucked his 
eye and offered it to the deity. Tyāgarāja, pleased, appeared before 
Visnu and asked him to take the form of a prince of the Bhonsle 
family and Visnu took the form of Shahāji. This is recounted in the 
Visnusaharajavilasam." This again is a reworking of the Karicipuranam 
myth. The devotee plucking his own eye and offering it to the deity 
is a motif that occurs in the Kannappanayanarpuranam of the 
Periyapuranam as well. 

Though no tangible variation was introduced in the myth 
during the era of the Marathas, there was nevertheless, a change 
in the texture of the bhakti cult. Tyagaraja became a Smārta-Srī- 
Vidya (a Tantric school worshipping Devi as predominant) sym- 
bol and thereby assumed a very ecclectic personality. This be- 
comes particularly evident in the Tyāgēša Padas of the Maratha 
ruler Shahājī. Bhāskararāya, the renowned Sri-Vidya philoso- 
pher, had a great impact on the religious scene of the time. He 
was the recipient of the brahmadeya of Bhāskararāyapuram, and 
in his work the Navaratnamālāmafijūsā he introduces strong Sākta 
traits in the iconology of the Tyāgarāja (See ch.V). 
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NOTES 


1. For the cult of the Anthill at Tiruvārūr see. Tiruvārūrppūrāņam, 6.1-112; 
Kamalālayaccirappu, 4. 148-211. Valmika, as a linga of Tiruvarür is mentioned 
in Visvakarmavaštušāstra, Sarasvati Mahal Series No. 85, p. 80, 7-10. 

2.  Kamalālayaccirappu, 13. 535 refers to the Ātakēšurar shrine (Hātakešvara) as 
patalalayam (a subterranean shrine), where he appears in the form of a lirīga. 
Very little else is said of this mūrti. The shrine of Hatakesvara is now a small 
shrine, which the priests believe is a nāgabila, a biladvāra, i.e. a subterranean 
cave inhabited by snakes. The Hātakešvara Mahatmyam occurs in 
Skandapuranam, 6.1. 4-68, where the myth of Hātakešvara is told. The 
Skandapurana, however, does not place it in Tiruvarur but in an area called 
Nagna Haradeša. This is another example of shifting the locus sanctus from 
the north to the south and the "Southern reworking of a classical northern 
myth". See Shulman, David Dean Hindu Temple Myths, Chapter I. Here, it 
must be remembered that there are, as stated in the main body of this chapter, 
two Sanskrit versions of the Purana, the northern and the southern. 
Hatakesvara occurs several times in the northern versions of the Skandapurāņa 
as well as in the 6th and 7th chapters of the Nagarakhanda (VI.1. 32, IV. 1.65, 
VI.110,4, and in the following chapter in VII. 1. 319.48). A.B.L. Awasthi 
identifies the area called Nagna Haradeša in the Purana with Vadnagar in 
Gujarat. VI.62.2 refers to the sacred forest of Hātakešvaraksetra in Ānartadeša 
and Awasthi identifies it with areas near Ahmedabad. Muthusvāmi Diksitar 
has a composition called Hātakešvara samraksa mam, in raga Bilahari, see 
Rangarāmānuja Ayyankar, Sri Kiruti maņimālai, Vol.5, pp. 356-9. Thus, apart 
from the differences between Sanskrit and Tamil recensions, there is also a 
difference between a northern Sanskrit and a southern Sanskrit tradition. 
However, the story in both the recensions is the same and deals with Siva's 
casting off his linga after being cursed by the rsis of Dārukāvana and this liriga 
is said to have fallen in a cavern, whereto the deities hastened and finally 
the Lord was appeased and his liriga worshipped by the other gods. He 
agrees to take back his linga after he learns that Sati has been reborn as Uma 
and so he would be joined to his spouse. In Tiydgarajalilaikal Hātakešvara 
appears as an old man in contradistinction to the young Tyagaraja; whenever 
they are present in one story (Līlai 55). 

3. Several talapurāņas refer to the link between the site and the anthill-deity. 
Tadpatri, Mahānandi and several other sites in Andhra Pradesh are connected 
with the anthill myths. See N. Ramesan, Temples and Legends of Andhra Pradesh, 
p. 47 and pp. 52-53. Tirupperurttalapuranam, 8.1-85. For further references see 
Shulman, op.cit., p. 119. See also Tirumullaivāyirpurāņam and 
Tirupperürttalapuranam for anthill deities. At Tirukkalacceri near Tranquebar 
the Nāganātha Siva temple is covered by an anthill and daily worship is 
offered by placing milk in front of the lirigam to be sucked by what is believed 
to be a real serpent; cited by R. Kalyanacuntaramaiyar, 'South Indian Serpent 
Lore', Quarterly Journal Of The Mythic Society, Vol. 21-22, p. 426. The god of 
Tiruverumpūr, near Tiruccirappalli, is called Erumpisvarar or the ant-god. 
Here it is not the anthill but the ant itself that becomes the deity. W.T. Elmore, 
Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, pp. 82, 994, 100, etc. and H. Whitehead, 
The village Gods of South India, pp.82 ff point out the popularity of the cult 
in South India. See Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, pp. 14-30. He sums up by saying 
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"up to the present day the anthill performs as it were, the functions of a 
natural altar in the popular cult of the serpent" (p. 30). In front of the Indian 
Institute of Technology in Madras there is currently a huge anthill in worship. 
Several examples of anthill and Murukan associations are seen in Karnataka 
State. There is a place called Subrahmanyam at Bisleghati village in South 
Kanara district, where a colossal anthill is worshipped as Subrahmayya 
(Murukan). There are no other iconic or aniconic representations in the shrine. 
There is another temple nearby dedicated to Adi Subrahmanya and tradition 
has it that a subterranean ndgabila connects the two shrines and a live serpent 
is believed to inhabit the cavern. The earth from this anthill is given as a 
prescribed antidote for several illnesses. In the environs of this temple and 
in several parts of South Kanara when a serpent dies it is cremated with all 
due rites, including eleven brahmacārins officiating as priests and an eleven 
day period of pollution is observed. Such rites commonly called Sarpa Vandana 
are performed, however, only when the serpent dies in one's own farm or 
household, not if it is found dead by the roadside. This is interesting as it 
betrays the chthonic territorial and fertility aspects of the cult. The serpent 
in such cases is covered by a shroud and given all honours given to a human 
being. 

See Shulman, op.cit., p. 119 and note 2 above. 

See Vogel, op.cit., pp. 29.30. 

This is the popular belief expressed by the priests. Similar stories of subter- 
ranean passages come from Kanci and Chidambaram. The sage Patanījali is 
said to have come to Chidambaram through a nāgabila. 

Shulman, David Dean, op.cit., pp. 130-131. 

Shulman, David Dean, The Mythology of the Tamil Saiva Talapurāņam, Ph.D. 
thesis, Unversity of London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 1976, 
p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 25. 

The edition quoted throughout this chapter is that of U. Ve Càminataiyar, 
Madras, 1927 with the urumpatavurai and the commentary of Atiyarkkunallar. 
v. 65 "Verrivēn mannav kürrakai. . . kavar pükakkai kataikkelu pitikai". 

vv. 14-17. 

v. 16 

Kalinkattupparani, VIII. 189, “poruturaittalai pukuntu mucukuntanimaiyēr”. 
Mu. Arunachalam, Tamil-Ilakkiya Varalāru, 12th century, p. 436 and in per- 
sonal communication, 14.5.82. Veļļaivāraņar, personal communication, 
Thanjavur, December 1982. l 

K.A.N. Sastri, Colas, 2.1. pp. 522-3 (1937 ed.) 

Nagasamy, R., Tantric Cult of South India., p. 29. 

Zvelebil, History of Tamil Literature, p. 189 and personal communication, 
21.08.1982, at Utrecht. 

The verse numbers refer to the edition Küttan Tamil, Kaviyaracar Ottakküttar, 
Ittiyelupatu with notes by Kā. Kovintan, Madras, 1957. 

Eg. 635 of ARE, 1916. 

Eg. 212 of ARE, 1912. 

His real name was Küttan. The word Otta was prefixed to his name because 
of a legendary incident that is believed to have taken place in his life. He 
was approached by the Cenkuntars to compose a work on their ancestors. 
Küttan, reluctant to sing in praise of his own family, put forth a stiff con- 
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24. 


27. 


28. 


31. 
32. 


36. 


37. 


dition that if the weavers were prepared to offer the heads of their first born 
he would compose a panegyric on the community. To his surprise the reguest 
was met with and seated on a throne of skulls he composed the present work, 
Ittiyelupatu. He then prayed to Sarasvati and the heads joined to the bodies 
of the respective owners and since the word otta can mean both a ‘bet’ and 
‘joining together’ both these meanings were suggested as explanations for 
this rather unusual name. The myth occurs in pāyiram of the Ittiyelupatu 
according to Peruntokai 1481 and 1482. This pāyiram was found separately 
and is not attached to the work in any of the published versions. 

The above mentioned legend occurs only in late works. See 23 above. 

v. 33. The verse in question reads as follows: Vintu marpatt itatyirutti vēlaikkouri 
paņimāra pantu pücitt irunkalai yakantalan poy  parkatalin vantulay mayanai 
vananki vānir paliccuntiyakaraimer kkontupóntu parin mucukuntarkutavum 
cenkuntan. 

See introduction to the above work 

vv. 140 vinnatu kattu Mucukuntan mintanal 

mannatu kanta matantaiyarum... 

In this work the name Mucukuntan is not specifically referred to but that 
a king is said to have protected the heavens and brought back heavenly 
damsels to the earth, see v.1, lines 7-8: 

“tuyil kattaramakalir corkulaikat tumpar yeyil katta nemi irraiyon”. 

The reference to his sleeplessly guarding the heavens occurs several times. 
Kampa Ramayana Kulamurai 6. Irācarācacēlanulā 19, 20. Vikkirama Cēlanulā, 12. 
Kalinkattupparani, 189 (see above). This reference to winning the boon of sleep 
is known in Sanskritic sources as well. Bhāgavata Purana, 10.5. 23-4, Harivamáa, 
2. 58 43-76, Mbh. Udyoga Parva Ch. 132 šloka 197. In all these, he is associated 
with Krsna and wins the boon of sleep. He is depicted as a gandharva and 
this fact is stated in the Tiruppērūrpurāņam as well. Interestingly enough at 
Karür, the capital of Mucukuntan, there is a Visnu temple called Sri 
Abhayapradana Ranganatha temple, which has the Mucukuntan tradition. 
Information from Census of India, 1961, Vol. IX, p. 148. 

Zvelebil, Tiru Murukan, p. 57. 

Mu. Arunachalam, op.cit., 14th century, p. 80 

Zvelebil, op.cit., p. 59. 

Sivarahasyakhanda 5.1. 27-29 localises the event at Tirupparankunram. 
Kantavrtapatalam, vv. 13-123. It is 6.23. 117-9 in the whole Kantavrttapatalam. 
Later the Tirunaļļāru Purāņam mentions the seven, pp. 1-2. Vētāraņiya 
Māhātmyam 94, 1-59. Vētāraņiya Purāņam of Akoratevar 18. 1-51. Vétaraniya 
Purāņam of Paraūicēti, 8. 1-42. The names of the seven places are not given 
in the Sivarahasyakhanda, though it states that the seven images were en- 
shrined in seven places. 

This motif occurs in a modified form in the story of the burning of Nakkirar 
for his impiety in questioning the subject matter of the poem vouchsafed to 
Tarumi. For a reference to this myth see Paraficóti Munivar, 
Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam Patalam 52. 

Kamalalayacirappu, 9. 384-93. 

Campantar, "ātal mulavam atira kkantén 


Vaymüratikalai nānkkaņtavārē 


Tiruvārūrppurāņam. 
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41. 
42. 


51. 
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This theme also occurs in the Kamalalayacirappu, vv. 4. 140 and Tiruvārūrulā, 
vv. 132. The theme of Brahmā's weighing the earth and Tiruvārūr being the 
heaviest is represented in a panel relief in the mantapa to the north of the 
Tyāgarāja shrine. | 

This Siva-Sakti merger into one deity has been referred to several times in 
the Tevaram. 

Vide Infra, Ch.IV for details of the episode, which basically traces the conflict 
between Vedic religion and the left-handed Tāntric beliefs. 

Kantapuranam, payiram, 56. | 

Filliozat, Introduction a la legende de Skanda. He suggests the 12th century as 
the date of the Tamil Kantapurāņam. 

Zvelebil, Tiru Murukan, pp. 59-65. 

The northern version has been critically examined by Awasthi in his Studies 
in the Skanda Purāņa. The northern text was published in Bombay, Venkatešvara 
Steam Press, 1867, Br.Lib.Cat. 14018 e. 14 in seven parts. A Bengali translation 
was published from Calcutta in 1959 (Br.Lib.14018 ee 4). Zvelebil refers to 
a Delhi edition. The southern recension is available in the printed form and 
is edited by Anantarāma Dīksitar, Šrī Skandamahāpurāņa, Šivarahasyakhanda, 
3 vols (Salem, n.d.), India Office Library, London has a mss. form of this 
work, San. IO 1431 and San. IO 238. 

Introduction by Anantarama Diksitar, see note 44 above. 

Chapter 11. 

Shulman regards the Kantapurāņam as a later work. Shulman, Ph.D. thesis 
1975, London University, p. 22. 

Saraswati Mahal Library, Thanjavür, Ms. no.1848/9621. 

This is the Purana that deals with the tiruvilaiyatals of Cuntarēšvarar of 


. Madurai. 


This version tallies word for word with the printed version referred to above 
and the mss. in the India Office Library quoted above. 

The inscription from Itakkal has been referred to in Chapter III and in a 
footnote, it occurs in A.R.E. 491 of 1916. 

Skanda Purana II. 1.9.53. Toņdamāna nāmaka nrpa vrttānta. It is Sri Sesacala 
(Visnu in Tirupati), who blessed him that in his rtext life he would be a king, 
Skanda Purāņa, II, 1.10.96 and 101. The story of an anthill over which a cow 
offers its milk is introduced. In a dream the king sees all this and also the 
Lord scattering pallava (tender leaves), hence the name Pallava of the ruling 
dynasty. Padma Purāņa, ch. 6, v. 6 ff also recounts the Tontaimàn and the 
anthill-episode with the revelation of Visnu. This section is entitled 
Vēnkatācalamāhātmya. There is also a Hindi translation of this work by 
Hanumanadatta Joshi. Tontaimàn is also mentioned in Tirumullaivayil 
Puranam. In VenkateSa Astottaram, Visnu is addressed as 'Karttikeyavapurdharne 
namah'. Both Visnu and Kumara share the epithet Perumal and Arunakirinātar 
often equates Bālagopāla with Kumara. In the Visnu sahasranāmam also they 
are equated and in Bh.Gītā Krsna says "Among the commanders of hosts I 
am Skanda". In the popular pilgrimage site of Subrahmanya, devotees flock 
to worship the anthill Murukan and as a penance rite, roll on the hard earth 
for nearly two miles chanting as they roll, "Govinda, Govinda, Annadàna 
Subbayya", which is an interesting synthesis of Govinda (Visnu) and Subbayya 
(Subrahmanya). 

Mahabharata, 12. 75 and 3-20. See note 28 above. 
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54. 
55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 
61. 


Bhāgavata, see note 22 above. 

Shulman ‘On the Pre-History of the Tyāgarāja Siva at Tiruvārūr', Art and 
Archaeology Research Papers 13 (1978), pp. 55-8. Note also the link between 
Toņtaimān, an epithet of Tyāgarāja, and the Visnuite association of the man 
of this name. See notes 56 and 57 below. 

There is a Carikam hero by this name who is believed to have had his capital 
at Kafici and led the perumpāņārruppatai. The Perumpanarruppatai, one of the 
Pattuppāttu or Tamil idyls describes an Ilantiraiyan Tontaiman as an epitome 
of virtue and a worshipper of Visnu. See Irākavaiyankār, Ra., Ed. Perum- 
panarruppatai, 2nd. Ed., Annamalai, 1958. See Naccinārkkiniyar, 29. There are 
songs of Tontaimàn in Puranānūru 185; Narrinai, 94, 99, 106. Another cycle 
of legends connects the king of Nākapattaņam with an ancestor who entered 
the nāga kingdom through a biladvāra and cohabited with a Nāga princess. 
The child born of this union was called Tontaiman. A Tontaiman Ilantiraiyan 
is referred to as a ruler at Kanci and a subordinate of the Colas at Pukār. 
See. T.V. Mahalingam, Ed., Mackenzie Mss., mss.6 (p. 59), mss. 6 (p. 60), mss. 
13 (p. 93), mss. 13 (p. 94), mss. 49 (p. 148), etc. In all these Tontaimàn is an 
illegitimate son of Kulottunga I by a naga woman and fights the kurumpas. 
Sec. 6 mss. 10 describes the Kurumpas as Jains and persecuted by a Saiva king. 
The Tiruvorriyür Purāņam too refers to the Toņtaimān who fought the Kurumpas 
and established the town of Tiruvorriyūr. The Tirumullaivayil Puranam also 
has the story of a Toņtaimān. 

Cólamandalasatakam v. 86. This is a work by Ātmanāta Técikar who lived 
around 1651-1728 a.D. The work has been edited by S. Comacuntara Tēcikar 
and published from Tranquebar in 1916. 

Tiruvārūrulā, 245-246. A historical Karuņākara Tontaimàn is mentioned in 
Kalinkattupparani, 11.366; 12.471; 13. 472. This Karunakara Tontaimàn was the 
general of Kulottunga I and defeated the king of Kalinga on behalf of the 
king. The canto 12 is devoted to a description of the battle between him and 
the Kalinga ruler. 

Tiruvorriyūrppurāņam, Tiyākarājacarukkam, 15, v.16. 

Visnu saharāja vilāsam by an unknown author. This was kindly brought to my 
attention by N. Visvanathan, Telugu Pandit, Saraswati Mahal Library. Sev- 
eral other works were composed on the deity Tyāgarāja during the Marāthā 
period such as Tyāgēša Kuravarici, which was enacted during the Brahmotsava 
of the temple and here no new aspect of the myth is introduced except that 
he is made the object of love of the lady called Rājamēhinī. The šrngāra rasa 
is in keeping with the kuravafici and kóvai traditions. Shahāji himself is cred- - 
ited with the composition of the Pallaki Sevà Prabandham written in ornate 
Telugu. This was also performed in the Brahmotsavam and in order to perform 
this Shahàji endowed ten velis of land. This, according to the editor 
Sambamurthy was the first opera in South India and celebrates the love and 
subsequent marriage of Kamalampikai and Tyāgarāja. Muttusvami Diksitar 
refers only to the traditional Mucukuntan myth in a composition in rāga 
Kedāragaula which has: 

Nilotpalambikayai namaste jagadambikayai 

Müladharaksetrasthitayai Mucukundavarapradayai 

Mūlamantrātmikāyai Mulājūānaharaguruguhavaradāvai 

Šrī Kiruti maņimālai pt. II, Vol, III, p. 48. The Shahāji myth is an adaptation 
of the Karicipuránam myth which is depicted iconically at Kāticipuram. See 
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J. Filliozat, Les Legendes Civaites de Kaficipuram, Pondicherry 1964, Ch. 44, St. 
9-10. See also P1. XXVI figs. 1 & 2. This Kāficīpuram text is a Tamil translation 
(c.a. 18th century) of the Sanskrit Kaficisthana Mahatmya. 


Chapeter Five 


THE TYĀGARĀJA ICONOLOGY—A STUDY OF THE 
ICON AS A SYMBOL 


The metaphysics of the Tyāgarāja cult revolves around the theme 
of the esoteric dance, designated ajapanatanam and also referred 
to as the hamsanatanam, ajapatandavam and hamsa tāņdavam. It is 
the 'root symbol and makes no sense unless studied in its own 
doctrinal context and the general Hindu view of the world. Here 
the word 'symbol' has been used as "that which represents some- 
thing other than itself to a knowing faculty". There is a basic 
difference between an image and a symbol. The image proceeds 
from another in its similitude, while the symbol is the means of 
leading the principle to the faculty and "substituting for it 
—— Á something more imperfect than it and dissimilar"!'. Each 
type of iconic symbol exemplifies Thomas Aquinas' dictum that 
men apprehend intelligibles through sensibles. It is worth observ- 
ing in this connection that the word liga means ‘symbol’ and not 
‘phallus’, as commonly presumed, for it connotes several ideas 
such as, to give one example, the enlightened soul. 

The object of this chapter is to study the iconology of the 
Tyāgarāja image, through the study of the focal symbol of this 
cult. The main interest is therefore on the symbolic function of the 
image and, as such, all discussions on the form and aesthetics of 
the icon have been studiously avoided and so also the controver- 
sies regarding the dating of the source materials used. 

The Tyāgarāja image, as we have seen in the earlier chapters 
is a syncretistic ideograph which evolved as a result of the 
dynamic Tami] response to the powerful stimulus of Sanskrit 
culture, imported by the rulers of Tamilnadu and sustained ritu- 
ally by the upholders of the Vedic, Agamic and Nigamic tradi- 
tions, operating through the institutions of the brahmadeya, 
Temples, matha and gurukula, often generously endowed by royal 

atrons. 
i It therefore drew inspiration from the complex spiritual tradi- 
tions of the Upanisads and the Āgamas with their different 
schools of interpretation. Yoga metaphysics, the Tami] bhakti 
movement of the nāyanmār, the mystical siddha (Tamil Cittar) 
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ideas of Tirumülar, the doctrinal commentaries, of the Saiva 
Siddhanta and the Trika Schools of Saivism, and from the canons 
of Sri-Vidya. 

The Kashmir School of Sivabhakti focuses its attention on the 
oma devotion of the contemplative mind, concentrating on 

iva as the only Reality. The sūtras of the Kashmir Trika School 
served as the common source of Saiva and Sakta cults and thus 
initiated a link between Srī-Vidyā and the main Saiva stream? The 
Pan-Indian S$ri-Vidyà School received particular favour in 
Tamilnadu among the Smārta Brahmanas. Smartas are non-sectar- 
ian, inasmuch as they worship Visnu, Siva, Devi, Kumāra and 
Ganapati. They are commonly called paricopasakas or disciples of 
the five forms of worship: Vaisnava, Saiva, Sākta, Kaumāra and 
Gāņāpatya. Tradition ascribes this synthesis to Sankara, who 
further added the Saura or worship of the Sun God Sürya to the 
five, thereby making it sanmata or the six forms of worship. 
Etymologically Smarta is derived from Smrti and thus they are 
the followers of Smrti. $ri-Vidyà also has its following amongst 
the non-Brāhmaņa population, though in a modified form with 
different emphases. 

The Tyagaraja cult further drew its inspiration from the gram- 
marians' concept of the world as Sabda Prapafica and Truth as 
Sabda Brahman. 

The icon, when taken out in procession, is accompanied by 

dance and music in which the assembled audience participates. 
Such community participation was associated with the worship 
of Murukan (Kumara) from Cankam times (e.g. Cilappatikaram: 
XXIV: 62). The emphasis on Tyagaraja's anklet in these cultic 
dances is interesting for the kalal (anklet) and the kinkini (the 
sound of the anklet) are often associated with martial dances by 
the Cankam poets (for Tyagaraja and the motif of the anklet see 
ch.II). 
. A victorious hero returning from war was associated with 
tinkling anklets. Before proceeding to war, the warrior's anklets 
were worshipped. A ceremony called kalalnilai was performed to 
honour a steadfast soldier by adorning him with an anklet? 

The Kantapuranam also refers to tinkling anklets while de- 
scribing scenes of war, such as in 1.18 which extols the bravery 
of Virapattiran in his fight against Cüraptuman. The tinkling 
anklets of Tyagaraja is a recurrent ideological motif and the bhakti 
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poet Céramàn Perumal, it is believed, would not eat his midday 
meal till he could hear the sound of the deity's anklets. 

Thus, new meanings seem to have been added on, as if by 
collective fiat to old symbol-vehicles. The meaning of the symbol, 
as Turner states, is not absolutely fixed. He thus calls them 
“processual symbols".* The hamsa/ajapa in this context is a host 
of symbols with several superimposed layers. One of the layers 
of the Tyāgarāja myth as seen in the last chapter, revolved around 
Visnu. He desired a son; had displeased Devi by offering worship 
to Siva alone, and in order to expiate for his sins and be rid of her 
curse on the unborn child, commissioned an image of Somaskanda 
to be made, and enshrined it in the inner recess of his heart. As 
Visnu lay in the cosmic ocean meditating on this icon, his rhyth- 
mic ‘inspiration’ and ‘expiration’ (ucchvasa-ni$vasa) became the 
dance of Somāskanda Tyāgarāja. This forms the 'root metaphor', 
the idea by which the followers of this cult tried to explain the 
"Real World'. This was the basis of their conceptual archetype of 
the essence of life. Yoga and Tantra metaphysics and Sabdavāda 
philosphy provided for most part the ‘dominant symbol” of this 
cult. 

Each of the Tyāgarāja cult-centres has a specific form of dance- 
pattern set to a special beat and this can be witnessed at annual 
festivals when the cult-dance is re-enacted as part of the temple 
ritual. The dance patterns are as follows: 


1. Tiruvārūr Ajapanatanam or hamsanatanam by Vītivitanka 
Tyāgarāja. 

2. Tirunākaikkāroņam Paravaratarankanatanam by Cuntara- 
vitankar. 

3. Tirumaraikkatu Hamsa or hamsapātanatanam by Puvani- 

vitankar. 

Tirukkolili Pirunka (Skt. Bhrnga) natanam by Avanivitankar. 

Tirukkarayil Kukkutanatanm by Ativitankar. 

Tirunallarru Unmatta natanam by Nākavitankar (alternative 

Nagaravitankar) 

7. Tiruvaymür Kamalanatanam by Nilavitankar. 


mam 


Of the other sites which claim to have their own dance-pattern, 
Tiruvorriyūr is the most important, with the Padmanatanam, 
which according to the talapurāņam of the site is simply a con- 
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tinuation of the Tiruvārūr dance; for Visnu is said to have become 
berserk with sorrow when the vision of dance vanished from his 
sight, and Tyāgarāja asked him to go to Tiruvorriyūr where he 
promised that he would perform the very same dance. An inter- 
esting parallel to the motif is the dance story from Chidambaram. 
Visnu's serpent raft Adisesa begged Siva to be allowed to witness 
his cosmic Ananda Tāņdava dance there: Siva agreed provided 
Ādišega be born as Patafijali and in due course the serpent was 
reborn as the sage Patafijali (so called because he fell from the 
palm of his mother, who was terrified by his serpent body, for 
‘pata’ is ‘fall’ and 'anjali' is ‘folded palms’) and witnessed the 
dance. 

The Ajapa-Hamsa dance of Tiruvarür provides the archetype 
for all other saptavitanka centres. The two concepts, i.e., ajapā and 
hamsa, so intricately connected with the deity, though used as 
synonyms in most works on Tyagaraja, are drawn from two 
different streams of thought. Here it is interesting to note that the 
word ajapā is in the feminine gender and it may not be without 
some significance for the concept is closely linked with that of 
Sakti, "and in fact Devi is given the name ajapā in some texts. 

The ajapā tradition has deep psychological roots which lead 
into the subsoil of language and thought. By use of imagery, 
metaphor, personification, paradox and oxymoron the mystics 
try to convey the meaning of the Divine and man's relationship 
with the Divine. This they hoped to do through the medium of the 
'speech world”, which is the basic realm for all communication of 
determinate knowledge. 

The Tyagaraja iconology evolved around five discernible pat- 
terns of thought, in all of which the Divine was expressed through 
conscious or unconscious symbols, drawn from its phenomenal 
appearances. À particular symbol seems to have found special 
favour with one or the other of the mystical schools, which then 
became its special dogma. The five major ontological and 
soteriological symbols inherent in Tyagaraja’s dance are: 


Prana or ‘vital breath’; 

Ajapā extended to mean ‘the universality of the Life principle’ 
as well as ‘Primordial Sound’; 

Hamsa, a mantra expressing Ātmā-Brahman identity; 

Natanam or ‘Dance as an expression of Primeval Vibration 
(Spandana) of life’; and 
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Ajapā and Hamsa expressed as geometrical patterns or power- 
diagrams, called yantras,* which are used as means of expressing 
in intelligible terms, experiences and notions of a purely noumenal 
nature. 

The modus operandi was provided by the technique of yoga with 
its eight-fold aids to realization and its ability to record minutely 
psychosomatic states and grade them as hierarchic levels of ex- 
perience. The Tyàgaraja concept developed along the lines of 
bhakti yoga with its emphasis on complete love and surrender to 
God, as epitomised by the nāyanmār. The conjunction of yoga with 
bhakti is discernible for example in Cuntarar (See Tevaram VII, 
45., 9-10) where, while in search of God, he speaks of spiritual 
exercises in the yogic parlance of four fingers above the navel etc., 
and yoga is a focal point of Tirumūlar's Tirumantiram. Several 
forms of yoga such as jfiana yoga with its emphasis on introspec- 
tive meditation and realization, the forte of the Siva Advaitins, 
laya yoga as well as hatha yoga with their stress on developing the 
hidden psychosomatic forces in man, favoured by the Cittar!? 
(Skt. Siddha) and accepted generally by all Tāntrics, merged 
together in the iconological symbolism of the Tyāgarāja. 

It must be remembered, however, that neither the term ajapā 
nor the term hamsa occur in Patafijali's Yogasūtra, nor even in the 
bhāsya of Vyāsa. Terms like Praņava (1.27) and Prāņa (1.34) occur 
in the Yoga Sütras. The former term is explained by later commen- 
tators as "prāņān avati, protects the vital forces and prāņa as 
(pra*ana) to breathe, (Latin, anima)." 

All the above approaches to the Divine had one thing in 
common: belief that salvation was a state of union. However, on 
the precise nature of this union and the exact relationship bet- 
ween the individual and the Universal Soul there was consider- 
able divergence of opinion. Despite the heterogenous origins of 
the Tyāgarāja iconology, certain basic assumptions are apparent, 
such as: 


a) Primeval Reality is a Unity and as such superior to Multiplic- 


Ity. 

b) The ascent of the soul is directionally towards its state of 
pristine purity and unity. 

c) ‘Knowledge’ that beyond the many in ONE is salvation. 

d) Such soteriological knowledge can only be acquired by 
transcending the limitations of the human condition. 
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e) All phenomenological knowledge is limited, and it is by 
supra-rational insight that one can 'see' truth. 

f) All empirical knowledge is interpenetrated with words and 
‘word forms’, and it is only by transcending discursive speech 
that one can see Reality," which is "completely silent, with- 
out noise, tone consonant or vowel”. 


As a visual metaphor, as direct appeal to the sense of sight, 
Tyāgarāja seems unduly cryptic since the beholder is expected to 
see in his mind's eye a vibration and the personification of a 
metaphysical truth in an apparently solid, seated icon of a Divine 
Trinity of beings adorned in the splendour of royal regalia. 

The icon, partly concealed, states diagramatically the belief 
that the ordinary mortal eye can see nothing beyond the phenom- 
enal world and at that mundane level of religious experience the 
Tyāgarāja is a paradigmatic sovereign, filled with the quality of 
dynamic benevolence (rajoguna) and seen further as a loving 
father and husband, the model of domestic bliss. It is for the 
persistent seeker that the numinous experience with all its 
"mysterium fascinans”'* is reserved. It is generally held to be 
dangerous for the uninitiated to dabble in the world of power, 
and the 'secrets' thereof, it is believed, must not be revealed 
without the proper supervision of a guru. The icon, and hence 
its message, is covered by its own pleasing aesthetics, which 
delight the physical senses. For the true seer there is no need for 
the visual symbol and hence the icon is forever steeped in it's own 
mystery.! 

If mysticism is the universal form of spiritual religion, magic 
is the form it acquires when put to use in the mundane sphere of 
existence, and no doubt magic and priestly craft played their part 
in the esotericism of the cult. Magic and superstition thus equated 
the representational and symbolising function of the image." 

In order to understand the five thought-patterns mentioned 
above, which converged in the Tyāgarāja cult, each one of them 
would have to be traced individually to its source. 


Prana 

Prana and Vayu are terms that occur in the Upanisads, where they 
are equated with atman and Brahman respectively. Atman and 
Brahman are both treated as synonyms,” In these works “the 
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ütman stands for the known and the Brahman for the unknown, 
which can be known only by the ātman recognising itself as the 
Brahman”. 

From the original meaning of ‘breath’ the word Prana was 
extended to mean both ‘the Life Principle’ and ‘the Comsic Prin- 
ciple’. "It gives Life, it is Life"?! Elsewhere, we are told that when 
Primordial man asked himself the question “With the departure 
of what shall I myself depart and with the remaining of what shall 
I remain?” and upon realizing that the answer was prana He 
created it". It was at once the empirical symbol of and at the same 
time the creation of, and hence dependent on, Purusa.? 

That prāņa was more than phenomenal life is made clear in the 
allegorical battle between the various psycho-sensory forces in 
which all except prāņa succumb.” It gradually became identified 
with the illumined ‘knowing’ ātman (prājitātman).” Therefore while 
speaking of prāņa or its plural pranah one should be aware of the 
great diversity of meaning. Its meaning expands in concentric 
circles. At its simplest it can be the 'nostrils' or 'smell', then 
‘exhalation’, then a collective for prāņa, apāņa, udāna and samana, 
(the various yogic breath channels) and finally ātman and Brah- 
man. The Collective prāņa is expounded in the Maitrayaniya 
Upanisad (2.6-7), where it describes how Purusa entered the un- 
conscious beings in the following terms: 


"Thereupon having made himself as the wind he entered into 
them. He did not enter as one. Having divided himself into 
five...Prāņa is breath that goes upward; apana downward... and 
the samāna is one which places the more solid food elements . 
in the apāna and conducts the less solid ones to every part of 
the body. The udāna is the one which pushes the eaten and 
drunk nourishment upward and downward. The vyāna is one 
which follows the course of the canals.”* 


The Equation Prāņa = ātman 

The earlier meaning of prana as ‘breath’ got intermingled with the 
metaphysical postulate of prāņa and the Prašnopanisad refers to 
the “two libations of expiration and inspiration”” and the 
Kausītakī to the "two sacrifices of inspiration and speech" (i.e. 
” expiration).? The Brahmanic ritual of Agnihotram in which butter 
was offered as libation to the fire was completely interiorised into 
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the pranagnihotram,” wherein prāņa is offered into the fire of 
ātman. However, quite often this simply refers to a rite in which 
food is offered twice a day within the sacrificer himself. The 
Prašnopanisad 4.3 refers to Pranagni (Pranagnaya evaitasmin pure 
jagrati). The Muktikopanisad refers to Prāņāgnihotram. The 
Pranagnihotropanisad® prescribes an elaborate but totally 
interiorised ritual. Thus, in the Upanisads prāņa is "life from the 
biological point of view, consciousness from the psychological 
point of view and atman from the metaphysical point of view" 
and the mahāvākyas of the Upanisad equate this illumined ātman 
with Brahman.’ 

The various symbolic meanings of prana in the Upanisads 
account for the definition of the word ajapā in the Sanskrit dictio- 
naries, as the “mantra or formula called hamsa, which consists of 
a number of inhalations and exhalations". This is the definition 
given in V.S. Apte's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. He elucidates a 
little more in his Sanskrit rendering where he quotes some pas- 
sages, a few of whose origins can be traced to the Daksinamürti 
Samhita” which focuses on the following symbolic association of 
the term ajapā: 


1) the inhalation and expiration process (Svasa prašvāsayoh 
bahirgamanāgamanābhyām...). 

2) a chant with no form or syllabary to denote it by (aksarā- 
nispādanarūpojapah). 

3) The two syllables ha and sa stand for the process of inhalation 
and exhalation; the prāņa resides in the Atman called hamsa 


“Ucchavase caiva nihšvāse hamsa ityaksaradvayam 

Tasmāt pranastu hamsakhya ātmākāreņa samsthitah” 

(Daksinamürti Samhita, 7.3-4; Saraswati Bhavan Texts. No. 61 
1937) 


Apte also gives the masculine form ajapah and describes it as 
“a Brahmana who does not properly repeat his prayers” and as 
“one who reads heretical books”. In his Shorter Students’ Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, p. 7, he does not even mention the feminine 
form of the word and gives only the masculine form ajapah as “a 
Brahmana who does not properly repeat his prayers” and as “one 
who reads heretical books”. This is interesting inasmuch as the 
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word seems somehow to have changed its connotation even if the 
original meaning was known to the purists. It may not be too far- 
fetched to argue that the term was associated gradually with 
those sects such as the Pasupatas, laya and hatha yogins of several 
eclectic schools and in the process one senses a certain value 
judgement on the part of the lexicographers from the more ortho- 
dox School. 

The Vācaspatyam of Tārakanāth Tarkavacaspati (p. 89) repeats 
the information given in Apte's dictionary (i.e. the 2nd Ed. Re- 
vised & Enlarged, Bombay 1912). He then proceeds to give more 
meanings of the ‘word’ ajapā such as ‘having traversed the navel 
it settles in the heart’ (hrdaya). There are six kinds of breath that 
constitute prana and the sixth is recognized as synonymous with 
the nādis (nervous system). It is this that functions day and night 
and then it proceeds to discuss the number of breaths, etc. (See 
below.) 

The Sabdakalpadrumah of Radhakanta Deva (Pt. I, p.18) gives an 
encyclopaedic reference to ajapa and describes in a nutshell the 
metaphysical postulates discussed below. Monier Williams gives 
the popular meanings and “the mantra or formula called hamsa 
which consists only of a number of inhalations and exhalations” 
(italics mine). 

G.A. Jacob in A Concordance to the Principal Upanisads and 
Bhagavad Gita (p. 20) refers to only one text in the context of ajapa 
and that is the Hamsopanisad. This work has been discussed 
below. He lists it under the caption ‘Ajapopasamhara’. The concept 
of hamsa, however, is treated more elaborately by Jacob and also 
by most lexicographers. Jacob gives copious references to the use 
of the term. 

An interesting reference occurs in the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
6.15. "There is only one hamsa in the midst of the universe". To. 
mention a few more examples: In Maitrayant Upanisad, 6.8. "Esa 
hi khalu ātmā..... hamsah". In Ksurikopanisad "pāšāms citvā yathā 
hamsah” (like the hamsa which has torn asunder all bondage); in 
“Pinda Upanisad" “hamsas tyaktvā gato deham" (having abandoned 
the body the harnsa has gone - here it is the ātmā); Mukti Upanisad” 
1.31 "garbho Nàrayano hamsah" (in the womb of Narayana is 
hamsa). This could explain one of the iconic forms of Visnu which 
is called Harnsa. The Nādabindopanisad refers to Hamsayoga (1.5). 

The Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles, 
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Vol. II pt. 1, p. 735 provides copious references to ajapā drawn 
from both Advaita and Tantra literature. A very interesting in- 
scription from Taxila in Kharosthi script on a gold plate refers to 
‘hasisa’ and ‘hasase’ the Prakrit form of ‘harnsa’ (an unusual form) 
and Sten Konow translates the relevant passage as "(Gift) of Sira 
depositing a relic of the Lord in the hamsa of her mother, the 
hamsa of her father. Might it become its place when corporeal 
birth comes.”* 

The Yogic texts, several of which call themselves Upanisads, 
refer to five kinds of prāņa.** Of these, two are important for the 
Tyagaraja iconology, viz. prana which causes expiration (ucchvāsa), 
and apāna, which causes inspiration (nisvasa), for it is the prana 
and apana of Visnu which cause the hamsa or ajapā natanam of 
Tyāgarāja. The Mucukundasahasranamam, which records the litur- 
gical invocations to Tyāgarāja addresses him as "Svāsa nišvāsa 
kampitāya (v. 216), 'the one who vibrates with inhalations and 
exhalations' and as ‘the wise knower of the path of prana and 
apāna” (pranapanagamaprajnaya - 623) and states in an invocation 
that the Āgamas and Nigamas are born out of his sport of expira- 
tion (nisvasalilasanjata nigamagamasantataye). 


The Grammarian's Equation of Prana with Sound Patterns 

The class of Yogic Upanisads,” referred to above, also introduces 
the experiments of auditory meditations, thereby linking prana 
with sound-patterns. The grammarians* equate prana and apana 
with bindu and nada for they see the world as a world of sound 
(Sabda praparica) and Reality as the Eternal Verbum (Sabda Brah- 
man)." It is with this postulate in mind that the grammarians 
introduce bindu and nada as stages in the unfolding of Reality. It 
is significant that the Tyagaraja temple in Tiruvorriyur has a 
Vyakaranamantapa, a pavilion for the teaching of grammar and the 
God is called Vyakaranadanapperumal or the “Lord who has 
given grammar as his gift.” 

Siva is said to have taught Panini Sanskrit grammar. The 
general idea was that a thorough study of grammar would enable 
the student to use the correct words and thereby acquire virtue 
and avoid sin, and after gradually severing the knots of egotism 
he would find himself capable of attaining union with the highest 
Reality. (Vakyapadiya I. 132) 

Several theistic myths equate Siva with grammar and the 
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Tiruvorriyür tala purāņam equates Tyāgarāja with grammar. An- 
other parallel to this comes from the talapuranam of Madurai: Siva 
deputed Agastya to teach Nakkirar, the self appointed President 
of the Cankam literary academy, grammar and rhetoric as a 
punishment for Nakkirar's blasphemy in calling in question the 
subject matter of a poem Siva vouchsafed to Tarumi. This poem 
is “preserved” as Kuruntokai v.2. (See Parancoti, Tiruvilaiyatal 
puranam, 54). 


Hamsa or the Interiorised Identity 

The term hamsa (=aham sah: 1 am He), in the form of its corollary 
Soham occurs for the first time in the Brhadāraņyuka Upanisad** 
while discussing the self-confident awareness of Brahman. It 
states that Brahman, on not perceiving another, knew itself as 
soham, i.e., He is I, meaning that it was All. In the Sukla Yajurveda 
occurs the general expression ‘hamsah Sucisad’ (hamsa is Pure). 
This occurs several times in the Vedas such as Rgveda 4.40.5; 
Vājasanēyi Samhita 12.14; Taittirtya Samhita 1.8.15; Maitrayani 
samhita 2.6.12 etc.” 

The Hamsopanisad which belongs to the class of Yogic 
Upanisads^ uses the term hamsa several times in different ways, 
much like the Upanisadic use of the term prana. This Upanisad 
has several recensions and the published version has the format 
of a Tantra, wherein the Brahmavidyā, which is knowledge of 
hamsa, is expounded by Pārvatī and much secrecy is enjoined. 
Some of the manuscript recensions do not have this preamble.” 
The dance of Tyāgarāja is distinctly described as the hamsanatanam 
and ajapātāņdavam in the liturgical text of the Mucukunda- 
sahasranüámam,? which was in all probability compiled in the 
period of Kulottunga II (1133-60 a.p.). The same text also de- 
scribes it as ajapatandava and āsīnatāņdava.* 

Hamsa in the Hamsopanisad, as stated earlier, means several 
things - it is an all-permeating principle in the universe, "like fire 
in all kinds of wood and oil in all kinds of gingelly seeds" and this 
knowledge assures freedom from death.“ In the 6th paragraph 
the author of the Upanisad suddenly introduces the concept of 
the six cakras, "principal holistically organised centres of con- 
sciousness", and the seventh conceived as transcendental and 
situated at the cranium. The yogi's object is to rouse the kuņdalinī, 
the vast potential of psychic energy, to ascend through the above- 
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mentioned psychic centres, which lie along the axis of the spine, 
and finally to unite with Siva (Pure Consciousness) at the 
Brahmarandhra or the seventh transcendental cakra. At this stage 
individuation ceases and the yogī is formless. He is then the 
paramahamsa. In this passage hamsa is equated with the kundalini 
and with the enlightened ātman and paramahamsa with Brahman. 
The Hamsopanisad is the first text, according to Deussen, where 
the cakras are enumerated and equated with the six mystical and 
imaginary regions of the body - the regions of the stomach, loins, 
navel, heart, throat, the centre-point between the eyebrows. It 
becomes completely standardised in the later Tāntric texts. 

The Harisopanisad uses the term hamsa to denote also the hu- 
man dispositions to sloth, cruelty, virtue, etc., ideas expressed 
through the metaphor of a lotus at the centre of which is detach- 
ment.” Here the term is used to designate the unliberated ātman. 
The same metaphor is extended to cover the different states of the 
soul, i.e. waking, dreaming, dreamless sleep, and awareness. The 
fifth and transcendental state which is one of noumenal aware- 
ness is fully absorbed in nada (Pure sound, Primal Sound)*. 

At this stage of complete union the hamsandada is a “glowing 
crystal extending from the mūlādhāra to the Brahmarandhra”, sig- 
nifying that the goal of kuņdalinī has been reached. So hamsa is 
equated with prana, Brahman and kundalini. In the Yogasikhopanisad 
(6.35) the hamsa is the ever-ascending kundalini (susumnayam yada 
hamsah adha ūrdhvam pradhavati). This concept of hamsatāņdava or 
the dance of harisa as symbolising the movement of kundalini is 
well known to the priests of the Tyagaraja temple who state 
categorically that the seven sacred sites dedicated originally to 
the Tyagaraja cult (see Chapter III for the religious topography of 
the cult) are simply the seven cakras. 

The terms nāda and bindu are used by several schools with 
varying nuances of meaning. Thus, in Saiva Siddhanta, while 
talking of evolutes of Suddhamaya, which being pure is operated 
on by Siva, regards š$uddhamāyā as jītāna Sakti or pure knowledge 
alone, and from it evolutes nada, which is kriyā Sakti only and 
from there bindu, which is jñāna and kriyā in equal measure. 
Suddhamāyā itself is called bindu. St; ied in more general terms, 
speech at its purest, as the cause of all knowledge, as potential 
intelligence in all beings is nada, sometimes qualified with the 
prefix sūksmanāda to make its subtle character explicit. As it 
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begins its process of manifestation into gross speech (varņa) the 
intermediary state is bindu, which is the cause of the evolution 
of the word (šabda) and its meaning (artha). This is accepted by 
most schools based on the Āgamas and by the šabdavādins or 
grammarians as well, though the Mīmārhsakas and Sabdavadins 
interpret it in their context of the essence of the World as the 
Word. The Mucukundasahasranāmam v.272 invokes Tyāgarāja as 
"bindunada kalaklpta sangopángamanohara.' ("One who delights in 
accomplishing the interplay of nada and bindu)" 


Auditory Meditations, Sound and Ajapa-Hamsa 

The introduction of nada here leads us on the experimental plane 
to auditory meditations and on the philosophical plane to 
sphotavada,? which studies the metaphysical relation between 
word, its meaning and the object it signifies. In $ri Sundara- 
mūrtyastottarašatanāmāvali v .62 Tyagaraja of Tiruvārūr is ad- 
dressed as 'Dràvidavyakaranaguru' i.e. ‘the teacher of the Tamil 
grammar’. 

Auditory meditation and the concept of the Supreme Brahman 
as ‘Om’ led to the belief that the purely spiritual body can be 
regarded as mantrašarīra or body of sacred syllables. One of the 
symbols of Brahman in the Vedas is the sacrosanct Gayatri ? and 
so hamsa was conceived in the Hamsopanisad and all other Yogic- 
Tantric texts as a mūlamantra, i.e. root mantra and as a Gayatri. 

Following the ritualistic tradition of the Vedas, the Gayatri 
was converted into an interiorised ritual of nyāsa by the Yogic 
Upanisads; this ritual has been succinctly described by Mookerji 
as “an empathy building method” * to expand the practitioner’s 
awareness. By nyāsa the deities conceived as māntrik syllables 
were invoked into different parts of the body and the body, thus 
purified, assumed the form of divine Mantras. So haritsa as Gayatri 
is ajapagayatri (e.g. Brahmavidyopanisad v. 78 - ajapanamagayatri 
yoginam moksada sada). The Mahabharata VI app. 3 (36), (BORI 
Edn.) states clearly 'eayatri sā para jnéya ajapā nama višrutā'. The 
Agnipurāņa (214.26) and Skanda purāna (IV. 41.158) state the same.” 
When split into its phonetic members it is used to condition the 
individual’s psyche by the nyāsa rite. The phonetic members 
form the word hamsa which is then ajapā (literally, “not pro- 
nounced”) 

Sonic consciousness leads the Yogi through several sound 
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zones till he reaches the state called unmanī and this is the state 
where ajapà has finally finished its soteriological function.” 

The Hamsopanisad mentions several sound zones of 
consciousness such as the hearing of bells, flute, lute, etc. and 
corresponding to these theYogī experiences physical symptoms 
such as shaking of the head, the producing of saliva, etc. The State 
of union is the most quiescent Om. The Mucukundasahasranamam 
(V. 416) describes Tyāgarāja as the centre of unmaņī. This is a key 
concept in yogic texts, though Patanjali himself does not describe 
this state. The Satcakranirüpana defines unmaņī as “yatra gatvā tu 
manaso manastvam naiva vidyate”.™ This is a late work and is dated 
1577 a.D. It is in the eighth state of yogic experience that para vāk or 
transcendental speech is envisaged and the body becomes 
Brahman. In trying to express the inexpressible even Om became 
merely a Brahman- word for 


"Higher than the original syllable 

Is the point, the echo higher than this; 
The syllable vanishes with the sound, 
The highest is silent." °° 


The Soteriology of Dance and the Concept of 'acapai' in the 
Tirumantiram 

The Āgamas and, based on them, several doctrinal works in the 
Tamil language delve into the metaphysics of sound. It is in the 
most abstruse work of Tirumülar's ie. Tirumantiram, that the 
term acapai occurs for the first time in Tamil. The Tirumantiram is 
Agamic and Tāntric in its content (in fact it describes itself as an 
Agama) and the fourth chapter or Tantra, as the chapters of this 
book are called, is entitled acapai (Tamil for the Skt. ajapā); the 
word is nowhere used in the body of the text. It occurs only in the 
caption to the chapter. The author calls this chapter an exposition 
of Sivayoga, thus suggesting by inference that Ajapā is Scalers 
The whole Tantra is very terse and abtruse but two themes stand 
out as predominant. The universe, considered as emanating from 
the Godhead of the Transcendental Siva, represented by the ‘one 
word’, i.e. Om* expressed through the medium of his dance 
becomes the many - ‘the giddy whirl’ (mayakkamé urrate). This 
refers to the standard symbolism in Saivite mysticism in which 
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a = Siva; u = Sakti and m = maya (in Saiva Siddhānta).”” The non- 
theistic Sankhya school visualises it slightly differently; a = Purusa; 
and m = Prakrti with u representing the stage of interaction. The 
Tantric work Sāradātilaka 25.50-7 states this clearly “hamsau tau 
pumprakrtyakhyau ham puman prakritistu sahi ajapa kathita tabhyam 
jīvo ‘yam upatisthate (ham is Purusa, sa prakrti and ajapa is the 
interaction of the two to unfold life). 

Coming back to Tirumūlar, he visualises the god Siva as a 
body of letters, as a pattern of sounds in which numbers such as 
two, three, five,* eight, ten, seven thousand, and seven million 
etc., symbolize mystical number of syllables in the mantras used 
in Siva worship and stand for special concepts. The whole chap- 
ter centres on the theme of the ontology, eschatology and 
soteriology of Siva’s Dance. God and the Universe are conceived 
of as mantrik formulae in an audial sense and an intricate geo- 
metrical pattern of yantras ona visual plane. His ultimate import 
is that Siva in the final analysis is the culmination of all knowl- 
edge. In v. 874 he declares the Agamas to be revelations of Siva 
and thus his own brand of mysticism is based greatly on the 
Āgamas. 

Tirumūlar regards the kūttu (dance) of Siva ? as the supravisual 
image of the paricaksara or Na Mah Ši Và Ya mantra. The last verse 
of this section concludes: 


"In One dances the Two, the One alone accompanying 
In One dances the Three, the One Seven in harmony 

By the One, dance the Four and the Nine 

Thus in this world did (He) dance the Precious Dance.” 


The numericals referred to here have a doctrinal significance, the 
One = Siva; the "One alone accompanying" is Grace in the form 
of Sakti, seven is the seven worlds in Hindu cosmogony etc. 
Again in v. 879 and v. 880 of the acapai section he refers to the 
seven crores of mantras, all forms of Siva but the root of all, by 
implication, is the ajapà mantra, for that is the title of the Chapter 
or Tantra. 

The number seven crore is interesting—for in the Agamas such 
as Svacchandatantra the belief is expressed that the human body 
has three and a half million pores and the breath goes in and out 
thereby making the pores breathe seven crore times and hence 
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Siva is called saptakoti$vara, which takes us back again to the 
symbol of universal life. In Goa there is a temple of saptakoti$vara. 
The Mucukundasahasranamam invokes Tyāgarāja as Saptakotisvara 
nisevitaya (v. 932)" 

The 19th century Tirunakaikkaronappuranam by the veteran 
chronicler Mīnātcicuntaram Pillai refers to the dance of the deity 
as uravi poli natam. Uravam is ‘knowledge’ and poli is ‘illumina- 
tion’ and hence it is a jriananatanam or dance of knowledge. It is 
also described as the Pancaksaranatanam and sūksma pancaksara.” 
The Tiruvorriyur puranam (another saptavitanka site) calls it 
jnananatanam. 

The Unmai Vilakkam by Manavacakam Katantar, believed to be 
one of the forty-nine disciples of Meykantar, states the relation 
between dance and the paiicāksara and the dance which is de- 
scribed as the dance of soteriological wisdom. We are told that it 
scatters maya, burns karma and stamps out anava (egotism) and by 
showering Grace engulfs the soul in an ocean of bliss." This is the 
quintessence of Saiva Siddhanta. 

In the acapai section of the Tirumantiram, the concept of the 
corporeal body of Siva is treated as a mantrašarīra or body of 
mantras.™ Since all determinate knowledge, as mentioned earlier, 
is believed to be interpenetrated with sound and syllables, hence 
the mānikkakkūttu in this mortal world is a dance of the mantras, 
the whirl of the sounds indicating all determinate knowledge. 

When Divine Grace keeps tune, the resultant experience is 
almost a maddening exhilaration, which can be presented in an 
algebraic, geometric formula of the tiruvampalacakram with the 
syllables a, i, u, e, om, (5), and am, krim, am ksam, am (5) forming 
the root or seed syllables. The acapai section of the Tirumantiram 
expresses a state of yogic ecstasy typical of the Cittar (Siddha) 
tradition and not of the hathayoga tradition. There is a certain 
spontaneity, a sense of suddenness and ineffable joy that distin- 
guishes it from the systematic and gradual schools of salvation. 

It is in Tirumūlar that one can trace a very close parallel to 
some of the Pratyabhijna works like Sivastotravali of Utpaladeva. 
They share in the quality of intuitive personal flashes - there is not 
the element of laborious ritual or even of severe yoga practices. 
There is, to quote Gonda, a certain “Spontaneous elan”.* 
Utpaladeva too was moved into a spiritual ecstasy by the dance 
of Siva. The imageries of Siva as the lover of Uma, the dancer, etc., 
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are eulogised in a similar manner. There is something very simi- 
lar in the texture of introspective mysticism - an absorption with 
the central essence of all existence. 

It is interesting to see the close connection postulated by 
Tirumülar between acapai and the Tiruvampalacakkaram or the 
cakra of Chidambaram. One can thus see the metaphysical prox- 
imity of the concept of ajapānatana Tyāgarāja and the Nataraja. 
Tirumülar by entitling the section on Sivayoga and dance of Siva 
as acapai and envisioning it in the form of the Tiruvampalayantra 
shows the close blending of the two concepts of Tyāgarāja and 
Nataraja. 

The element of dance is crucial to the understanding of the 
Tirumantiram. It is rich in significance from the aesthetic, ethical 
and metaphysical points of view. Tirumülar sees the dance of 
Siva everywhere "When he danced the dance of illumined bliss, 
the Vedas danced, the Āgamas danced, the melodious sounds 
danced, the elements danced.” 

From this mood of extrospective mysticism he switches over 
to one of introspection when he adds: " I searched and discovered 
the supreme dance of the guru within myself”. For Tirumūlar 
the dance of Siva is a symbol of both extrospective and introspec- 
tive mystical experience, of the wave of movement in the macro- 
and the microcosmos. Though the 4th Tantra is entitled acapai, it 
visualises a dramatic movement and thus is more in keeping with 
the iconology of Nataraja than the subtle acapai of Tyagaraja, 
which is the gentle breath of Visnu, but presumably acapai is 
regarded by Tirumūlar as the fundamentum of all movement. 

Dance is so crucial to the understanding of Tamil Saivism that 
one could quote from numerous sources on the symbolism of this 
theme. The 12th century work Unmaivilakkam sums it all up by 
taxonomising the soteriological functions of the different attributes 
and features of the dancing Nataraja such as his left hand, his 
right leg etc. 

It is thus in the Tirumantiram that for the first time acapai is 
equated with mantrašāstra and the dance of Siva and thus, pro- 
vides the iconology of Tyāgarāja. It is also here that for the first 
time in Tamil literature the figure of 51 denoting the fifty-one 
letters of the alphabet is introduced (iņaiyār kalalinai 
aimpattonrakum, v. 878). This is a popular theme of Tirumantiram 
with the:variant 50 introduced in some. This fifty-one is popular 
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in Tantric texts from the north as well and refers to the Sanskrit 
rather than the Tamil syllabary scheme. | 

The Trika system of Kashmir is also called Sadardha Sastra (lit. 
half of the six) and holds that Devanagari or the Sarada alphabet 
represents the manifestation (ābhāsa) of ideas (Abhinavagupta, 
Tantrāloka 1.3) and this manifestation is graded in terms corre- 
sponding to the vowels. The first six vowels represent six stages— 
the three major ones and the three minor ones. The long vowels 
are born of the three short vowels. The three short vowels are the 
three Saktis - Cit, Iccha and jitāna Saktis, being Consciousness, 
Volition and Knowledge. 

The Sanskritic scheme is also aware of fifty-one šakti pithas or 
sites sacred to Devi and this explains the intimate symbological 
relationship between numbers, letters and pīthas.** Several yantras 
capturing the ajapa-hamsa thought are symbolically represented 
by yantras with fifty-one letters.” The ajapā yantra is a 51 syllabled 
diagram. The fifty-one letters are visualised as fifty-one names of 
Sakti which are daily recited by Tantric worshippers. The Saktis 
are named after the initial sound of the syllabary such as Amrta, 
Akarsini, Isani, Uma, etc. The Daksinamirtisamhita mentions that a 
goddess should be envisaged by the Sadhaka as a body formed of 
the letters from a to ksa. The Kāmakalāvilāsa of Punyananda (v. 32) 
which is the most sacred work of the Sri-Vidya School equates the 
fifty-one letters with the Srī-Cakra. But this is much later, presum- 
ably of the 15th century a.D. All Tyāgarāja icons are believed to 
be embossed with a Sri-cakra and hence the taboo on perceiving 
them. When exactly this was superimposed on the icon, it is 
difficult to tell. | 

The place of Tirumülar in the canonical literatu, of Saiva 
Siddhānta deserves special notice. His Tirumantiram is the earliest 
exposition of the metaphysical, moral and mystical aspects of 
Saiva Siddhünta. Tirumülar is aware of the close proximity and the 
subtle difference between the interpretation of the mahavakyas as 
rendered by the Vedāntins and the Siddhāntins. Furthermore, he 
is acquainted with various shades of Tantrism and Schools of 
Yoga and several schools of Saivism, “but often he has juxtaposed 
them without making either an attempt to incorporate them into 
Saiva Siddhānta or openly refuting them”. Thus, this work of 
three thousand verses is often very abstruse and defies system- 
atic understanding. One thing that emerges clearly is that salva- 
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tion is an interplay of Siva's Grace on the pure soul of the 
individual. Thus, the doctrine expounded is one of salvation 
through surrender of self to Siva by which Siva's Grace will 
descend on the devotee. The point of unity when the ascending 
soul and the descending Grace meet is a state of ineffable ecstasy 
which Tirumülar expresses through visual symbols and sounds. 
Tirumülar, as pointed out by Zvelebil, is primarily a Siddha. The 
Tirumantiram, says Zvelebil "contains in nuce all or almost all the 
typical features of the Tamil Siddha movement." ^ 

The Third Tantra deals with eight angas of Yoga and closely 
follows Patafijali's Yogasütras II. 29. He also deals with the eight 
great powers or mahā citti (Mahā Siddhi). He asserts the impor- 
tance of the human body to achieve all this. The body is the means 
to salvation, flawless and fully disciplined. For this he takes 
recourse to Hathayoga. To quote Zvelebil again, in Tirumantiram 
"As in later Siddha works, and in contrast to classical bhakti 
(devotional literature) there is almost total absence of any local 
cult of the deity". Zvelebil uses the term henolocotheism to describe 
the bhakti cult and its emphasis on the locus sanctus. ” 

Tirumūlar, who has had such a profound influence on the 
mystical aspects of this cult was a great integrator and brought 
together Upanisadic thought, Yogic methodology for Salvation 
and bhakti, all permeated by Tāntric thought. Zvelebil excellently 
summarises Tirumūlar's contribution to Tamil by stating that he 
is "the Tamil poet who, by expressing his mystic and occult 
experiences, lingering on the borderlines between speech and 
wordless thought, framed the Tamil language to express the 
ineffable".? Tirumūlar has been placed anywhere between the 
5th-9th centuries A.D. 

The Tamil Lexicon, interestingly enough, refers to both the 
audial aspect and the yogic psycho-somatic experimental angle, 
in its definition of the word acapai as "one-letter mantiram, mean- 
ing Om and the fire that traverses from the mūlādhāra to the 
Brahmarandhra". This is what is described as a crystal column in 
the Hamsopanisad, when Siva and kundalini are united and the 
hamsa-nada is effulgent like a growing crystal extending from the 
Muladhara to Brahmarandhra. Laya yoga or kuņdalinī yoga formed 
the modus operandi of realising the state of pristine oneness. It is 
this "resplendent column" that is worshipped as the linga of 
precious stone. 
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The Pantāra Canniti of Tarumapuram Ātīnam (The head of the 
Dharmapura monastic establishment) explained how the seven 
vitanka ksetras were the seven cakras and the Sphatika linga of 
Chidambaram and the lingas of these ksetras were really the 
resplendent Kundalini in the Brahmarandhra. Thus the Vitanka of 
Tiruvarur and the six other vitanka sites as well as the crystal linga 
called Candramoulisvara in Chidambaram all reflect according 
to the Tantric school of thought the resplendent kundalini. 

The acapai chapter of Tirumantiram has to be studied in the 
context of Agamic thought in general, with particular emphasis 
on their view of sound, word and its meaning. The Upanisadic 
seers in their quest for symbols to explain the mystery of Brah- 
man hit upon Vak as one of them. Thus, Prana = Brahman =Vak 
formula was elaborated by the Agamas into a complex system of 
categorising the various stages of sound corresponding to the 
various states of realising the Unmanifested One in the Mani- 
fested Many. The Agamic postulates were interpreted differently 
by the Vaisesika, Nyāya, Sankhya,Vedanta, Sabda-Brahma vada 
and the Saiva-Siddhanta. 


Ajapa and the Evolution of the Speech World 

The aspect of Agamic thought that has relevance for us in the 
study of the doctrine of ajapā is the one that deals with the 
evolution of the Speech-world. The Agamas categorise four stages 
in the descent of Reality (conceived as Soundless, or Transcen- 
dental Sound) or in the ascent of the individual soul towards 
Reality, depending on the angle of vision. Thus, there is a hierar- 
chy in the levels of speech and corresponding to the each speech 
level there is the spiritual degree of bondage in the individual 
beings. In the ultimate liberation, which is reached through tran- 
scending all conceptual archetypes of sound there is no degree, 
no level. In the following classification the basic assumption is 
that all “determinate knowledge is interpenetrated with words” 
and conversely “determinacy in knowledge free from word asso- 
ciation is impossible" .” 

The lowest level in the evolution of speech is the vaikhari, 
which connotes the spoken word in all its multifarious sound 
systems and in all its imperfections of expressing an idea. It is the 
basic stage of physical Verbalisation of an idea. At this state only 
approximate meanings of a word are conveyed. The actual act of 
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articulation is performed by the ideo-motor force called prāņa. 
Prāņa is expiration=speech, as we have seen earlier in the 
Upanisads. 

The level of speech preceding articulation is where the inner 
sound becomes assembled into internally differentiated letter 
sounds but still remains an inner sound or dhvani. This assem- 
bling is done by the breath called udāna and the stage is called 
madhyam. This is not empirically ‘hearable’ but is a concept. The 
differentiations are already present as covert patterns, overtly 
unexpressed. This is the link between fully-determinate and 
empirical knowledge and the indeterminate supra-rational per- 
ception. It is implicit speech and in that sense conjures before the 
individual patterns intended by the word. 

The stage preceding this is designated pasyanti, where letter 
sound are present in their order but are undifferentiated. This is 
the potential state of speech and the most frequent analogy is that 
of the yoke of the egg of a peahen, which has all the potential of 
the many colours of the peahen but is itself a yellow blob. "It is", 
as described by K. Sivaraman, "the state of indeterminate aware- 
ness of determinate knowledge”.” 

A stage above this in the hierarchy is parā vāk, which literally 
translated would mean beyond speech, supra- or transcendental 
speech. This state is described by the term nāda in the 
Hamsopanisad. The dance of Tyāgarāja is often described as 
nadantanatanam, the dance transcending nada. The dance of 
Natarāja is similarly described. 
^ The word nada is therefore used in some texts to denote the 
ultimate and in some the penultimate stage. The para vāk or nada 
(of the Hamsopanisad) is ever-present in the individual as a gen- 
eral “condition of intelligibility”, even when all other modifica- 
tions have not evolved. It is the symbol of ultimate undifferentiated 
knowledge and thus is equated with hamsa in the Haritsopanisad. 
It is the very voice of intelligent life. The Mucukundasahasranamam 
in v. 620 invokes Tyāgarāja as “pasyantimadhyamabhikhya 
vaikharyasrita vigraha" (having rendered pasyanti and madhyama 
one who has assumed the image of vaikhari) and in 745 the deity 
is described as form of nāda at the end of the susumnā, i.e. when 
prana has gone straight to the brahmarandhra. The 
Hathayogapradīpikā (iv. 14-16) describes in almost identical lan- 
guage how the vayu must move in the susumnā and how the Yogin 
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should restrain the vāyu in susumnā. 

It is at this stage that there emerges a difference of opinion 
between the theistic and the abstract monistic schools of meta- 
physics of speech.” The abstract monists regard the word as the 
a priori condition for object, for artha or meaning is the appearance 
of šabda or word and šabda is the reality of artha. In that sense para 
vāk is the fundamentum of speech, the ultimate, the Eternal 
Verbum the Sabdabrahman. The Sphota doctrine enunciated by 
Audumbarayana and other ancient grammarians stresses the 
identity of the universe with the eternal sound called sphota 
transcending letters, i.e. sounds. There is no reference to this 
doctrine in the Sūtras of Panini and also in the Vārttikas of 
Kātyāyana.” 

The theistic Siddhàntins cannot conceive of Siva as Perfect, 
Eternal, unapproachable Principle; for the Siddhàntin Siva is also 
a loving, caring figure of Grace and so para vāk is equated with 
the Grace of Siva, the parigraha šakti, who then evolves out of the 
material cause of māyā the various states of the speech world. 
Thus, while to the Vedàntin the world of appearances is a projec- 
tion of the Supreme šabda and, hence, not real, to the Siddhāntin 
it is real. The grace of Siva acting on māyā unfolds the 
undifferentiated One into the Differentiated Many. Thus, the 
ajapā or the hamsa or the nada or para vāk is Sakti, loving and caring 
and the agent for the revelation of the One into the Many. That 
one is the “One-letter mantra” Om, and according to Tirumūlar, 
when it becomes two it is Siva and Sakti and when the two act on 
maya it is the “dizzying whirl”, the Many. 

The Mucukundasahasranāmam describes Tyāgarāja as Sabda 
brahmarüpa (437), Sabdabrahmanaikarūpa sarvašabdaikakāraņa 
(440) and as the "seed" (bīja) of vāk, called kāmarāja (Sri-Vidya 
terminology for Siya and Sakti) and as the seed of parā vāk who 
manifests himself as three (parā bīja trayābhidhāya) and in v. 736 
as the three luminaries of šabda, artha and bhāva, i.e. the link 
between Word, its Meaning and its Being (bhāva). The Tyāgarāja 
ideograph, thus looked at, represents Visņu as maya Sakti as he is - 
often described in Sākta literature and this maya is acted upon by 
Sakti, whom Visnu is forced to worship, and Siva and so it is Siva, 
Sakti and Maya. In the Somāskanda, Skanda plays the role of 
Visnu. The two deities are often henotheosised, for, in the 
Bhagavadgītā Krsna says "Among the Commanders of hosts I am 
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Skanda”. Skandadhara is one of the nāmāvalis (list of names) of 
Visņu in his sahasranāma. In Venkateša astottaram Venkateša is 
described as Karttikeyavapur dharah. Arunakiri and Tontar Atippoti 
Alvàr often equate the two. In the traditional Tamil assigning of 
deities to the geographical realms, both Ceyon (Murukan) and 
Mayon (Visnu) are assigned the woody tracts. The final synthesis 
is of course with the worship of Devi as Kamala. The ajapahamsa 
mantra occurs in the Pajicaratra (a body of literature dealing with 
Visnu worship) work Laksmi Tantra where Ha and 5a become 
Visnu and Laksmi and Tara and Buddha. Thus Kamala as the 
Mahavidya Mahāšakti was the mode of Šiva Visnu synthesis. 

Other Paficaratra texts like Ahirbudhnya Samhita and Sanat 
Kumara Samhita deal with the ajapa-hamsa concept. The Laksmī 
Tantra states that the beginning and the end of the two essential 
liturgies, the Purusa-Sükta and Sri-Sükta are the syllables ha and 
sah. Thus the ajapā hamsa soteriological doctrines were pan-sec- 
tarian. Besides, it harmonized excellently ritual and doctrine, 
myth and symbol, philosophy and religious theism. 

Thus, the breath of Visnu, the ucchvāsa, nišvāsa, the ajapā and 
the harhsa are all synthesised into one cultic doctrine, whereby 
prāņa, the symbol of Brahman in the Upanisads and the ideo- 
motor force that drives the inner sound into external verbalisation 
in the Āgamas, are both synthesised with the arousal of kundalini 
and its recognising its full potential as hamsa "I am He". Thus 
through Āgamic metaphysics and hatha yoga techniques the 
circle of ideas is completed, coming back to the Upanisadic state- 
ment "I am Brahman." The elements of a theistic Siddhānta are 
evident in the metaphor of the parigraha šakti or parā vàk and the 
point of contact is the "fire" or the "line of crystal extending from 
the mūlādhāra to the brahmarandhra" , the state of unmanī, the state 
of ajapā, the state of Om. Thus, the Šaivas, in tune with the 
concept of the Loving God, modified the aham Brahmāsmi, Tat 
toam asi and ayam ātmā Brahma of the Upanisads into the hamsa, 
whereby the statement "I am He" does not mean a total literal 
identity but "togetherness”.”* Thus, ajapā is the state of unmanī, 
the state of Grace for the Siddhāntin and union for the Tantric and 
the experimental psycho-somatic state of bliss for the yogi, when 
he conceives of the world as a world of Sound or Sabdaprapaiica 
and thereby reaches a state (unmani = ut* mana, i.e. transcending 
the mental states) where Reality is beyond discursive speech. 
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Thus the ajapa-hamsa was a free mantra - a process, a way of 
looking at moksa (liberation) a mantra and an artha which allowed 
it to be incorporated into any philosophical or theistic context. It 
was an ideal emblem of harmonising ritual prescriptions with 
theological and philosophical doctrines. 


Spandana 

The only other symbol not taken up for discussion in this com- 
plex ajapa-hamsa-nadanta natanam iconology of the Tyāgarāja 
image is the concept of vibration itself. Wherein does the con- 
cept of dance fit? Tyāgarāja in the myth is enshrined in the heart 
of Visnu and dances by his breath. The Maitrayani Upanisad (6.27 
and 6.38)? tells us that Brahman resides in the heart wherein 
also reside the vital breaths. Furthermore, the Brahman emerges 
during the meditation of the yogi by literally pushing the heart 
to one side. The Agamas describe the state of parā vāk as a "slight 
stir, a throb or vibration in Reality and the eternal self revelation 
of this reality is the Primal and original vibration”.* This forms 
the central point of speculation of the Trika school." "Reality", 
says Utpala, "reveals itself in the heart of the successful adept 
as an intense and vibrant energy" (1.6). The teachings of this 
school belong to the rahasya sampradāya or the esoteric school. 
The theatre of Tyagaraja’s dance is described as the hrtsabha or 
the ‘hall of the heart’ in contradistinction to the cit sabha or the 
theatre of the mind where Natarāja is believed to dance. The 
Karicipuranam describes the dance of Tyāgarāja as takaravidyai in 
contrast to citākācavupācanai (contemplation of the ether as con- 
sciousness) at Chidambaram. The former, i.e. Tyagaraja is said 
to reside in the heart. 

Thus, one can see the synthesis of Upanisadic Absolutism, 
theistic Agamism and yogic experimentalism in the concept of 
the dance of Tyāgarāja. The ritual of dance itself is re-enacted 
every year at Pankuni Uttiram festival in a carnival-like atmo- 
sphere and muchin the spirit of the dances attributed to Murukan 
in the early Cankam literature. 


Ajapā, Hamsa and Sri-vidya 

The ajapā and hamsa, when adopted by the Sri-Vidya assume yet 
another set of sound symbolisms. a = Siva and ha = Sakti and 
together they form the first and last letter of the Sanskrit syllabary.” 
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A + ha = Kāmakalā which is equated with Sabdabrahman and forms 
the prime mantra of Srī-Vidyā. As we have seen para = Sakti, sothe - 
totality is in Sakti; and aham or individuation is also in Her in the 
pristine form of Oneness. Thus Kāmakalā = šabdabrahman = the 
equation aham sah = hamsa. The concept of šabda (sound) is very 
important in Srī-Vidyā for the syllabary sounds are believed to be 
energy centres. 

The Tantric school of Sri-Vidya lays great stress on mantras 
and “there are Tantric parallels of all smarta and Pauranika rites, 
complete in every detail".9 Vedic mantras were often used for 
Tantric rites. The different Gayatri mantras assigned to different 
deities are nothing but Tantric incantations in which the Gayatri 
of the Rg Veda (III. 62.10) are incorporated. “The elaborate rules 
regarding the regulation of breath and the high importance at- 
tached to it in Yoga have scarcely any trace in the Vedas”.™ Here 
the term ‘breath’ signifies the physical process as in pranayama 
and not the prana, as the metaphysical Principle. 

Several Tāntric texts like the Ghērandasamhitā, Hatha- 
yogapradipika, Daksinamirti Samhita, Goraksašatakam, etc. deal with 
the theme of ajapā, hamsa and the contents of these works form 
more or less a homogeneous branch of knowledge. Dating these 
works is an impossible task but most of them were known by the 
12th century A.D. and even otherwise their content is very much 
a repetition of the statements made in the Yogic Upanisads and 
in the Hathayoga manuals or the nātha sampradaya literature such 
as the Goraksa samhita of Guru Goraksa,® regarded as the founder 
of the Nāthas, a school of mystics who were popular all over 
Northern India specially in the Bengal region. It has been sug- 
gested that Tirumūlar, who was believed to have come from 
Kashmir and bore the surname Nātha was presumably of this 
lineage of Siddhas.* 

One thing common to all these texts is the secrecy that is 
enjoined in initiating a disciple; the secrecy, however, is not of the 
mere word but of experience. A mantra, by itself, is just a sound 
unless taught by a guru who breathes into it the experiential sense 
and it is with the aid of the guru that the state of consciousness 
induced by the mantra can be realized. 

The Ajapākalpam*” is an anthology of several mss. dealing 
with the ajapā doctrine. The ajapā mantra, which is hamsa, is 
treated as citšakti in her aspect of ānanda and in movement. 
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Every breath taken in and every breath let out is ajapā, for it is 
a spontaneous and subconscious affirmation of the life principle. 
When this almost unconscious instinctual act is consciouly re- 
alized it becomes ham sah, expressing the Divine unity of life. 
As we breathe, the mantra without being vocalised (a+japā), is 
being repeated continually and involuntarily. The indrawn breath 
(pūraka) and its subtle sound (ham) signifies one’s self and the 
outgoing breath (recaka) with its sound sa (salt) i.e. He. Thus even 
as we are, we go on affirming the supreme identity. In the swing 
of breath the soul is in eternal rhythm in the ceaseless dance of 
ineffable bliss. That all sins are destroyed by the conscious re- 
alization of the ajapā mantra is stated in the Sutasayajiia (Ch. 7 
st. 8, cited in Ajapākalpam). 

It is believed that the unenlightened man does not realize that 
by his breath he is affirming this universal life principle and since 
he is ignorant of it he is unable to see salvation.* This is also 
repeated in Goraksa šataka v. 39. Thus one has to 'see' the univer- 
sality of life - the One beyond the Many and that 'seeing' is a 
discipline, an exercise and finally an intuitive ‘vision’. 

In a twenty-four hour period, 60 nādikās, according to the 
traditional Hindu reckoning, between sunrise of one day to sun- 
rise of the next, an individual inhales and exhales 21,600 times*? 
and he should by training become aware that these are affirmations 
of universal principle of life and should thus dedicate his breaths 
in the following order: 


600 breaths signifying ajapā is offered to Ganapti in muladhara 


6000 Brahma in svadhisthana 
6000 " ” < li : " Visņu in manipuraka 
6000 ^" ^"^" is jā M " A Rudra in anāhata 

1000 " ^" " ý A " Jīvātmā in visuddhi 
1000 " " ^" ^" ^"  " Paramātmā in ijf 
1000 ^ ” d < g " A Guru in sahasrāram 
These add up to 21, 600. 


Interestingly enough, the roof of Chidambaram has 21,600 tiles 
and the explanation is that it denotes the breath-offerings to the 
realization of this identity. The way this figure of 21,600 is arrived 
atis interesting for in the yogic technique of pranayama the ingoing 
breath should be taken in at one count of time, be held at two 
counts of time, and again exhaled at one count of time, thereby 
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making it a count of four and the whole process should last 4 
seconds. Thus, for every minute there are 15 respiratory pro- 
cesses; so for one hour there are 15 x 60 = 900 and thus in a day 
there are 900 x 24 = 21,600 breaths. Western medical system 
reckons that a healthy human being will breathe in and out 18 
breaths per minute. The Cittars in Tamil tradition are also re- 
nowned for their knowledge of medicine. Their system is called 
Cittavaitiyam. Romarsi is one of the Cittar doctors and his work 
Romarsijfianam (v. 13) states that a man who has lived to be a 
hundred years old, breathes the ideal number of breaths, i.e. 
21,600 per day. When the Yogin temporarily ceases to breathe, he 
reaches samādhi. Ajapā as a Gāyatrī, in combination with the nyāsa 
rite acts as an important aid in Tantric meditation.” 

Apart from the ajapā texts referred to above, the liturgical text 
the Mucukundasahasranāmam has several references to the Sri- 
Vidyā aspect of the deity Tyāgarāja. Tyāgarāja is extolled as: 


Om Šrī-Vidyātmakarūpāya namah (Inv. 9) 

Om Sri-Pithantarnivasine namah (Inv. 10) 

Om Sri-Vidyacchadita (cchādya?) hrdayaya namah (Inv.11) 
Om Šrī-Vidyā harnsa sarhputāya namah (Inv. 12) 

Om Sri-Vidya paridhānākhyāya namah (Inv. 13) 

Om Šrī mūlādhāranilayāya namah (Inv. 20) 

Om Šrī nādi vidyà svarūpiņe namah (Inv. 37) 

Om Sri Ambikaguhasamyutaya namah (Inv. 38) 

Om Sri-Vidya japa priyaya namah (Inv. 51) 

Om Šrī kalāsodašaksastambhasahasrasthānamadhyakāya- 
namah (Inv. 114). 


Tyāgarāja and the Carnatic Music composer Muttusvāmi 

Diksitar 

Muttusvami Diksitar, the renowned 19th century composer, from 
Tiruvarür and a Tyagaraja devotee describes the dance of 
Tyagaraja as "yogividita ajapanatana rangam" (the Yogic deter- 
mined ajapā dance) in his composition Tyāgarāja pālayāšu mam in 
Gaula raga (Tyagaraja protect me) and "atilalita hamsanatana” (the 
extremely graceful hamsa dance) in the song Tyāgarāja virājatē in 
Athāņā raga where he addresses the deity as Vagartha (the sound 
and its meaning) and as "ajapānatana ānandavaibhavam 
bharanam" (the glory of the joyous ajapā dance)? in a natabharana 
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compostition. In Tyāgarājamahādhvajāroha he describes the deity 
as one in the midst of astanga yoga - the eightfold path of Yoga, 
and again refers to ajapanatanam. In Candrasekharam sada bhaje- 
‘ham in Mārgahindolam he uses the number eight to depict differ- 
ent cult doctrines - as one who is fond of the eight instruments, 
as the giver of the eight Siddhis, the remover of the eight bondages 
and finally the dancer of joy. In a song addressed to Nilotpalampal, 
the divine spouse of Tyāgarāja, he describes her as the Kādi 
hādyādi manu višvāsinīm. Kādi and hādi, are two sound systems of 
mantras within the $ri-Vidya School. In the Tyāgarāja Yoga 
Vaibhavam in Anandabhairavi he describes the deity as the voice of 
nāda bindu and describes the Vaibhavam (festive glory) of Tyagaraja 
as ordained by the Yogirāja (Siva as Yogi). He invokes 
Nilotpalampal (Consort of Tyāgarāja) in a composition called 
Nīlētpalāmbām bhajare in Rītigaula in which he describes her as 
"Vitivitanka Tyagarajantarangam" (the close confidante of Tyagaraja 
alias Vitivitanka.) 

The raga hamsadhvani was composed for the first time by 
Ramasvami Diksitar, the father of Muttusvami, inspired by the 
music of the kalhalas (long trumpets), suddhamattalam (drum) and 
tālam or cymbals used to mark the time measure which are played 
as accompaniment to the hamsanatanam of the Tyāgarāja of 
Tiruvārūr.” 

Diksitar was a Sri-Vidya upāsaka and took the name of 
Cidanandanatha as his initiation-name. His Devi kirttanai are 
numerous and focus around two deities of Tiruvārūr, Kamalampal 
and Nilotpalampal, and Mayurampal of Mayüram for the special 
navavarana worship of Devi. He has also composed a number of 
songs based on the Lalitopakhyana or special invocations to the 
Sri-Vidya deity Lalita. He was well versed in the Srī-Vidyā lore 
and his Devi kirttanai are full of references to the tenets and beliefs 
of this school. In the Kirttanai “HatakeSvara” he describes the 
deity as being identical with Tyagaraja and invokes him as 'ni$vasa 
hamsa rüpa citravilasa’. Zvelebil labels this easy process of inter- 
changing of deities as “henolocotheism”. 

Thus, the iconology of the Tyagaraja image revolved chiefly 
around the two concepts of ajapa and hamsa, both of which were 
predominantly tinged with Yoga metaphysics and Agamic thought 
of both the Pratyabhijfia and the $ri-Vidyà schools and the theory 
of grace, removal of the veil of ignorance and the Divine Dance 
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Other Literary References 

One notices a change of emphasis in Kumarakurparar. He takes 
the name Tyaga in his Tiruvaritrnanmanimalai v. 13 and says that 
the name Tyāga is the apt epithet of the great giver, but the hand 
that gives (the varamudrā sporting hand) is the left hand and the 
left is Devi. Here the half-man-half-woman form or Ardhanari is 
envisaged and the generosity is attributed to Devi. In v. 22 he 
discusses the theme of dance and says the great dance takes place 
at Arür and the poet puns on the word (y) ār ūr = Ārūr, i.e. whose 
city? and the answer is everybody's and in that sense the dance 
is a universal one. He treats the Somaskanda as the Sat Cit Ananda 
emblem.? The fact that the Somaskanda had three components 
lent it a specially symbolic chàracter for three is a very significant 
number in Hinduism. 

The dance of Tyāgarāja is enacted as a rite during the annual 
festivals and the icon is suspended by a chord of banana fibre and 
so appears freely to move up and down when moved by the 
bearers. It is not taken in a palanquin like other deities. The idea 
is that the two poles are the two arteries ida and pingala and the 
icon is tossed up and down re-enacting the ajapā hamsa dance 
which symbolises the kundalini, the prana in the susumnā. One of 
the legends has it that when Tiruvarür Nānapirakācar was enter- 
ing the temple in search of a guru the strap binding the icon 
snapped as the procession approached near where he was, and he 
immediately sang a song and it joined. A part of this hymn goes 
as follows: 


“Tuntupatta acapa niruttam acaiyumpati tanticaiyum 
vakaiyaruļvāy inru" (Quoted by Mu. Arunachalam, Tamil 
Ilakkiya Varalaru, Sixteenth nūrrāņtu, pt. 11., p. 265). Nāna- 
pirakācar is also credited with the talapurāņam and also several 
songs on Tyagaraja. 


The Tamil tradition passed on to Marāthī and the 
Tyāgarājamāhātmyam by Sri Rama Pandita in the 18th century a.D. 
refers to the hamsa mantra svarüpa (v. 46) and goes on to explain 
ha, as Siva and sa as Sakti and the bindu m producing the nasal 
tone as Skanda (v. 48). 
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Conclusion 

Thus, to conclude, the Tyāgarāja metaphysics is woven with the 
theme of dance and mantra and the two are in turn connected. All 
the talapuranams refer to this dance. The Tirukkarayil Purāņam 
asks the specific question, Why does Siva dance? The answer is, 
for the welfare of the world (vitanka kapala vana rahasya carukkam). 
In the true style of the talapurāņam the abstract is reduced to the 
concrete and the universal to the specific and the poet states that 
Siva, the repository of the six guņas, dances every evening at 
Tiruvārūr a very special kind of dance. The uniqueness lies in 
this, that the Lord dances in a seated position (asinatandavam). 
The world, we are told, functions because of this dance... The 
dance is the symbol of unsullied wisdom and uncontaminated 
happiness. Patafijali, we are told, was once intrigued by the 
thought that since life is multi-faceted there ought to be a variety 
of dances and as he pondered over this, a voice was heard and 
it proclaimed the intricacies of the dance in relation of spiritual 
knowledge. The voice explained "The dance is the union of 
Kāmešvara and Kāmešvarī” (Siva and Sakti) and is a vision 
reserved for the devas and enlightened men. "It is at Tirukkarayil 
that Patafjali in the company of Vyāghrapāda will be able to 
witness the thirty-two forms of dances (note again a 'Chidambaram 
motif’: ekapada natanam there too Vyaghrapada and Patanjali wit- 
ness Siva's dance), including forms such as kamalanatanam, 
ekapadanatanam, uttānanatanam (dance of the submarine fire), 
kukkuta natanam, etc. 

Thus the general theme of dance as associated with the Tamil 
Murukan and the Vedic Indra were blended into the dance of 
Tyāgarāja. The Cilappatikaram mentions a tutiparai performed to 
the accompaniment of a percussion instrument and performed by 
Murukan. Atiyarkkunallar, the 12th -14th century commentator, 
states that when Cūrapatuman hid himself after suffering defeat 
at the hands of Murukan the victorious deity danced this form of 
dance in a seated posture using the sea-waves as his stage. The 
Natukankatai of the same work describes a static dance in most 
poetic terms. Thus old Tamil idioms appear in a new garb in the 
dance of Tyāgarāja. 

The Lalitātrišatī Bhāsya attributed to Sankaracarya where he 
defines the form of ajapā as ajapārūpeņa prana-apana-namaka- 
candra sürya-niyamane. He thus equates the breath with the pre- 
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cept or rule (niyamana) of rhythmic movement of the Sun and 
Moon, the microcosmic with the macrocosmic. The Mucukun- 
dasaharanāmam constantly invokes this trinity as a form of the 
Sun, Moon and Agni.” 

The actual terms ajapā and hamsa etc., are traceable only from 
the 12th century A.D., that is if we ignore the evidence of Sankara 
cited above, for several works are attributed to Sankara, which 
we now know were definitely not written by him. The 12th 
century date is assuming that the Mucukundasahasranamam was 
composed in this period, as I believe it was. 

All 20th century stotras and songs are aware of the theme of 
Tyagaraja’s dance and describe it on very similar lines. Similar 
motifs are also ‘shared’ by the Maturai Talapuranam wherein Siva, 
witnessed again by Vyaghrapada and Patanjali, dances in the 
Silver Hall, Velliyambalam. (See Paranjotimunivar, 
Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam, Pāyiram 6.) The padas composed by Shahāji 
and the Tyageša Kuravarici as well as the Pallaki Sēvā Prabandham 
are full of references to ajapā and hamsa in connection with the 
Tyāgarāja. . 

In the anthology Tiruvorriyur talamanmiya ttottirankal there is a 
song in praise of Atipurityagar in which Skanda is envisaged as: 
keeping the beat and Umā watching Atipuri Tyāgar dance. 
(Kararum malaiyanār kaittālam ulavolippa vārārum tanattumaiyal 
kantuvantu manam uruka cīrārum Atipurittiyakar tiruvati porri). A 
Tiyakapallu attributed to Nānapirakācar describes the gentle sway- 
ing of Tyagaraja. On almost similar lines there is a composition 
on Tiruvorriyur Tyāgarāja by a Municami Mutaliyar, which be- 
gins with "mānāta maluvāta” (as the deer dances the axe sways). 
There is a great emphasis on the aspect of joy in Tyagaraja's dance 
"inpanatanavullacattiyakar" 1.V. Ponnayya Pillai in a more philo- 
sophic vein describes the dance thus: 


"When the centre dances the peripheries dance 
When the Muladhara dances the universe vibrates" 


He further refers to the dance as palvariyīrārru, a term reminis- 

cent of verikküttu associated with Murukan in the Cilappatikaram. 
. An anonymous poem dated 1924 describes graphically the 
Pankuniyuttiram festival and mentions the.buffalo sacrifice at the 
Pitarikoyil initiating the rites, and describes the dance of Tyagaraja 
as he comes to the vasantamantapam. The poem ends charmingly 
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by stating that though Queen Victoria's rule brought in the tele- 
phones and telegraphs there was no rule like that of Tyagaraja.^ 
These record in almost similar terms the metaphysical import of 
Tyagaraja's dance. 

The next chapter will study the personality of the cult deity in 
the general context of religious synthesis in the Saiva fold in 
Tamilnadu. In the process an interesting manuscript of 
Bhāskararāya which deals both with the Golaki matha and the 
ajapā-hamsa doctrine will be discussed. 


NOTES 


1. John of St. Thomas, Logica II, p. g. 21 . a.6, cited by Jose Perriera, in "Dance 
as a symbol" - a lecture delivered in Bombay, Oct. 1982 

2. $ri-Vidyd is fundamentally a worship of Sakti as Tripura, Lalita, etc., through 
Šrī-Vidyā mantra and the Sri-Cakra. It is a more dualistic and more Sakti 
oriented school than the Trika. The Trika system of Kashmir Saivism is also 
known as Pratyabhijiia and Anuttara. It is monistic and hence rejects Siddhanta 
as dualistic. Its focal theme centres around 'Consciousness'. It distinguishes 
itself from the Buddhist Vijfianavada as also the Sabdādvaita (the notion that 
Sound=Brahman) of the Vyākaraņa (Grammarian's) School. The Supreme 
Reality, which is Pure Cit is the personality of Siva. This Pure Siva appears 
(Abhāsa) as the universe. Hence they are called Abhāsavādins. They are also 
called Pratibimbavadins for believing that the universe is a reflection of the 
Lord. The Supreme Reality Paratattva appears as parapara and apara. The 
Abheda, Bhedabheda and Bheda are all in one Anuttara Reality. It is a very 
eclectic School. A great deal of its doctrine conforms to the Sadba Brahman 
or Grammarians's School. See Somānanda Siva Drsti, Ch. II. Vāk is the heart 
of the Supreme Being and a - ks (the syllabary) are the embodiment of this 
Being. In this Being which is Cidānanda the three Saktis, Iccha, jfiana and Kriya 
lie dormant. Thus this cit Reality has the aspect of Vimarša (Self Brooding) 
and this results in all the categories by which unlimited Bhairava becomes 
limited jīva. The Mucukundasahasranāmam uses several of the terms like prakāša, 
vācya, vimarša, vācaka, spanda, etc. Abhinavagupta of the 10th-11th centuries 
was one of the greatest philosophers of this School. Very little work has been 
done on this School of Šaivism. The two well known works are those of 
Pandey, K.C., Abhinavagupta, and Sastri, Gourinath, Philosophy of Word and 
its Meaning. 

3. See Subrahmanian, N. Pre Pallavan Tamil Index, Madras, 1966. 

4. Turner studies symbols in a processual context as something changing in 
significance for the set of believers because a new set of meanings have been 
added on either by a group of believers or sometimes even an individual 
follower. The connotation thenceforth takes on a new dimension. See Turner, 
Victor and Edith, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture, pp. 242-50. 

5. For "dominant symbol" see Ibid., p. 243 where the authors discuss the “two 
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poles of meaning” in a dominant symbol, viz. “ideological” and "orectic", 
or pertaining to desire. The expression “root paradigm” is interpreted by the 
authors as something which represents the goals of man as a species; the 
general good over the individual welfare. “They go beyond the cognitive and 
even the moral to the existential domain and in so doing become clothed with 
allusiveness, implicitness and metaphor”. 

Tiruvorriyūr Purāņam, Ch. II. Vimalanar Natanam. In Yatīndrasvāmī's prose 
rendering the chapter is entitled ‘Tirunatanacarukkam’. Nandi makes it clear 
that the dance of Tiruvorriyūr is of the same order as the dance in Kailāsa 
(fiāņatāņtava) and the one at Tillai (Anantatantava), the difference being that 
it is done in a seated position (acinatantava) Ch. II, vv. 10-12. 

This was kindly pointed out to me by Dr. T. Gelblum. 

See PI.X captioned ajapā yantra. 

The eight yogic aids are Yama, Niyama, pratyahara, dharana, dhyana and samadhi 
forming the six chief aids called Sadanga and it becomes eight when the two 
physical aids āsana and pranayama are added. These are discipline, restraint, 
withdrawal of the senses, aids to concentration, meditation, and the final 
stage of deep and devout meditation respectively. The two physical aids are 
sitting posture, including seats, and breathing exercises. Some laya yoga texts 
lay down nine arīgas. For the eight arigas see Patanjali, Yogasūtra II. 29. 
Siddhas seem to belong to two kinds, those that believe in an instant flash 
of wisdom like the 'Satori' of the Rinzai Zen and those that believe in slow 
developmental stages of spiritual evolution, more like the Soto School in 
Japanese Buddhism. 

For pranava and prana and other terms in the Yūgasūtra see Das, Bhagwan, 
Concordance to the Yogasūtra of Patarijali and Bhasya of Vyasa. 

A similar view was held by Pseudo Dionysius who states that the higher we 
rise the more concise our language becomes and when one advances into the 
realm beyond the ‘intelligibles’ words and thoughts will cease altogether. 
Dionysius, Ed. p. 182 cited by Gombrich, E.H., Symbolic Images, p. 168. 
Amrtā Nada Upanisad, 4. 

Eliade, Mircea in The Sacred and the Profane pp. 9-10, characterises the essence 
of the experience of the sacred as one of mysterious fascination and "awe 
inspiring mystery" ("mysterium tremendum") 

The guru is an essential and central feature of the Tàntric system. 

For dance padas or lyrics capturing this esoteric mood see Pāpavināša 
Mutaliyar's 18th century compositions 'mukattai kattiya deyvam' popularised 
by the Kalaksétra dance school at Adyar, Madras, and ‘Perum nalla Tiyakar’. 
See Tirukkarayirpuranam, the chapters entitled Vitanka Kapāla vana rahasya 
Carukkam and Tyāgarājarahasya Carukkam, for the warnings on the dire con- 
sequences that would befall a curious beholder of the icon and lists numbers 
of legendary and semi-historical characters who faced disasters because of 
breaking this taboo on unveiling the icon. 

For example Br. Up. 3. 7; 3.23; Sat. Br. x. 33; 5-8; Ait. Br. 8.28 where the cosmic 
force is equated with vāyu and the microcosmic with prāņa. 

Such as Br. Up. 1.4. 10; Chand. Up. 6. 8. 7 ff. These are called the ‘mahavakyas’, 
'the great statements' in the Upanisads. 

Transl. Deussen, Paul, The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 390 ff. The discus- 
sion on the nature of prāņa in this section is largely based on Deussen's 
analysis. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


38. 


40. 
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Chānd. Up. 7.15 Deussen's translation. The italics are mine. 
Prašnopanisad, 6. 3-4. transl. ibid. 
Deussen, op. cit., pp. 390 ff. 


. Br. Up. 1.3; Chand. Up. 1.2. 


Kausītakī Up 3. 8. analysed by Deussen, ibid. 

Transal. Van Buitenen, The Maitrayaniya Upanisad, p. 127. 

Prašnopanisad 44. Also Br. Up. 1.5.23. | 

Kausītakī 2.5. 

For Pranagnihotra see Bodewitz, H.W., Jaiminīya Brahmana I 1-65, Translation 
and Commentary with a Study of Agnihotra and Pranagnihotra. He classifies it 
as a grhya version of the Srauta Agnihotra with no metaphysical content. An 
unpublished Manuscript RASB No. 5990 called itself the Pranagnihotra Tantra 
and explains the ritual details of performing fire sacrifice to one's own breath. 
Prāņāgnihotra Upanisad is one of the Upanisads included in Deussen, Paul, 
Sixty Upanisads of the Vedas. Transl. Bedekar, V.M. and Palsule, G.M., See Part 
II p. 645 ff. | 

Ranade, R.D., A Constructive Survey of the Upanisadic Philosophy. The 
Maitrayaniya Upanisad uses the word prāņa in both the biological and meta- 
physical senses. See 2. 2/2. 

Unfortunately, Apte does not clearly state his source. However, the passage 
in question can be traced to the Daksiņāmūrti Samhita. 

Konow, Sten Ed., Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, pt. I. Ins. No. 31, pp. 
83-86. Here 'hassa' is presumably the unenlightened ātman waiting to be 
reborn. Professor Thomas interpreted it as "the embodied soul, 'jiva'". For 
problems of interpreting this enigmatic epigraph see Ibid., p. 85. This inscrip- 
tion was kindly brought to my attention by Professor Bratindranath Mukherji 
of Calcutta University. 

These are prana, apana, Vyāna, Samāna and udāna. 

Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 9, classifies the following Upanisads 
as “Yogic”: Brahmavidyā, Ksurikā, Cūlikā, Nadabindu, Brahmabindu, Amrtabindu, 
Dhyanabindu, Tejobindu, Yogasikha, Yogatattva and Hamsa. These apprehended 
the Brahman through auditory meditations and the sound om. Deussen's 
claim that all Yogic Upanisads are in poetry is not borne out by the fact that 
the Hamsopanisad is partly in prose and partly in poetry. Most of these were 
appended to the Atharva Veda though the Harsa was appended to the Sukla 
Yajur Veda. Deussen has a further classification of Upanisads as Sannyāsa 
Upanisads. Many of these have long discourses on hamsa and paramahamsa. 
The Advaitin Sannyāsins took the appellation of Paramahamsa before their 
monastic name. 

See for example Laksmana Dešikēndra's commentary on Saradatilaka 1.7. 
Nādabindū Srstyēpayogāvasthārūpau Also Sastri, Gourinath, The Philosophy of 
Word and its Meaning, where he discusses this idea in several chapters. 
Bhartrhari, Vakyapadiya II. 31. says that Sabdatattva is to the grammarian what 
Brahman is to the Advaitin. In Vaiyākaraņabhūsaņa under “Sphota nirūpaņa” 
the author Kondabhatta equates Sphofa, another term for Sabdatattva, with 
Brahman. (Niskarse tu Brahmaiva Sphotah). 

Br. Up. 1.4.1 ‘nanyad ātmano, pasyat so ham asmi iti agre vyaharat.' 

See Jacob, op. cit. 

For anthologies of published Yogic Upanisads see editions by Raghoram, 
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41. 


50. 


53. 


55. 


Babu Siv Prasad, Narayanaswamy, K. and Ayyanagar, Srinivasa T.R. listed 
in the Bibliography. 

Saraswati Mahal Library, Thafijāvūr, has two manuscripts of this Upanisad, 
both without the preamble. 

Invocations 8, 36, 321, 510, 722, refer to haritsa. 321 describes hamsamantra as 
part of the six limbed yoga, i.e Sadanga Yoga. 722 links hamsa with the speech 
world and it is equated with aksara and dhvani. 

Invocation 35 refers to ajapātāņdava 398 to ajapānatana at Utsava times. 499 
and 570 refer to Phālguna (Tami] Pankuni) Utsava and the ajapā dance done 
in a seated position (asina). 

Hamsopanisad, para 5. 

Ibid. 6. . 

Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p.284, where he states “The name 
brahmarandhra is first found in Hamsa 3 in connection with six mystical and 
imaginary regions of the body that occur there for the first time.” 

Para 8. 

Ibid., also Nadabindopanisad, 31-5. 

The technical meaning of the word sphota as used by the grammarian is a 
sentence conceived as an indivisible unit. In its metaphysical sense sphota is 
the same as Sabdatattva and as stated by Bhartrhari Sabdatattva to the gram- 
marian is the same as Brahman to the Vedāntist. See Vakyapadiya II. 31 
The Gāyatrī is the first order of Vedic metres, consisting of three feet thrice 
repeated. Later a fourth foot was added and it symbolised the four stages 
of the soul and also Brahman and the four footed Brahman. The Harisa 
Gayatri is an attempt to link the spirit of the Tantra with the spiritual and 
ritual element of the Vedas as well as its metre. 

Ajit Mookerjee, The Tantras. 

Agni Purana 214-26. "ajapānāma gayatri Brahma, Visnu, Mahešvarī; ajapam japatē 
yastam punarjanma na vidyate" 

“Ajapopasamhara iti abhidhiyate" according to Hamsopanisad. 

See Satcakranirüpana in Avalon, Arthur, Ed. Tantric Texts, Calcutta, London, 
1913, p. 58. 

Dhyānabindu 4; Translation Deussen, op.cit., p.392., Nadabindu 48-9, where the 
verse in question runs: nihšabdam tatparam Brahma paramātma samiyate, nado 
yavat manas tāvat nādāntopi maņonmaņī. Here the word unmaņī is explained 
as a state beyond consciousness-manah and that is synonymous with nādānta.) 
Tirumantiram, v.865; Also Pasupatabrahmopanisad, 1. 19. where it is stated 
“hamsapranavayor abhedah" - "there is no difference between harisa and 
pranava". 

This splitting of om into a, u, m and treating it in a symbolic manner is an 
ancient tradition. See Mandükya Up. 8-12; Tirumantiram, v.872. 773 depicts it 
as knowledge of two kinds - i.e. Siva and Sakti. The imagery of the dizzy 
whirl is popular in Saiva Siddhānta literature. See Supakkam 2. 53. "māyai 
mayakkamum ceyyum anre". 

The five are na, ma, $i, và and ya, standing for obeisance to Siva but it is not 
the literal but the symbolic meaning that is important. For this see 
Unmaivilakkam 34-6; Tirumantiram v. 873. refers to the two syllabled letter ha 
and sa and treats them as symbols of Siva and Sakti and he treats om and 
the paricaksara as an expansion of this cryptic formula. The eight are na, ma, 
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ši, vā, ya and a, u and m, which constitute om. This expands to fifty-one, the 
total number of syllables in Sanskrit. 

59. See Tirumantiram, specially Tantra 9 for Tirumūlar's exposition on the onto- 
logical and soteriological symbolism of Dance. 

60. Tirumantiram Tantra 4. v. 893. Translation mine. 

61. Mucukundasahasranāmam, Invocation No. 932. 

62. Tirunakaikkaronappuránam, Invocation to Alaku Vitankar, St.10. 

63. For co-relation between paficaksara as an audial symbol and a visual emblem 
see Unmai Vilakkam v. 34. Also Tiruvarutpayan 9.3 wherein the paricaksara is 
arranged in a hierarchic order as follows: Ši -Siva, và =Šakti, ya =ātman, 
na=tirddhana, and ma =mala. Thus, as the soul ascends casting off its malas 
(āņava, maya and karma) and its blinding veil (tirēdhāna) then it beholds Siva 
and Sakti. Thus the ātmā is a kind of nexus between phenomenal existence 
symbolised by cosmic dance ūna natanam and the dance of redeeming wis- 
dom “nananatanam”. (See also Unmaivilakkam, v. 38 ff.) 

64. Tirumantiram v. 880, "Irukkinra mantiram Civan tirumeni". See also 
Civañānacittiyār, 12-4; Unmaivilakkam, 44-45. 

65. Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature- A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II p.33. 

66. Tirumantiram, v. 2683, “Vétankalata miku Akamamata". 

67. vv.2727, 2759 are some of the examples. Several of them refer to this for the 
guru is one of the focal points of this work. 

68. See Pal, P., Hindu Religion and Iconology, pp. 147-8, where he studies the 
tradition of homologisation according to the tradition expounded in the 
Tantrasāra of Āgamavāgīša, a 16th century work. For equating letters of the 
alphabet with Sakti see Aryan, K.C., The Little Goddess. He discusses the 
equation of the vowels with the Saptamātrkās and the equation of the syllabary 
to the 5 elements, 5 senses, etc. See also Gonda, J., Medieval Religion and 
Literature, p. 33. 

69. See PLX Ajapa yantra. 

70. Sivaraman, K., Saivism in Philosophical Perspective, pp. 224-226. 

71. Zvelebil, K., The Poets of the Powers, p. 74. 

72. Ibid., p. 79. 

73. Zvelebil, K.V., The History of Tamil Literature, p. 55. 

74. Sivaraman, K., op. cit., p. 226. 

75. Ibid. 

76. See Sastri, op. cit., particularly pp. 71 ff. The later grammarians were influ- 
enced by the Saiva School. In the Mahürtha Majijari cited by Sastri, op. cit., 
p. 76 and also pp. 128-9, the different levels of speech are linked with dif- 
ferent forms of Sakti. Thus Vaikhari is Kriya, madhyamā =jūāna, pašyantī = icchā 
and Süksma is a unifying state which unites all three, i.e. the state preceding 
differentiation. 

77. Sambhasivasastri, K., Ed., Sphotasiddhi, Trivandrum 1927. Introduction p 2 
for a definition of Sphota and its equation with parā, pašyantī, etc. The editor, 
Sambhasivasastri, believes that though Panini has not explicitly mentioned 
it he knew of Sphotavāda since he refers to a man called Sphotayana. He 
believes that Patanjali knew it. 

78. See Pandey, K.C., Saiva Siddhànta and the Philosophy of Grammar' in Bhāskarī, 
Vol. III, p. xcvi, xcviii. Also Sivaraman, op. cit. 

79. For Deussen's interpretation see op. cit p. 288; for a different view see Van 
Buitenen op. cit pp. 46-8. 
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80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 
85. 


86. 
87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


See Mahārthamatijarī, p. 73 and Paryanta Pancasika 54.7 wherein are mentioned 
the two forms of Siva, i.e. Vimarša and prakāša and the two Spandas. This 
minor work of Abhinavagupta has been edited by V. Raghavan, Madras, 
1951. 

The name 'Trika', meaning 'of three' is given to the system because it sets 
out to explore various triads such as three groups of āgamas, viz. 1) Siddha, 
2) Nàmaka, 3) Mālinī, the three stages of Reality, para, aparā and parāparā, the 
three aspects of knowledge abheda (non-duality), bhedābheda (‘Predominant 
Oneness') and bheda (Duality). Other triads are mentioned by Pandey, K.C., 
op. cit. 

Kāmakalāvilāsa of Puņyānanda v. 2. This is a very important text of the Sri- 
Vidyā School. 

See Sastri, Haraprasad Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Introduction. 

ibid 

Goraksa Sataka, v. 32 ff. In v.42 harisa is equated with prāņa. v. 43 describes 
the 21600 mantras that all jīvas pronounce in one day. In v. 44 it states that 
it is the means of salvation for the Yogi and that meditating on it and re- 
solved in it (Samkalpa) one could attain redemption from all sins. 
Nagaswamy, R., Tantric Cult of South India. 

Iracakopala Pillai, Ed. Ajapakalpam is a compendium of five manuscripts 
gathered from the Adyar Manuscripts Library and Madras Oriental Library. 
He has listed the texts in his Introduction. 

See Mukhopadhyaya, Govinda Gopal, 'Ajapárahasyam' in Sarasvati Susama, 
Varanasi Sanskrit University journal, Sravana 2022, where he refers to two 
kinds of ajāpā - jāgrat (conscious) and ajāgrat (unconscious). He cites 
Ātmānanda Sarasvati who says that only those who are conscious realise that 
the universal rhythm of life is an unfolding of Siva's desire to manifest into 
the many. The unenlightened do not realise this and therefore remain in the 
ignorant bondage of the empirical world. 

This figure 21,600 is mentioned in several works, such as Purascaraikarnava 
494.16. entitled Ajapāsamkalpa Bālārcanapaddhati 493.9. Tantrarāja Ch. 27, 
Bhaskararaya’s Navaratnamālāmafijūsā (an unpublished manuscript kindly 
brought to my attention by Pandit Vatuknath Šāstrī, a disciple of the 
Bhāskararāya paramparā), Daksiņāmūrti Samita Brahma Upadeša (Mss. No. B 
7098, sup. 4486, Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Library) and Nirbhaya Das’s 


. Gitagóvinda. The last mentioned work is presumably a modern work in Hindi. 


A translation of this work with no more bibliographical details is published 
in Susamā. See note 88x above. 

Ibid., nyasavidhi. See also Ajapā gāyatrī, Saraswati Mahal Mss. No. D 15543- 
6904 where the nyāsa is equated with letters of the alphabet and introspective 
worship (manasa puja). D 15540-6905 has minor variations. 

For the lyrics see Iranka Rāmānuja Ayyankar, Ed., Sri Kirutimaņimālai 

See Raghavan, V., Muttusvami-racita-kavyam and the same author's Introduc- 
tion to Vol. IV. of Iracakopala Pillai, Ed., Tiyakaracalilaikal. 

The three terms sat, cit and ānanda occurring together and referring to the 
nature of Brahman, though commonly attributed to Sankara, was certainly 
used only in post-Sankara literature and from then on became a standard 
form for Brahman. 

See Gonda, J., The Triad in Hinduism. 
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95. See Bibliography for references to modern compositions. Most of the refer- 
ences are from J.R. Marr, Tamil Catalogue of India Office Library (in progress). 
The catalogue has cross references to gods, goddesses, sites, etc. 


Chapter Six 


RELIGIOUS SYNTHESIS—THE PATTERN, THE 
PROCESS AND THE AGENTS: A STUDY OF THE 
TYAGARAJA CULT IN THE TAMIL SAIVA CONTEXT 


The Tyagaraja Cult was, as we have seen in the previous chapter, 
a synthesis of several streams of thought. The specific iconology 
of the cult has been studied in the last chapter. Since several of the 
ideas that merged into the Tyagaraja concept were not exclusive 
prerogatives of this cult but formed the general components of 
the Tamil Saiva faith as well, it will be necessary to place the 
Tyāgarāja ideology within the general context. 

As temples and temple cults along with mathas or monasteries 
provided the main channels through which diverse attitudes 
were accommodated, a study of a regional cult like the Tyagaraja 
not only enables one to identify the various strands, but also helps 
in understanding the manner in which they were allowed to 
coexist under an institutional umbrella. Some specific episodes 
like the Comacimaranar episode, are associated with the Tyagaraja 
in a very special manner and have considerable significance. 

Literary and epigraphic data form the basic source material for 
this study and attempts have been made to arrange them in as 
chronological a manner as possible. 

The main schools of thought that shaped the tenets of this cult, 
as of most other Saiva temple cults, were Vedic, Agamic, Tantric, 
or Nigamic, Yogic and Siddhāntic which were all fused together 
to be included in the general Saiva-smarta framework. Each of 
these and the impact it had on the cult and on the system will be 
studied separately. 


Vedic 

To this day the reciting of the Vedas, the performance of homa 
rites, the chanting of the Purusa-Sūktam, (RV. 10. 90. 1-16), Srī- 
Sūktam, Rudra-camakam, (Rudram-Krsna Yajur Vedu, Tait. Sam. IV. 
5 Camakam- Krsna Yajur Veda Taitt. Sam. IV.7) etc., are a part of the 
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rites of temple worship. 

Every day and at all special temple services verses from the 
four Vedas are chanted. The Vedic priests perform all the homa 
(sacrifice) rites and they chant from the ardhamantapa, i.e. the hall 
outside the garbhagrha. They are not allowed inside the garbhagrha, 
the right of entry being reserved only for the Saiva kurukkal. The 
latter are Ādi Saiva Brahmanas who have received Saiva Dīksā. 
These Dīksās, or initiation-rites, belong to the Āgamic tradition. 
The much-revered sannyāsins or recluses and monks are normally 
allowed to worship only from the mukhamantapa. Exceptions to 
this rule are in temples like Kāñcī, where the worship is done by 
the pontiff of the Sankara matha. Thus the two traditions, Vedic 
and Āgamic, though blended, are still separable into two realms. 
The philosophical realm of the nirguna Brahman with sannyāsa as 
an ideal model belongs predominantly to the Vedic conceptual 
archetype, while the world-affirming and icon-worshipping reli- 
gion of the temples has a different set of paradigms. In the temple 
'this-worldly' aspects are generally emphasised and the kurukkal 
aids in the general well being of the realm and the monarch. In 
that sense he is hierarchically superior to the Vedic priest who sits 
at the ardhamantapa and chants hymns from the Vedas and per- 
forms the homa and looks after the ‘higher’, spiritual planes. This 
is so only within the temple. 

Apart from acting, so to speak, as complementary and some- 
what subsidiary to priests in temples, the Vedic scholars seem to 
have had the major job of teaching and performing the Vedic 
sacrifices in their own houses. Bhattavrttis or specific honorariums 
to teach Vedas and other allied subjects were regularly recorded 
in Pallava and Cola epigraphs.! The more general endowments of 
lands to Brāhmaņas were variously called brahmadeya, 
caturvedimangalam and agraharam? and were held in communal 
ownership. Making such endowments was regarded as the moral 
duty of the king. Individual donors vied with royal patrons to 
provide for the feeding of the Brahmanas well versed in the 
Vedas. The hierarchic status of the kurukkal vis a vis that of the 
Vaidikas has been studied by Fuller in the context of the Madurai 
temple? The Periya Puranam refers to schools where Vedas were 
taught as Kitai (marai payilum Kitai).^ 

In the Tēvāram literature, to which period one can trace the 
genesis of the Tyagaraja cult, several references are made to the 
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Vedas which are collectively called marai in Tamil. Siva is often 
described as the spirit of the Vedas (kuraiya maraiyam...piran) and 
as the essence of the Vedas (Arumarai pporūļē),* as the teacher of 
the Vedas (celumarai pakarnta pattane) or as the expert reciter of 
the Vedas (tiruntananmarai patavallan).? 

The word Veda in its Sanskrit form is also used: e.g. Vedattin 
porulanay, ‘you became the substance of the Vedas’ (VII. 86.1.) 
or Veda mutalānāy, ‘you became the first among the Vedas’ (VII. 
40.10) or simply by referring to Siva as the vedin or Maraiyan or 
Maraiyavan. Campantar has several references to this Vedic as- 
sociation of Siva. Vedic rites are approvingly commented upon 
and the Vedic scholars are called ‘blessed’ (punniya nan maraiyor)? 
The Periya Purāņam also refers to god as the object of the Vedas 
(e.g.v. 141). Thus, at the time when the Tyāgarāja cult was 
evolved, i.e. around the 7th century a.d., the traditional Tamil 
attitude of respect for Vedic study and its upholders, the 
Brāhmaņas, was maintained and incorporated into temple wor- 
ship both directly and indirectly through invocations such as 
those mentioned above. This respect is expressed in several early 
works such as Kalittokai (v. 52). Tolkappiyam (Porul, 26; Akat. 
125)? etc. The six main functions of the Brahmanas according to 
Naccinarkkiniyar, who commented on the Tolkappiyam (Cūttiram 
27) are: 


1) The study of the Vedas, 

2) Teaching of the Vedas, 

3) Performing sacrifices for themselves and 
4) for others, 

5) making gifts and 

6) receiving gifts. 


Nāņacampantar speaks in a derogatory manner of the Jains 
because they condemned inter alia the Vedas and Vedāngas (Veta 
vēļviyai nintanai ceytalal)." He goes so far as to say that they are 
the great sinners who do not observe the Vedic practices." Appar 
says in a more neutral manner that the Vedas are for the Brahmanas 
while the pañcākşara is for the other Saivas." This is a significant 
statement inasmuch as Appar, unlike the other two Tēvāram 
hymnists, was a Vellala and also because the dance of the Tyagaraja 
and Natarāja are regarded as the paficaksaranatanam and so, by 
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this definition of Appar, the Paūcāksara ought to have been a 
purely egalitarian cult. On this point more will be said in the next 
chapter. Suffice it to say that if Tyagaraja was viewed as the 
model Vedin then there was a sharp dichotomy inherent in the 
cult as the vast majority of the populace were not allowed to read 
the Vedas nor even to learn Sanskrit, and bhakti, which at one 
level was an attempt to transcend such limitations, seems at 
another to have strengthened them. 

The Mucukundasahasranamam (v. 865) invokes Tyāgarāja as 
"the only expert in the path of the Vedas" (Vedamargaikanipunaya) 
and "one immersed in the ways of the Vedas" (vaidikācā- 
rasampannaya) (v. 867). The Šrī Sundaramürti astūttara sata namavali 
invokes Tyāgarāja (104, 105) as Vedašāstravišārada (expert in the 
knowledge of the Vedas) and vaidikacarasampanna, a term re- 
ferred to above. The Tyāgarājanāmāvali (760) invokes him as 
‘Vedapravana’, (761) 'Vedaguhya', the personification of the eso- 
teric wisdom of the Vedas, 'Vedavid', or expert in the Vedas and 
simply as 'vedin'. The Tyāgarāja astakam describes him as 
Vedasekhara, Vedaturanga, etc. Cuntarar in his famous 
Tiruttontatokai, v. 11, addresses Tyāgarāja, i.e. Arüran, as 
maraināvan, one whose speech (literally tongue) is the Veda. Only 
Tirumular limits the validity of the Vedas with the statement that 
only the worshippers of Siva could qualify for real knowledge, 
(vv. 80-83.) 

Thus, the religion of the nāyanmār was in no way a revolt 
against Vedic beliefs, which were accepted as the basis of spiri- 
tual life. The very nature of Vedic faith made it elitist, for not 
everyone could perform Vedic rituals. However, the nayanmar at 
the same time were insisting that the individual by means of 
sublime faith or bhakti could attain the Divine. Their modality of 
action, as pointed out by Ishwaran, was "temple building and 
Sanskritisation" but they also created a "Tamil linguistic con- 
sciousness” cutting across political divisions.'* More will be said 
of this later. 


The Āgamas 

The Agamas were a little more inclusive than the Vedas. They 
were a body of literature respected by the nāyanmār. The close 
relationship between Āgama and Siva is mentioned several times. 
Campantar addresses Šiva as Agamacelvar'5, ‘expert in Agamas or 
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the wealth of the Agamas'. He explains in a hymn why Daksa's 


sacrifice was destroyed by Siva. It was because Daksa did not 
know the Tantras and so did not know how to worship Siva 
(Tantiram ariyā Takkan, IV. 65.5.). Strictly speaking the word Tantra 
is used for Sakta literature and Agama for Saiva but they are quite 
often interchanged. Tirumülar regards the Agamas as authorita- 
tive scripture but in him one sees a conflict between Brahmanas 
and Saivas.'^ 

The Pallava king Narasimhavarman II proudly assumed titles 
such as Āgamapramāņa and Agamaéila testifying tc his expertise in 
the Agamas. Appar uses the term niil vali, uraicei niil vali and 
niyamaneri to describe the path of the Āgamas. Campantar uses 
the Sanskrit word Āgama often besides using terms such as 
ayntanarkalvi and niil vali. Parame$varavarman I, while recording 
an endowment of land mentions the complete sequence of wor- 
ship as enjoined in the Agamas such as pūjā, snapāna, kusuma, 
gandha, dhüpa, dīpa, havis, upahāra, bali, šankha, pataka, etc." 

The reason for this long digression on the mention of the 
Āgamas by the nāyanmār is two-fold. Firstly, they were closely 
connected with temples and temple cults and all three of them 
have sung on the Tyāgarāja cult centres. Apart from that the 
Āgamas, from the above evidence were definitely known in 
Tamilnādu by the 7th century a.D. and the Pallava rulers 
patronised the Agamic faith. Lastly, the rites and rituals of the 
Tiruvārūr and other Tyagaraja temples, the performance of which 
are crucial to the cult, were based as all temple rites are, on the 
Agamas. 

There are six daily rites in the Tiruvarür temple. The first or 
Tiruvanantal begins with the Cokkanātar (the symbolic feet of 
Tyagaraja, made of silver) being brought from the chamber of 
Nilotpalampal (where he is taken the previous night), to his own 
shrine. Milk-offerings are then made to Tyāgarāja and the prasāda 
is distributed to the devotees assembled. Simultaneously, an 
offering of lights (diparatanai) is made to the Valmīkanātha. 

The mid morning kālaicanti has the ritual ablution (abhiseka) for 
all the lingas and offerings to the two main deities. At twelve 
o'clock the abhiseka is done to the marakata Vitankar (the emerald 
linga) in the Tyāgarāja shrine. Offerings are made to the Tyāgarāja 
icon. It is interesting to see that no daily abliisekas are done for the 
Tyāgarāja. Only a fragrant paste called puņuku (Tyagavinoda is 
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the Sanskrit name by which it is known) is applied, as it is for 
Visņu icons, confirming the Vaisņava substratum of Tyāgarāja 
beliefs. Abhiseka is particularly imperative in Siva worship for he 
is regarded as abhiseka priya or one who loves ritual ablutions. 
Valmīkanātha, being by tradition, an anthill, no abhiseka is done 
for him either. This tradition is followed in Tiruvorriyūr, Tirukkolili 
and other anthill sites. 

The Cāyaraksai or evening service, also called the Tiruvantikkappu, — 
is the most important daily rite in this shrine. The music of the 
drum called šuddha mattalam and the wind instrument called the 
parinayanam and the dances of the tēvaratiyār!* were the highlights | 
of the ritual and it was believed that even the gods attended the 
Cāyaraksai in Tiruvarür.? With the abolition of the Devadasi 
system, it is only the šuddha mattalam, paricamukha vadyam (P1.XI) 
and pārināyvanam that one can hear today. 

The late evening irantankalam ritual is also accompanied by 
abhisekas to the marakata linga (the emerald Vitankar) and the last 
rite of the day ardhayamam is when Cokkanātar is brought in a 
palanquin to the Palliyarai (bed chamber) and after the üricalattu 
rite of swinging the icons the temple gates are closed for the night. 
Standard Agamic rites are followed in all the temples with minor 
local variations. 

The annual rites for Tyāgarāja include Aippaci, Visu punyakala, 
Mārkali Tiruvātirai, pankuni vttiram and Tai Sankrānti. 

The Pankuni utsavam (March-April) is the Brahmotsavam and 
is celebrated with all Āgamic injunctions. It was the call of this 
utsava that brought Cuntarar to Tiruvarür from Tiruvorriyür. The 
Markali Tiruvilà festival is the theme of a patikam of Appar sung 
to Campantar which brought both of them to Tiruvārūr. The two 
special arccanai or invocation rites for Tyāgarāja are the Mucukunda 
and the Mukunda sahasranāmams. These two, particularly the 
former, shed important light on the belief-system of this cult. The 
Mukundasahasranāmam has not yet been published and the present 
author is still in the stage of transcribing the liturgical incanta- 
tions. Suffice it to say at this juncture that this incantation reveals 
even more clearly the Vaisnava substratum of the cult, for above 
all Mukunda is another name of Visnu. _ 

Having seen how both the Vedas and the Agamas were ob- 
served by the temples dedicated to the Tyāgarāja cult it is impera- 
tive to see the basic differences between the Vedas and the Agamas. 
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In the philosophical plane, the Vedas, more precisely the Vedānta, 
relies exclusively on soteriological knowledge: knowledge is sui 
generis, it is salvation. In the Āgamas, will is accepted as more 
fundamental than Knowledge. In the Vedas the Real and the Un- 
real are distinctly separated. The Agamas do not regard anything 
as unreal, though the Trika system of Kashmir Saivism based on 
Agamas interprets Reality on the more Vedantic assumptions of 
regarding the world as a reflection of Siva. Sivādvaita developed 
on both Vedic and Agamic patterns. 

On a ritualistic plane the Vedic rituals are in the nature of 
sacrifices to the gods, while the Agamas worship the iconic forms. 
The Vedic altar needs no shrines, no images. The Agamic empha- 
sis is on pūjā, or worship not on sacrifice or yajīta. Some schools 
of Vedic thought may be non-theistic, while theism is a pre- 
requisite for Agamic religion. The Agamic God, by the very fact 
of his being enshrined, is pinned to a particular locale and as- 
sumes the character of a territorial deity. 

Yantras and other symbols such as mudrās play an important 
part in Agamic rituals while the Vedas have no place for such 
practices. Yoga is the modus operandi predominantly of Agamic 
thought. The worship of Sakti, very much a part of Agamic 
philosophy and much elaborated by the Tantras was not a part of 
Vedic thought. In a sociological sense the Vedas were more 
exclusive and reserved for only the upper varņas, while the Agamas 
with their more egalitarian Dīksā or initiation rites had an allotted 
ritual place, even if hierarchic, for most members of the religious 
community. 

Despite such major variances, the theologians have tried to 
reconcile the two. Tirumülar in his Tirumantiram regarded both 
as integral (Tirumantiram v. 2397). Tayumanavar expresses the 
same idea through a metaphor: he likens the Vedas to a path and 
the Āgamas to a horse. _ 

Both the Vedas and Agamas are regarded as divine revela- 
tions. There are twenty-eight Sivagamas and each is divided into 
four parts, the first, carya, lays down rites for püjà, the second, 
kriya, dwells on the different kinds of initiations, the "dos" and 
"dont's" of temple building, linga making, icon making, chariot 
making, the right time, place, etc., for such activities. The third or 
yogapada concentrates on yoga. The last section or the jftānapāda 
refers to the metaphysical postulates which are an exposition 
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largely of Saiva Siddhanta with its categories of pati, pašu and pasa, 
the Lord, the individual soul and the bondage, terms to be pres- 
ently discussed. The Agamas claim to presuppose and indeed to 
transcreate the Veda as independent revelations. Thus, we get in 
the Civananacittiyar (VII. 15) that the Vedas are general and meant 
for those of the world while the Agamas are special and revealed 
for the benefit of the Saktinipatas or worshippers of Sakti and they 
contain truths not found in the Vedas and hence, while all other 
books are pūrvapaksa the Saivagamas alone are Siddhantas or 
complete works. There are Agamas which belong to the hetero- 
dox Kaula tradition as well. 

Some later works such as those of Appayya Diksitar question 
the belief that the Vedas and Agamas are the same. He cites many 
passages from the Mahābhārata and the Puranas to refute the view 
of Srikantha that Agamic traditions were the same as Vedic. The 
Agamic literature is characterised by him as pseudo-scripture 
(moha šāstra) in his commentary on Srīkaņthabhāsya (2.2.42), and 
as a conspiracy of the Grace of Siva and Visnu directed against 
the Vedic path (Brahmasūtra 2.2.42). 

That there was a certain tension between the Vedas and Agamas 
becomes clear on reading works like the Vāstušāstra Upanisad 
attributed to Pippalada, who is also believed to have written the 
Prasnopanisad. The author is very categorical and assertive about 
image worship. His tone implies that he is defending his views in 
the face of a controversy. He refers to the icon maker (sthāpaka) 
as Silpahotr and Vastuhotr and the Vedic priest who questions him 
addresses him reverentially as Vāstukarmāngāvātāra and 
Sodasakalāpurusa or perfect in the 16 arts. It is interesting that a 
work on art should be called an Upanisad and as stated by the 
editor Alice Boner it is the first text on Silpa to be called an 
Upanisad. It tries to reconcile Vedantic metaphysics with Agamic 
concepts of the sacred form. The terms prāņa and ray? are used in 
the text. The former term has been discussed in the previous 
chapter; the latter i.e. rāyī has been used in the sense of 
“crystallisation of this life force into sensible elements, primordial 
materialisation, the first product having form in which the work- 
ing of prāņa is apprehended, realized and reflected" .? 

The Agamic speculations on the world of sound and its evo- 
lution have already been discussed at length in the context of 
Tyagaraja metaphysics, where it was seen how much the philo- 
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sophical categories of the cult were drawn on Āgamic assump- 
tions. The bridge lies in regarding form, like vāk, "as the creative 
word and its means of expression as eguivalent to written or 
spoken word”. 

The ritual section of the Āgamas decrees that entry into the 
sanctum sanctorum is the prerogative of the Adisaivas (kurukkal) 
who are Brāhmaņas initiated into the Saiva faith. The temple, as 
upholder of this directive, was faced with several problems, 
which were of a sociological nature, and hence will be taken up 
for discussion in the next chapter. 

Tiruvārūr has been described in most of the works including 
late 16th century works such as the Tiruvarürkkovai as the land 
where the sound of the Vedas and Agamas constantly echoed (v. 
135 and 43). The Thanjavur district is to this day a strong bastion 
of both Vedic and Agamic traditions. 


The Bhakti Movement 

Chronologically the next movement which largely shaped the 
Tyagaraja cult was the religion of the nayanmar, popularly called 
the bhakti movement.? This movement was particularly powerful 
in the period between the 7th and 9th centuries a.d. After Cuntarar 
the bhakti movement lost much of its freshness. Individual follow- 
ers were there to carry on the tradition but it had certainly lost its 
momentum. Three distinct modes of bhakti are visible on a close: 
scrutiny of the hymns. One expresses an attitude of humble 
adoration as seen in the hymns of Appar and called dāsa mārga, 
the second an intellectual and personal approach of Campantar 
characterised as putra mārga with an accent on filial piety associ- 
ated with the relationship of a son to his father and lastly the 
absolute familiarity between two friends (sakhāmārga) as exempli- 
fied in the behaviour of Cuntarar. These three paths are discussed 
by Tirumular.” Several nāyanmār are connected with the Tyagaraja 
cult centres. 

The salient features of this movement are its tremendous and 
unquestioning faith, its untiring evangelical zeal, its feeling of 
communitas vis a vis the Saiva atiyār? and correspondingly its 
bigoted despising of the faith of the Jains and the Buddhists.” The 
relationship between God and the devotee is direct and intense 
and hence transcends all intellectualisation or ritual communica- 
tion. It was a romantic movement expressed through powerful 
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Tamil lyrics, thereby providing itself with its own distinct person- 
ality. It is in this mood of intense devotion that Tirumūlar exhorts 
the devotees to 


“abandon the reading of the šāstras 
Look within for a second, with firm and steadfast gaze 
The fetters of rebirth will fast be removed.”* 


Or again in the same vein Appar says “What use are these 
discussions on the dogmas, these stotras and hymns of praise? 
Know that Siva is the saviour and you are saved" "*The feeling of 
communitas finds expression in Appar when he says “Though 
they suffer from leprosy, though they are pulaiyas who eat beef, 
if they are Saiva devotees they are gods we worship". 

On the purely ethical level the Tamil bhakti movement adopts 
an almost antinomian stance. Though none of the nāyanmār ex- 
plicitly related to the Tyagaraja cult expresse the extreme forms 
of behaviour such as, for exmple, attributed to the bhairava in 
Ciruttonta nayanar Puranam, nevertheless forms of behaviour which 
would be considered horrendous in the normal walk of life are 
attributed to some of the saints connected with this cult. Ceruttunai 
and Kalarcinkar are associated with the Araneri shrine at 
Tiruvārūr. Ceruttunai, in a pique of rage cuts off the nose of the 
queen for having sniffed at a flower to be offered to the deity. On 
hearing of the sacrilegious act Kalarcinkar adds his share of 
punishment on the unfortunate woman and cuts off one of her 
hands as well.” 

Tantiyatikal, mocked by the Jains has his revenge on them, 
after being miraculously aided by Siva. The blind atiyār recovers 
his sight while the Jainas lose theirs. Here, at least an element of 
poetic justice is introduced inasmuch as the Jainas are said to 
have tormented the blind atiyar earlier on in the myth.? Naminanti 
drives out the Jains after performing the miracle of lighting the 
temple lamps with water and hence winning the bet.? Appar 
approvingly refers to this myth in a hymn on Tiruvarur (4.102.2). 
As for the enigmatic Comacimaranar, more will be said in con- 
nection with the kaula faith. 

On a more palpable level, the bhakti protagonists emphasised 
pilgrimages, wearing of the sacred ash, pronouncing the sacred 
five syllables (na, ma, ši, va, and ya) and singing in an ecstatic 
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spirit of surrender to the will of God. Typical of this spirit of 
melting devotion is the song of Manikkavacakar: 


"Oh to sink in bliss 

Mingling forever, mingling with thy grace 

melting and with soul pulsating in rhythmic dance 
in grace grant the bliss of sweet union. 

Myself, mine I know no more 

Day and night's recurrence I know not 

Thou art my all, my comfort thou 

My trepidations thou 

my good and evil thou art 

None other have I'?! 


Thus, at first glance, it seems that the religion of the nāyanmār 
fostered an ectypal behaviour pattern, flouting the rules of 
institutionalised religion and orthodox framework with their para- 
phernalia of priesthood, mantra chants and learned scriptures. 
The emphasis seems to have been on intuitive faith. Poet saints 
from various castes gathered at Tiruvarür and spread the mes- 
sage throughout the region now called Tamilnadu. 

However, during the Pallava and Cola period the theologians 
carefully developed the cult of bhakti into a bond of synthesis of 
Vedic and Epic theology and Puranic mythology by channelling 
its influence on heterodoxy, to serve their own cause, and tended 
in course of time to merge it into the orthodox fold. "Bhakti 
became a vehicle for the socialisation of cultural values".? Thus, 
the social effects of the teachings of the nāyanmār was quite 
limited when considering Tamil society at large, but amongst the 
saints themselves few caste restrictions were observed. Thus 
Nantanar's life is full of discrepancies between his earthly life as 
a paraiyan and the purity of his heart and intensity of his devotion 
to the Lord Siva. Even in death Nantanàr could not escape his 
position as a Paraiyan. It was when a new body was given to him 
that he could enter the temple. 

The synthesis was so complete on the emotional plane that 
with total disregard for logical formulation it could be said that 
"The Veda is the cow, its milk is the true Agama, the Tamil sung 
by the four is the ghee extracted from it and the purity of the work 
of Meykantar is the fine taste of the ghee”.* 
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The Tyāgarāja cult was intimately connected with the cult of 
the nāyanmār and in fact Cuntarar was almost the alter ego of 
Tyagaraja* much in the same way as the Pantiyan princess 
Tatatakai was the alter ego of Minaksi of Madurai. Cuntarar 
instituted or rather gave an official format to the existing cult of 
the bhaktas whereby the community of Siva worshippers were 
collectively sanctified. The Tiruttontattokai with its refrain 
“atiyarkkum atiyēn”* (1 am the slave of the slaves) became the 
central affirmation of the Saiva saints, providing the psychologi- 
cal framework for the institutionalising of the movement. 

In fact the spread of the cult into Tiruvorriyūr and its environs 
seems to have been because of this saint. The most popular. 
episodes in the 'life' of the deity at Tiruvorriyūr are connected 
with his cheating Cuntarar and making him take a vow that he 
would never part from his wife Cankili and hence leave 
Tiruvorriyür. The narrative is full of tricks and countertricks 
played between the deity and his devotee. The focal point of the 
myth is its strong emphasis on the territoriality of the deity. 
Cuntarar vows not to leave Tiruvorriyür and when he breaks his 
promise, he becomes blind. The Lord of Tiruvorriyür and 
Tiruvarür are one and the same at one level of religious experi- 
ence but on the other level of pilgrim tradition the Lord of 
Tiruvorriyür is affronted because Cuntarar abandons him and 
goes back to Tiruvarür.* This event is celebrated to this day in the 
Tyagaraja temple at Tiruvorriyūr. The Periya Purāņam attributes 
a semi-divine status to Cuntarar and thus, by the 12th century A.D. 
itself, Cuntarar was not only canonised but deified as the princi- 
pal figure in the propagation of the cult of Arüran. (Tyāgarāja, Lord 
of Arür) 

The Mucukundasahasranāmam, the special liturgy for Tyagaraja, 
refers several times to the close link between Tyagaraja and the 
nāyanmār, particularly Cuntarar, in 19 verses (253-271) and gives 
a great deal of biographical data on the life of Cuntarar. Tyagaraja 
is said to be specially pleased with the twenty-one Drāvida 
(Tamil) songs. The number twenty-one is interesting for it refers 
to the hymns of Appar, who has composed twenty-two on 
Tiruvārūr, but one on the Araneri shrine and hence only twenty- 
one were composed on Valmīkanātha-Tyāgarāja, i.e. on the 
Mūlattānar (the linga) and the Arüran (Tyagaraja)." 

Tyāgarāja not only has a special partiality for Cuntarar but also 
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for Paravai, in whose song he is said to delight.* The role of the 
deity as the messenger between Cuntarar and Paravai is faithfully 
echoed in an invocation where the deity is addressed as Parava 
dautya kovidaya.? Nanacampantar and Manikkavacakar (vv. 264 
and 265) are also referred to, and the deity is said to rejoice in 
their lyrics. It refers among the other nāyanmār to the steadfast 
devotion of Viranmintar (called Viramunda)? and to the strange 
episode in the life of Somayājimāranar, (Tamil Comacimaranar) 
to be discussed in the concluding section of this chapter. 

Epigraphical evidence also points to the cult of the nayanmar 
in several temples of Tamilnadu. Tiruvārūr and Thanjavur have 
the icon of Cuntaramurtinayanar facing the Tyagaraja icon (see 
Pl. XV) Epigraphs found at the sapta vitanka ksetras and other 
Tyàgaraja shrines have several references to the images of 
nāyanmār, the singing of the Tēvāram, etc. An inscription refers to 
the Sri-Purünam"! of Alutaiyanampi being recited in the temple at 
Tiruvorriyür in the presence of the king Rājādhirāja II. This work, 
we are told was read aloud as an accompaniment to a procession 
in which the deity was taken from the sanctum sanctorum and 
placed under the makilam tree. This is an enactment of the crucial 
episode in Cuntarar's life referred to above. 

Interestingly enough, an inscription of Rajadhiraja from 
Tiruvorriyūr refers to a service and lighting of lamps before 
Mānikkavācakar, who is described as chief of the āntār and de- 
picted with folded hands. The interest lies in the fact that very 
few references to Manikkavacakar are found in inscriptions. In- 
stallation of the images of the 63 nāyanmār in Tiruvārūr and 
Tiruvorriyür and the instituting of their worship seems to have 
been known from fairly early times, for as early as the 10th 
century an inscription from Tiruvorriyür refers to the singing of 
the Tēvāram.* It has since then been a continuous tradition. It is 
to this period that the Sanskrit-Tamil synthesis must be traced. It 
is a ritual imperative in Tamilnadu Saiva temples that both the 
Sanskrit arccanai and the Tamil Tēvāram be simultaneously recited 
before the deity at important services for the day. 

Thus, whereas Jainism and Buddhism challenged the ortho- 
doxy, the bhakti movement of the nāyaumār and alvar, though 
apparently ectypal, was simply cathecting the normative symbols 
of traditional religion. All ritual symbols have, as pointed out by 
Turner, both a 'normative' and an 'orectic' component - the 
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former with stated norms, ideals and values - the latter with 
cathecting these ideals.? The cult of the nāyanmār was 
institutionalised and thus the main stream of tradition was left 
untouched. 


The Tāntric School 

The primary focus of the bhakti religion was Siva, but consider- 
able importance was given to Sakti. The hymns were always 
addressed to Siva, with Sakti by his side or with Sakti as part of 
him. Expressions such as Umaipankan, Umaipakan, pen an aya 
piran, mankai orupnkan, denoting her constant presence are used 
in almost all the hymns. Cuntarar is deeply moved to see Siva 
alone at a place called Kēti and he repeatedly questions him as to 
why he is alone. The pain is reflected in the questions "Yēntān 
taniyē iruntaye empirānē”, ‘ettal taniye iruntày empirānē?** 

Thus the bhakti cult, much like the Trika system of Kashmir, 
was already a bridge between Saivism and Šāktism. The develop- 
ment of Srī-Vidyā in the Tyāgarāja cult was therefore a logical 
continuation of a thought-process. The Agamas cater to the needs 
of three major divisions, of Saivism, viz. Vāma (including Kāpālika, 
Kālāmukha etc.), Daksina (Kashmir Saivism) and Saivasiddhanta 
with its claim to the twenty-eight Agamas. So the development of 
Sri-Vidya can be traced from Agamic thought which had been 
further synthesised with kuņdalinī yoga, and a more complex 
scheme of mantras and sādhana. The Sri-Vidya mantra, of which 
the paricadasi is regarded as most effective, is divided into three 
parts or kūtas as follows: 


ka ye yi la hrim 
ha sa ka ha la hrim 
sa ka la hrim. 


Each of these syllables symbolises a Srī-Vidyā postulate“ to the 
devotee. The Sri-cakra is the paramount yantra* and the sacred 
scriptures are the tantras. The guru's role is much emphasised. 

One of the traditional preceptors of this School is the sage 
Durvàsa. He is also regarded as the preceptor of the Trika 
system of Kashmir as well as the golaki matha, of which we shall 
have more to say presently. Durvasa figures prominently in the 
Tiruvārūr oral traditions. The Sivacaryas of this temple are called 
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nāyinārs and they claim this title from Durvāsa who as the 
krodhabhattāraka (the angry one) was capable of destroying people 
with a look (nayana). An image of Durvāsa is enshrined in the 
Paravaiun mantali shrine in the Tyāgarāja complex. 

Cuntarar addresses a hymn to Turvāya (Tamil for Durvāsa) 
before this shrine. A Durvasa shrine was walled in because of the 
fears of the people that his displeasure was the cause of some of 
the tragedies in the town. The periya matham* was believed to 
have been a Durvāsa matham. This tradition finds confirmation in 
the legends inscribed as labels under the murals in the Tiruvārūr 
temple. There the equation is made explicit. (See P1.XII) 

The Mucukundasahasranāmam, which is a treasure house of 
traditions regarding the Tyāgarāja cult refers to Durvasa several 
times. In invocation 357, it groups Durvāsa in the same category 
as Mucukunda, the founder of the Tyāgarāja cult and says that 
the shrine was established by Mucukunda and Durvasa. In v. 358 
it refers to the Āgama pūjā instituted by Durvāsa. It further 
specifies that the Agamas were Svatantra Agamas, a term which 
generally refers to Agamas like the Rudra Yamala etc. belonging 
to the Bhairava tradition favoured by the Šāktas. In the Tyāgarāja 
astakam Tyāgarāja is addressed as kopajanmānipūjita (worshipped 
by the ‘born-angry’, i.e. Durvāsa). 

That this Tàntric faith was both of the orthodox and unortho- 
dox variety has been remarked earlier. A sculpture depicting yoni 
pujà is carved on a pillar on a mantapa adjoining the Tyagaraja 
shrine. (P1.XIII) This is not a unique example. Other such ex- 
amples have come from Bheraghat in Madhya Pradesh? and 
Taracuram® in Thanjavur district. 

While the nayanmar movement with its emphasis on Tamil and 
bhakti and its apparent disregard for the orthodox trimmings of 
religion was easily assimilated into the Vedic Agamic fold there 
were other trends in the Saivite faith whicleproved a little less easy 
to accommodate. To this class would belong the following schools: 
Kāpālikas, Kalamukhas, Somasiddhāntins, Mahāvratins, Māhešvaras 
and their Sacred Networks. 


The Kāpālikas, Kālamukhas, Pāšupatas and Sacred Networks 

The Tyāgarāja cult and the temples belonging to this cult were 
strong centres at one time or the other of most of the above- 
mentioned sects. A matha which finds frequent mention in the 
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epigraphs of the temples connected with this cult is the Golaki 
matha also called Bhiksā matha which was, as we shall presently 
see, a Pāšupata matha. It must, however, be reiterated that none 
of these sects or matha connections were exclusive to the Tyagaraja 
cult. These networks were shared with other Saiva temple com- 
plexes subscribing to similar eclectic notions. 

That Tiruvārūr was a centre of several of these sects is made clear 
in a hymn by Appar where he refers to the mavratis (mahavratis), 
antanar (Brahmanas), Saivas, Pāšupatas, Kāpālikas and others as 
worshipping the Lord of Arür. In the inscriptions the two name 
mahāvrati and kālamukha occur, particularly the former, which oc- 
curs several times in the epigraphs from Tiruvarür and Tiruvorriyür. 
The God of Tiruvorriyūr is called Kāraņai Vitankar, much in the 
same manner as the Lord of Kumbhakonam is called 
Kutantaikkaronam in the Periya Purāņam (1556, 2364, 3810, 3831, 
3832, etc.) and the Tēvāram (Campantar called it either KarOnam or 
Kutantaikkaronam) and the Lord of Nagapattanam is called 
Nakaikkaronam. The word karonam is an abbreviation of kayarohana, 
which is a term used in PaSupata literature to mean the ascent of 
Lakulisa Kāyā=body; ārohan-to rise to the body of Siva. Lakulisa is 
a founder of one of the Pasupata sects. The Tēvāram hymnists clearly 
allude to the deities of these places as kayarohana or karona. Other 
important Pāšupata centres in Tamilnadu were Karici, Mayilapur 
and Kotumpalur. Rudra Pašupati Nāyanār, a Pasupata, according 
to the Periya Puranam, stood up to his neck in a pond and recited the 
Rudra mantra (vv. 1035-38). 

The term mahāvrati or mahāvratikal is also of frequent occur- 
rence, both in epigraphs and literature. The physical appearance 
of a mahāvartin is provided in the Manakkancaranayanar Puranam. 
He wears three stripes of sacred ash, hair clip of bones, beads of 
bones, and a cluster of hair as his sacred thread. He further wears 
a yogapattika ( a belt that is normally used to support a yogi, when 
he sits in meditation) on his shoulder and a loin-cloth with a small 
piece hanging loose (vv. 886-891). 

In addition to these terms the Tiruvorriyūr epigraph gives the 
name of a sect called the Somasiddhāntin while an inscription from 
Tiruvārūr refers to Mahešvara as well. It is interesting to take these 
terms one by one and note their significance in the development 
of Saiva theology in Tamilnàdu as propagated through the insti- 
tution of temples and temple cults. 
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Mahāvratins 

The ancient lexicons Tivākaram and Cūtāmaņi group the maviratins 
(Tam. for mahāvratin) with pairava (Tam. for Bhairava), Vāma, 
kalamukan (Tam. for Kālamukha,) Pāšupata and Saiva. They are 
grouped under the heterodox orders 'Utcamayam". Tirumūlar 
mentions Pāšupata, Kāpālika, Bhairava, Mahavrati and Vāma. 

Lorenzen, Bhandarkar, Pathak, Karmarkar™” and other schol- 
ars have dealt at great length with these sects. As Lorenzen has 
ably pointed out in the introduction to his work the term sect 
used in the Hindu context is more a concept, and lacks the clarity 
of, for example, a Christian sect in its definition. It is structurally 
much more amorphous. The mahavratas have been equated both 
with the Kāpālikas and the Kalamukhas. Several sources equate the 
Mahavratins with the Kapalikas. 

Pathak, basing his opinion on some texts concludes that 
Mahāvratikas were identical with Kāpālikas. However, he adds, 
that because of certain common practices they were sometimes 
confused with Kalananas* (another name for Kālamukhas). 

Lorenzen has gone to great pains to trace sources where the 
Mahavrati is distinguished from the Kāpālika and where quite 
often he is equated with the Kalamukha.* 

Tirūmular specifically distinguishes them and in his list of 
sects that he mentions, the term Kālamukha is absent and hence, 
it can be inferred that he has substituted it with Mahavrati. 
Civattānacittiyār, a 13th century commentary on the Civananapotam 
of Meykantatévar also treats it in a similar manner. The mahavratis 
according to him hope to attain beatitude by caryā (rituals) alone. 
Hoisington, while commenting on the Civapirakacam of Umapati 
says that the Mahavrati, Great Hermits (which is the literal trans- 
lation of the expression) “have the following creed: “Souls are 
from eternity united with the three malam ... and by removing the 
three malam at the proper time by Diksa and by cherishing great 
desire and acting as the excellent šāstrin requires they will, at the 
dissolution of their bodies, remain in possession of only fānacatti. 
This is the motcham of the mahāvrati”.* Here "motcham" is the Skt. 
moksa. 

The Yogasūtra of Patanjali (II. 30-31) states that the following 
five categories, when practised without exception being made for 
status, place, time, etc., are collectively known as the great vow 
or mahāvrata. The five in question are: ahimsā, satya, asteya (non- 
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theft), brahmacarya and aparigraha (non-acceptance of what is 
needed for more than bodily subsistence) is known as the great 
vow of Mahāvrata. Thus Patanijali gives a highly ethical colouring 
to the term while the earlier writer referred to above interprets it- 
in a metaphysical and doctrinal manner. 

Inscriptional references to the Mahāvratis of kodiya matha at 
Belagave speak of the study of yogašāstras and the fact that at least 
a branch of these Pasupatas insisted on the ethical and the mystical 
aspects of the yoga school becomes evident when we see that 
Kaundinya's commentary on the Pāšupatasūtra devotes nineteen 
pages to the discussion of yamas and niyamas of the yogi. 

In the šrauta section of the Vedas, which are basically func- 
tional manuals for priests with each sūtra following its own 
Brühmana text, we get some very interesting description of the 
term Mahavrata or the Great Observance. Chitrabhanu Sen in his 
Vedic Index provides the following description of the Mahavrata 
rite: "the name of a rite, which takes place on the last but one day 
of the gavāmayana sattra. Among other usual offering of Soma 
cups, a mahāvratiya cup is offered accompanied with a Sāman 
called Mahavrata (whence the name of the rite)". He describes the 
offering of an animal sacrifice, the unusual arrangement of the 
sitting plan of the officiants, the strange backdrop of a Brahmana 
and a Sudra hurling insults at the performers and a mimetic battle 
which takes place between an ārya and a šūdra, a brahmacārī and 
a harlot while a man and a woman perform the ritual act of 
copulation.™ 

The name Caturananapandita (described as a Mahavratin) oc- 
curs several times in the epigraphs at Tiruvorriyur.* Further- 
more, the epigraphs tell us that it was this pontiff, who lived 
during the reign of Rajendra I, who caused an apsidal shrine to 
be built within the Tiruvorriyur temple complex. The description 
of the shrine as apsidal in shape would lead us to conclude that 
it is the Ātipurīšvara-Tyāgarāja complex that is referred to. 

As the name Caturananapandita occurs in epigraphs stretched 
over a long period of time (957 a.D. - 1171-72 a.D.) it is logical to 
conclude that it was a pontifical name and that all succeeding 
generations of the heads of the monastic establishment were 
known as Caturananapandita. This tradition is common in the 
monastic traditions of South India and all mathādīpatis of 
Tarumapuram ātīnam for example are known as Sri-la Sri- 
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Tirufianacampantar. Inscription number 181 of ARE 1912 of 969 
A.D. describes Caturanana as mahavratin. In line 9 it states that he 
took the great vow to protect his monastery (apta vrata tat raksāt 
tam mahāvratah). This monastery, run by the mahavrati Caturanana, 
was obviously very influential. The founder, a Caturanana bear- 
ing the personal name of Vallabha, was a general of the Cola 
Rajaditya and belonged to the order of Niranjana guru and bore 
the office of Dharma around 957-88.” This matha was large enough 
to attract donations from merchant of Mānyakheta (modern 
Malkhed in central India.) | 

The other important epigraph in this connection is that of the 
time of Rajendracola and refers to the building of the Tyāgarāja 
temple at Tiruvorriyür. An epigraph of Rājarāja I registers a gift 
of gold by Caturanana to celebrate the birthday of the king in 
the temple. Here he is clearly described as the owner (?) of 
Tiruvorriyur tirumayanam and matham;* mayanam here stands 
for the cremation ground and so he is described as being in 
charge of that as well. An inscription dated in the 9th year of 
Rajadhirajadeva II (1171-1172 a.D.) mentions his status as the 
head of the temple monastery and refers to his contemporary 
a certain Vāgīša Bhatta who is described as the expounder of 
Soma Siddhanta.” He is also described as varisa,™ head of a variyam, 
which K.A.N. Sastri takes to be an executive committee func- 
tioning under the sabhà.*' Kampan in his Ramayana refers to this 
Caturānana matha.* 

It is interesting to see that the Tiruvorriyur Puranam® credits a 
certain Tontaiman with bringing 500 Brahmana Mahāvratins from 
the banks of the Ganges and installing them in the temple he built. 
He is furthermore credited with the setting up of an image of Šiva 
in the form of a teacher of the mahavratins. That the mahavratins 
were not Bhairavas is made clear by the fact that Tontaiman 
defeated two fierce kurumba chiefs who were equipped with the 
Bhairava mantra. He fought them with the innocuous looking 
darbha grass after worshipping Mahešvara. Today there is an 
image of Siva as a teacher in the temple and it goes by the name 
of Gaulīša,** which is generally believed to be a corruption of the 
term Lakulīša, the founder of the Pāšupata order. The 18th cen- 
tury work Sarvadevavilāsa, recently edited by V. Raghavan, de- 
scribes the icon as Tryambaka® and interestingly enough 
Tryambaka is a form of Siva popularly worshipped by the 
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Kalamukhas. 

An inscription of Parantaka I from Tiruvorriyür records a gift 
of fifty kalanju of gold for feeding two mahāvratins.* An inscrip- 
tion of Kulēttunga III (1190-91 a.D.) is dated in his 13th regnal year 
and comes from Tiruvārūr, and mentions a mahāvrati Badarayana* 
as the custodian of some land endowments and the supervisor of 
the temple. This arrangement, we are told, was approved by the 
deity at the instance of the tiruvaykelvi while the icon was taken 
out in procession in the āttattu veli on the taipūcam festival. Tl.us, 
it seems in all likelihood that the deity referred to was Tyāgarāja 
in procession. The land endowments were made to the Pillaiyar 
(Gaņeša) temple at Tiruvarür. Thus mahavrati Bāradāyana had a 
special relationship with the Tyāgarāja cult; his appointment was 
approved by Vitivitankar (Tyagaraja) himself. 

A Pandyan inscription from Pallimatam refers to a 
mahāvratikaļmatam and one from Jambai refers to a Mahāvratin 
Lakulīšvara Pandita.9 The Kotumpalur inscription of the reign of 
Parantaka II (956-73 a.D.) refers to a Mallikarjuna as a great Vedic 
scholar and to his Kālamukha teacher, a Vidyārāši as a 'storehouse 
of penance’ (taporāši). The ascetics are described as Asitavaktra”, 
which is the same as Kalamukha. 

Kalamukha temples existed in Tamilnadu in the Chingleput; 
North Arcot, Thanjavur and Tiruchirapalli districts, all of which 
refer to responsible positions being accepted by Kalamukha as- 
cetics. Large numbers of inscriptions, all mainly from the Karnataka 
region of the 11th, 12th and early 13th centuries A.D. record dona- 
tions made to these Kalamukha mathas.” They reveal two major 
divisions of the order and both seem to be highly learned and 
disciplined, for the inscription states that those who break the 
codes of behaviour, including the rule of celibacy, will be driven 
out by the king, the chief officer and a council of twelve.” A 
record of 1162 A.D. refers to the Kodiya matha of this order and 
describes their intellectual activities which included commentar- 
ies on grammatical works and on the six systems of philosophy, 
on Lakula Siddhanta and the Yogašāstras, the eighteen Puranas, law 
books, dramas, comedies, etc., and the matha is further described 

asa place where charity was provided for the needy.” Tiruvorriyür 
seems to have prided itself (as seen in the previous chapter) as a 
centre for the teaching of grammar, for the deity is referred to as 
Vyakaranadanapperumal and a Vyakarana maņtapa features regu- 
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larly in epigraphs. 

The Mahavratin seem, therefore, as pointed out by Lorenzen on 
the basis of the Caturanana inscription ” and other epigraphs 
more closely related to the Kalamukhas with their eclectic pursuit 
of learning and seem to have taken responsible positions in the 
management of temple and monastic affairs. They seem to have 
had a certain northern orientation inasmuch as their inscriptions 
come mainly from Karnataka and even further north of Tamilnadu. 
That most of these southern temples, particularly Tiruvorriyūr, 
had a great deal of contact with the north regularly is evident 
from epigraphical sources. Donors from Kashmir, Aryavarta, 
Virata, etc.”* are constantly referred to. The fact that the 
Tiruvorriyur Purāņam states that the Mahavratis came from the 
banks of the Ganges is interesting as Rajendracola is credited with 
having brought Saivācāryas from the bank of the Ganges and 
established them in various places in the Cola country.” Further- 
more, he is credited with endowing grain for the use of his 
preceptor and all his guru's pupils from Āryadeša and 
Madhyadeša as well.” That several of the mathas had connections 
with the parent organisation in Varanasi seems to be evident from 
the study of epigraphs.” 

The Kālamukhas, whom, following Lorenzen, we have identi- 
fied with the mahavratis were associated with the Pasupatas. 
Rāmānuja has left us some idea of the doctrines of this sect. He 
groups the four viz. Saivas, Mahāvratas, Kāpālikas and Kalamukhas 
as Pa$upata and then adds: 

" All of these make an analysis of reality and about attainment 
of bliss in this world and the next, which are opposed to the Vedas 
(italics mine). They make a distinction between the instrumental 
and material cause and designate Pāšupati as the instrumental 
and not the material cause of this universe" 7? 

This unsystematic grouping of all the four sects into one is not 
of much use. On the Kalamukhas he adds that they eat from the 
skull-bowl, besmearing the body with the ashes of a corpse, 
eating these ashes, bearing a staff (laguda), keeping a pot of wine 
and using this in the worship of gods. As Lorenzen has pointed 
out these are more in keeping with the Kāpālika rather than the 
Kalamukha rites.? Unfortunately no religious text of this school 
has survived and what we know is from hostile critics. The 
element of hostility would explain the atrocious descriptions of 
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the Buddhists and Jainas in some of the texts and fortunately we 
have ample independent materials to study at least their beliefs. 


Pāšupata 

It seems certain that the Kalamukhas belonged to the Pāšupata 
order, which itself seems to have belonged to two categories, 
Vedic and non-Vedic. This explains the ambivalent attitude of the 
orthodox systems to the Pāšupata order. The Smrti Candrikā (11. 
310) Sattrimšanmata states emphatically "A man should bathe 
with all his clothes on if he chances to touch the Bauddhas, the 
Pāšupatas, the Jainas, the Lokayatikas, the Kāpālikas and those 
Brahmanas who have taken up the duties not meant for them, but 
he who touches the kāpālika should perform pranayama in addi- 
tion”.* 

The Pāšupatas do not seem to have conformed regularly to the 
varnasramadharma. The Vayu Purana describes them as having 
performed theistic yoga. Pāšupata ascetics are called urdhvaretasah 
Pāšupatas tapasvinah, referring to their ithyphallic characteristic, 
and their control over the outflow of semen, and again as 
bhasmoddhulitavigraha, ‘as one covered in dust and ashes’. Several 
texts denounce the Pāšupatas and group them with Kāpālikas, 
Lokayatas (materialists) and Buddhists. The Varāha Purana states 
that once Visnu, upset by the number of mortals who entered 
heaven, requested Siva to teach them Nyāyasiddhānta and Pasupata 
in order to delude them and place them outside the path of the 
Vedas.*! In the Padmapurana the same story is told with the slight 
variation that Siva describes a heretic as the wearer of bones and 
skulls besmeared in ash, etc., to which the astonished Parvati 
queries why does Siva himself then wear such ornaments. In 
answer Siva reiterates the theme mentioned above.” From the 
above references it would not be wrong to describe the Pasupatas 
as ‘sub-Vedic’, if not ‘anti-Vedic’. As O’Flaherty summarises in 
all these cases, the ‘heresy’ is a bridge between true religion and 
complete darkness, to purify them enough so that they can enter 
the waters of purification. “They need an orthodox heresy to 
break the ritual chain of impurity just as other sinners need a 
sacrifice prompted by the emotion of bhakti to break the logical 
chain of sin.”® 

The Mahavratas, Kālamukhas and Pāšupatas seem very closely 
related to each other. There are instances when the Pasupata is 
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described as a Vedic sect. This might have evolved over the years 
when heterodox practices gradually became modified and as- 
similated into the orthodox fold. Upadhyaya is of the opinion that 
“primitive rituals as represented in the non-Vedic Pasupata sect 
became a sort of instrument of protest against the elitist varņa 
economy and the culture having it as its base.”** Despite such a 
social situation the Brahmana theologians never desisted from 
transforming and modifying these sects and their rituals in order 
to accommodate them within the orthodox ideologies and ethical 
standards. In the course of this historical process the rituals of the 
Pāšupatas and Vāmācāra seem to have been performed by the 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. Thus in the Kūrma Purāņa (1, 29. 25) the 
Pāšupatas are classified as Vedic. The Karmakanda stone inscrip- 
tion of Kumaragupta seems to refer to the Brahmanas of Ayodhyā 
as Pāšupata clerics.** Thus, concludes Upadhyaya, "the Brahmana 
priests were instrumental in formulating a synthetic ritual.”** The 
appellation Pandita applied to Caturānana and the fact that the 
Kodumbālur inscription refers to the Kalamukha priest as a great 
. Vedic scholar and the Tiruvorriyur Puranam speaks of the five 
hundred mahāvratikaļ as Brahmanas all point to their Brāhmanic 
origins. 

The inscriptions recorded in E.C. VII Sk. 114, 19 & 20 seem to 
connect the Kālamukhas with Kashmir. The donors of the 
Tiruvorriyür temple also include people from Kashmir. The 
Tiruvorriyür temple tradition ascribes the image of Gauli$vara a 
form of (Lakuli$vara) to have come from the north. They claim it 
to be from Gauda and call the Lord Gaudīšvara. The fact that 
several Kalamukha priests bore the name Kāšmīra Pandita led 
A.V. Subbiah to feel that they originated in Kashmir." 

The general Pāšupata order of monks seems to have been 
brahmacārins for an inscription of this order, dated Saka 1506, i.e. 
1584 a.D., has a long discussion on whether a householder Pasupata 
can be appointed as the head of a matha and given the power of 
administration of the temple. The conclusion was that a grhastha 
(householder) could be appointed. So there were obviously no 
grhastha Pāšupata temple administrators and mathādhipatis. The 
Vélakkuricci Matam (Skt. matha) of Tiruppukalür, which is one of 
the trustees of the Tiruvārūr temple consist of grhastha 

mathadhipati and the Pantara Canniti (Skt. sannidhi) bears the title 
. ajapapantüram. Their existence is recorded in a 16th century epi- 
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graph from Tiruppukalur. They seem earlier on to have had 
Pasupata connections and were householders though the mem- 
bers of this order are now Saiva Siddhantins. 

Very little is known of the actual philosophy of the Pāšupatas. 
In fact a lot more is known about their ritual. The Saddaršana 
Samuccaya of Haribhadra (pp. 11-12) describes the Pāšupatas as 
Vaišešikas; Sankara too seems to have held this view as seen 
below. However, this does not seem to bear scrutiny. 

The Pasupatas were also called Paricarthikas (pancartha kulāmnāye 
visvarupo bhavad guruh)**. The five categories are (1) Effect (karya), 
(2) Cause (kāraņa), (3) religious injunction (vidhi), (4) yoga, and (5) 
cessation of miseries (duhkhānta). The little idea that we can draw 
of Pāšupata doctrines is from the Nakuliša Pāšupata Daršanam, 
which forms the 6th chapter of Sarvadarsanasamgraha of Sayana 
Mādhava. This school seems to have stressed greatly on the 
importance of guru, gurubhakti, etc. The means of attaining a state 
of freedom from sorrow is by knowledge (jñāna), austerity (tapas), 
constant association with god (devanityatva), fixedness (sthiti) and 
perfection (siddhi). Mala or the impurities are classified as false 
knowledge (mithyajnana), demerit (adharma), cause of attachment 
(sakti-hetu), deviation (cyuti) and the animal instincts (pašutva). A 
combination of factors bring the freedom from these malas and 
they are doctrine and adherence to it, good conduct, meditation 
and repeating mantras (japa), the constant thought of Rudra and 
finally Grace or prasāda. It prescribes the places for observing 
these and describes the stages of progress as vyakta (marked by 
ashes, etc.), avyakta (learning the esoteric truths vidyagopanopadesa), 
jaya or victory over the senses, destruction of the fetters and 
finally, reaching nistha or complete cessation. 

The Pasupata Sutra is believed to be quite an ancient text and 
the Nakulīša Pāšupata daršana of Mādhavācārya in his 
Sarvadaršanasamgraha (14th century A.D.) is based on this and the 
commentary on Pasupata sūtra attributed to Rasikara of the Gupta 
period. | 

The rites are described which include besmearing the body 
with ashes, laughing, singing, dancing, making peculiar sounds 
with the tongue and palate, etc. The other practices include 
krathana (pretending to sleep while awake), mandana, convul- 
sions, walking as if the legs were disabled, making erotic gestures 
in the presence of beautiful women, indulging in unsocial and 
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despicable acts, speaking absurd and senseless words, etc.? The 
Pāšupata, as O'Flaherty observes, was instructed to 'play the 
lecher' in order to stimulate slander, acquiring tapas by this 
means.” 

Sankarācārya, in his Brahmasūtra Bhāsya (2.2.37) equates 
Māhešvaras with Pāšupata who, he says, maintain five categories 
- paficārthikas, essentially a dualistic view. Sankarācārya further 
associates the Mahesvaras with Vai$esikas who teach “that the 
Lord is somehow the operative cause of the world" ?! 

The only reason for this persistent attribution seems to be that 
the Vaisesikas seem to have favoured the life of the householder 
to that of a renunciate. 

Turning to the commentary of Kaundinya on the Pāšupatasūtra” 
he states emphatically that liberation from sorrow, can, in the 
ultimate analysis be attained only by Grace - 'tasmāt prasādāt sa 
duhkhantah prāpyate na tu jūāna-vairāgya-dharma-aišvarya- 
tyagamatrad iti arthah'. The person who is regarded as fit for 
receiving this discipline is a Brahmana with keen senses. It is 
forbidden for him to address women or Siidras except under 
special circumstances and then he should purify himself by smear- 
ing himself with ashes, by pranayama and by reciting the 
Rudragayatri. The Pāšupatas were particularly powerful between 
the 10th and 14th centuries Al.” 

That the Pa$upatas also had an unseemly side to their person- 
ality seems to be evident from passages in the Mahābhārata, the 
Vāyu Purāņa, etc. In the Mahābhārata Jarasandha imprisons a 
hundred kings with the intention of sacrificing them to Pasupati 
enshrined in Varaņāvata. * The Vayu (58-59) and the Brahmanda 
(11. 31. 59-60) state that in the Kali age when everything turns 
topsy turvy a number of strange things will happen such as some 
will consciously turn into Kāpālikas, while some will sell the 
Vedas and some the tīrthas. In short the moral order will be 
reduced to anarchy and chaos. 


Somasiddhānta 

An inscription ARE403 of 1896 dated in the 9th year of 
Rājādhirājadeva II (i.e. 1171-72 a.D.) mentions Catuzānana as the 
owner or manager of the Tiruvorriyür temple, matam and the 


cremation grounds and casually refers to his contemporary Vāgīša 
Bhatta who is described as the expounder of Somasiddhānta. This 
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term Somasiddhānta occurs several times in literature and has 
quite often been identified with the Kāpālika cult? Thus Sri- 
Harsa's Naisadhacarita contains a lengthy description of the god- 
dess Sarasvati in which the various parts of her body are said to 
be formed from different philosophical doctrines. Her face is 
described as Somasiddhünta (x. 87). The commentator 
Candupandita equates this with the Kapalika® (Somasiddhānta 
nāma Kāpālika daršana šāstram, p. 427). Ksirasvamin, as seen ear- 
lier equates mahāvrati, Kapāli, Somasiddhanti and Tāntrika. In Iéana 
Šiva Guru Paddhati it is equated with Tāntrika belonging to the 
Bala school (III, p.6). Viramitrodaya of Mitramišra (I, p. 22) equates 
them with Kāpālika. Raghottama's commentary on Vātsyāyana's 
Nyayabhasya includes saumya in a list of heretical doctrines (sad 
bahyah siddhāntāh)”. Several other sources identify it as a Kāpālika 
school but say very little about its beliefs. 

The farcical play Prabohacandrodaya summarises the doctrines 
of the Somasiddhāntin in a highly derogatory manner.” This work 
` was written by Krsnamisra at the court of Kirtivarman, the 
Chandella king of Jejakabhukti and possibly in Khajuraho. The 
play is an allegory of the deliverance of the human spirit from the 
mundane temptations of this world. The characters in the play 
are personified human traits. Visņu bhakti at the onset stirs up 
discrimination and with the aid of the Upanisads, Faith, Sense 
and their friends, crushes Delusion, Lust, Greed etc. True Knowl- 
edge arises and realises its true identity with the godhead. The 
satire is against all non-Advaitins, be they Buddhists, Jainas or 
Lokāyatas. The Kāpālika character is called Somasiddhantin and 
according to the commentator the deity worshipped is sa+Uma 
= Soma, ie. Siva and Sakti. The adept (sādhaka) indulges in 
drunkenness and gluttony and is all in all a caricature rather tha 
a description.” | 

The Mattavilasaprahasana attributed to Mahendravarman 
Pallava, the Mālatī Madhava, the Candakausika and the 
Prabodhacandrodaya are the works that refer to the Kāpālikas. In all 
of these they sport ornaments of bones, get drunk and behave in 
a most sensuous manner and justify it all as a philosophy of life. 
Such acts, say the Somasiddhantin in Ānandarāya Makhin's 
Vidyaparinayana, are prescribed by the Bhairavagamas. Their 
association with kuņdalinī yoga is brought out in Bhavabhūti's 
Mālatīmādhava where references are made to the ten nàdis, the six 
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cakras, etc., while expounding their doctrine. The same work also 
presents the macabre aspects of their cult where a kapālin collects 
108 skulls as part of a vow. Amrtodaya of Gokulanatha (1639 A.D.) 
treats Somasiddhānta as a personal name (no doubt a personifica- 
tion) and attributes the materialist Carvaka to be his close friend. 
Appaya Diksita, in his commentary on Srikanthabhüsya (2.2.38) 
refers to Vedic Pāšupata as distinct from Vama, Pāšupata, Soma, 
and Lagudam as creeds not to be adopted and describes them as 
the great system of delusion (mohašāstra). 

Ānandagiri's Sankaravijayam refers to the fierce encounter 
Sankara is said to have had with them. The inscriptions from 
Tiruvārūr and Tiruvorriyür and other Tyāgarāja shrines refer to 
human sacrifices"! which seem to have been prevalent from the 
Pallava times.'? In fact, rumours have it that the last human 
sacrifice in Tiruvorriyūr took place in the 1930s. There is the 
general belief that the temple was known for secret rites of a 
macabre nature. 

Thus, while a number of texts identify the Somasidhanta with 
Kāpālika, there are some works which suggest a close connection 
with specific Tantras. Soma in Sanskrit is a synonym for the moon 
(Candra) and there is an Agama called Candrakalagama. As pointed 
out by Lorenzen ‘Candra’ is another epithet for a Kapali-Bhairava. 
Cakravarti refers to Candrajrianavidyà, as forming “part of Tantra 
thelogy", and to its classification into an orthodox and a more 
heterodox school. The Kāpālika doctrines are expounded in the 
Candrajnünatantra and it claims to be worship of the sixteen 
deities or nityas who symbolise the sixteen syllables of the 
sodasimantra, which is the mainstay of the Sri-Vidya school.'3 In 
fact Lakshmidhara mentions Sri-Vidya as more or less the re- 
spectable form of Candrajitāna, and states quite clearly that while 

rī-Vidyā draws its adherents from all castes, Candrajfiana attracts 
only the Südras and the lowest elements of society. A similar 
ambivalence has been noticed earlier in the classification of 
Pāšupatas into šrauta and ašrauta. Thus temples and temple cults 
acted as agents in incorporating several heterodox sects by pro- 
viding them with respectability and legitimacy and in turn 
institutionalising them by 'taming' them. 

The Siddha tradition all over India places a great emphasis on 
Soma ‘moon’, as the centre of the Sahasrāra and frequently refers 
to the metaphor of nectar oozing from the moon. The Hathayogins 
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regard the syllable tha as the sun and tha as the moon and it is 
their aspiration to unite the two. Thus the Siddhas of the Nātha 
sampradaya were greatly involved with the Soma-Sürya-Agni trin- 
ity. This triad is frequently mentioned in Tyāgarāja liturgical 
texts. 

From what we know of the Tyagaraja cult, it seems very likely 
that the Somasiddhānta, which was presumably of Kāpālika origin, 
was gradually adopted by the more acceptable and official reli- 
gion of the Sri-Vidya, which as we have repeatedly seen, was of 
great importance in the Tyāgarāja cultic centres. Both Ghurye and 
Mahalingam have pointed out how the more fierce forms of the 
Kāpūlika traditions were softened and modified in the post-Sankara 
era. Memories of Sankara taming fierce goddesses are current 
to this day and though not probably true historically at least 
express in the anguage of myths the impact of the Advoaitic 
doctrine on the fierce Saiva schools.'* According to Nagasamy, 
stories regarding Sankara’s taming the bloodthirsty goodesses 
were known in writing only from the 16th century onwards.'” 
The mystical symbolism of Sun, moon and Agni and Sun, moon 
and Rudra (as a synonym for Agni) are used several times in the 
Mucukundasahasranāmam. The sixteen digits of the moon (kalā) are 
often referred to in Tyagaraja liturgical texts. 


Mattamayüra and the Golaki Matha 

A very important unpublished manuscript entitled Sri-natha 
navaratnamālā Manjūsā by Bhaskararaya, the renowned 18th cen- 
tury exponent of Srī-Vidyā, was very kindly brought to the author's 
attention by Pandit Vatuknath Sastri Khiste of the Sampurnanand 
Sanskrit University, Varanasi, and a member of the guruparampara 
of Bhaskararaya. In this work Bhaskararaya discusses the meta- 
physics of ajapā with its usual equation with 21,600 breaths to 
which we have referred to in the previous chapter, and apportions 
them to the sixteen nityas amongst offering them to other deities. 
The first of the nityās is Lalitā, a key figure in the dhyanaslokas of 
the Srī-Vidyā school. The Nityāsodašikārņavam, a renowned Tāntric 
(Srī-Vidyā)'* work also refers to the sixteen nityās. It has usual 
dhyàna šlokas and refers to the offering of wine, in a cup, etc. Thus, 
a hybrid Srī-Vidyā Kāpālika cult called Candrajfiana with the sixteen 
nityās as one of the focal points could well have been the basis of 
the Somasiddhānta. Tirumūlar, in the third tantra of the 
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Tirumantiram also expounds the doctrine called Candrayoga. Thus 
a Sakta-yoga form of worship of the 16 nityās was what was in 
vogue in the Tyāgarāja temple at Tiruvorriyur. 

The above work of Bhāskararāya lends another interesting clue 
. to the puzzle of the golaki matha. The reason that this matha is of 
interest to someone studying the Tyāgarāja cult is that the south- 
ern headquarters of this establishment was in Tiruvarür, as will 
be proved in the following discussion. 

Bhaskararaya in his nine šlokas uses the refrain Mattamayūra as 
a metaphor for the guru. He states that just as a peacock unfolds 
its wings and displays its grandeur only at certain times, so also 
the guru unfolds the excellence of his esoteric wisdom only at 
certain times and only to the choice disciples.'” What is interesting 
is that he uses the term Mattamayūramārga,' the path of the 
mattamayūra and following the katapayādi system!" of reckoning 
deduces that the expression Mattamayūramārga is equivalent to 
21,600 for mattamayūra=21,565 and mārga=35, which are the num- 
ber of ajapās or breaths that the average man according to the Yogic 
reckoning inhales and exhales in a twenty-four hour period. Having 
equated mattamayūra to the breaths he offers them to the different 
concepts as an act of meditation on abstract :deas which are 
visualised, such as to the pitrnamandalaksara, to the thiry-six tattvas, 
the sixteen nityās, the twelve rāsis, the nine gralus, etc. 

The key phrase is the mattamayūra, a term, as we shall pres- 
ently see, refers to a clan of Saiva ascetics belonging to the golaki 
matha. That Bhaskararaya meant something more than simply to 
compare his guru to a peacock is evident. The work had a hidden 
meaning in the general Sri-Vidya context. 

Mirashi has painstakingly collected all the data on this clan of 
ascetics who are said to have built monasteries, hospitals, schools 
and charitable institutions." Their curriculum seems to have 
been very wide and eclectic including subjects such as grammar, 
literature, etc. Of the philosophical system of the Golakis, how- 
ever, we know little. From Bhāskararāya's work we can gather 
that whatever school they belonged to they were certainly com- 
mitted to some form of Sakti worship and accepted the approach 
of hathayoga and layayoga, for it is in this school that one gets 
repeated reference to the concept of ajapá."* The reference to 
yoginis, nityās, etc., lends definite emphasis to their affiliation 
with Srī-Vidyā. 
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The Golaki Matha is referred to in several inscriptions from 
different parts of India, from present day Madhya Pradesh, Ben- 
gal, Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu. The Malkapuram inscrip- 
tion (94 of 1917) dated Saka 1183-1261 AD. gives a wealth of 
information. It states that between Bhāgīrathī and Narmadā in 
the Dahala Mandala was a matha called the Golaki matha founded 
by Durvasa, and Yuvarāja, the Kakatiya king, gave three lakhs of 
villages to the preceptor of this matha, whose name was 
Sadbhāvašarnbhū. The exact location of the original golaki matha 
is a matter of speculation. The suggestions made are Bheraghat 
in Jabalpur (the caunsat yogini temple), or the caunsat yogini at 
Khajuraho. Another inscription of this order is the Gorgi inscrip- 
tion wherein we are told that the ascetic Prabhāva Siva was from 
Malwa, where the peacocks were wild with joy (mattamayira).'“ 
The ascetic is described as an adherent of the Siddhānta.'” A 
branch of this clan was at Karkoni, somewhere in Central India. 
Others are known from Konkan. Most of the inscriptions of the 
Mattamayūra contain references to the Yogic practices of the ācāryas. 
These led to siddhi and the emancipated were known as siddhas. 
Kadambaguha, the original habitat of the Mattamayūra is called 
the abode of the siddhas. 

The Malkāpuram inscription states that one of the ācāryas of 
this matha was from Pūrvagrāma in the Rādhā country, identified 
with a part of Bengal. The royal disciples and patrons of this 
ācārya from Bengal were the Cola, Malwa and Kalachuri kings. 
This ācārya is said to have given lands to sixty families of Dravida 
Brahmanas in a village called Mandaram to enable them to settle 
there. References are made to settling teachers of Rg, Yajur and 
Sāma Vedas, Logic, literature and the Agamas. An interesting 
reference is made to the bringing of musicians and dancers from 
Kashmir." 

A macabre piece of information provided by this epigraph 
from Malkapuram is that ten village guards, called virabhadras, 
who came from the Cola country and wore matted locks and 
belonged to all the different castes were appointed as the guards 
of the village; they cut off their heads, scrotum or stomach for the 
protection of the village. Whether this refers to some grisly form 
of self-torture or is simply a poetic way of describing their valour 
is difficult to say." However, references to ritual suicide in order 
to protect someone or a village have come to light from epigraphs 
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from Tiruvārūr, Tiruvorriyūr etc. The Tiruvorriyūr Purāņam also 
refers to the vīrabhadra guardians of the village who would cut off 
their heads etc., for the protection of the villages. There too they 
are said to have come from Cēļadēša. They definitely have a 
striking similarity to the navaviras who are said to have helped 
Mucukuntan and brought the Tyāgarāja to earth."? 

Thus, the Golaki Sampradāya had a strong following among the 
Tamil peoples and sixty Dravida Brahmanas were given land, 
which again was to be guarded by the Cola warriors. That it was 
a Pan-Indian organisation becomes evident from the Bangad 
copper plate wherein the ācārya of golaki matha is described as 
the royal guru of the Pàla king Mahipala. Here too we are told 
that Sampradaya originated from Durvasa. This inscription!” has 
an invocation to Sakti as jaganmātā and the temple where the 
monastery was situated was dedicated to Siva and Bhavānī. 

One of the epithets for the Golaki matha is laksadhyayi, presum- 
ably because of the gift of three lakh of villages to the preceptor 
by the Kakatiya king. That in Tamilnādu, it was also known by 
the name bhiksā matha (again presumably referring to the same 
charity) becomes evident from the statement in an epigraph (134 
of 1924) wherein the bhiksā matha is equated with the laksadhyayi. 
That it also had an alternative name the kīlai matha or the southern 
matha is clear from another inscription from Madurai district? 
wherein kilai matha is equated with the Golaki matha at 
Tirupparankunram. That the three were of the same order is 
explicity stated in 213 of 1924 of the Pandya dynasty dated Saka 
. 1422 (1500 a.D.) which refers to bhiksāmatha alias laksadhyayi of the 
Golaki santüna. That the kīlai matha was the southern branch 
seems plausible from an inscription from Piranmalai wherein a 
gift is recorded for the Daksina Golaki matha at Tiruvarur."! Thus, 
Tiruvarür seems to have been the southern headquarters of 
kilaimatha, which seems to be the Tamil for Daksina Golaki matha. 
483 of 1920 from Pulal of the 13th century refers to Vāgīša of kīlai 
matha santàna in Celva Tiruvārūr and residing at 
Perumparrappuliyūr, i.e. Chidambaram. The inscription is dated 
in the reign of Sambuvaraya. The same preceptor of the same 
order is mentioned in 169 of 1926. That the origin of the Golaki 
matha was in the north seems to be suggested by 209 of 1924 from 
Pirānmalai which records the gift of tax-free land to a matha built 
by Īšāna Siva Rāvalar, the disciple's disciple of Sri Desikendra of 
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the Golaki matha and the Laksādhyayi santana of the Aryavarta 
country. That Vārāņasī was.presumably the main centre is sug- 
gested in 111 of 1929-30 of the 36th year of Kulottunga from 
Tiruppāccūr which refers to JnanaSiva Rāvalar of the Laksadhyayi 
santāna of the kolla matha at Vārāņasī. Another Rāvalar is referred 
. to from the Golaki matha of Tiruvannamalai (1234 A.D.) (11 of 1935- 
36). Yet another Ravalar is said to belong to the Varanasi bhiksā 
matha (72 of 1930-31 from Pandanallür). 

Thus bhiksā, Laksādhyāyi and Golaki refer to the same monastic 
order which was Pan-Indian with its ecclesiastic headquarters at 
Varanasi by the 13th century and its southern regional headquar- 
ters at Celva Tiruvārūr (the term Celva Tiruvarür has been dis- 
cussed in chapter 7). Teachers from this monastic order were the 
royal preceptors of the Colas,'? the Kakatiyas, the Palas and the 
rulers of Malwa. Their cult was a form of Siva-Sakti worship (cf. 
Bangad Copper Plate). It is interesting to find a Vāgīša in 169 of 
1926 belonging to the vatakil matha of Celva Tiruvarur and be- 
longing to the same period as the Vāgīša of Tiruvorriyur, the 
reader of Somasiddhanta. From the evidence in hand, it appears 
that a-school of Yoga, Tantra and eclectic learning was sponsored 
by them. 

The names of the ācāryas of Golaki matha are Īšānašiva, 
Visvesvara Siva, etc., thus ending in Siva or Sivacarya. The above 
mentioned ācāryas were trustees and treasurers of the Dēvikāpuram 
temple in North Arcot district (9352 of 1912 and 193 of 1924); also 

354, 365, 389, 390, of 1912. Dévikapuram is still a monastic centre 
and Cattanata Civacarya is the present head. The monastic heads 
here are the preceptors of certain sects of Périchetti Saiva mer- 
chants who are also the main patrons of the Tiruvorriyūr temple. 
They are also connected with the Jiiānašivācāryas of Mullindram 
(North Arcot dist.), who are the religious preceptors of the Tamil 
speaking Vaniyas (oilmongers). 

Hultsch in his report on Sanskrit Manuscripts IL, mentions 
Jnanasivacarya of Golaki matha. He refers to a Sanskrit work 
called Snapanasaravali.'~ The predecessors of these Jitānacivācāryas 
are said to have been related to the famous Dandina family of 
Sanskrit poets of the Vijayanagara court. 

In a record of Saka 1507 (1585 a.D.) a certain Perumanayanar 
Pantaram of Accurramankalam is referred to as belonging to the 
bhiksā matha at Chidambaram (79 of 1911). He is described as a 
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pupil of Aghorašiva. We know of an Aghērašiva Pantaram, who 
was closely connected with the management of both the Tiruvārūr 
and Chidambaram temples and was a trustee of these two temples. 
16 and 17 of 1946-47 both engraved at Tiruvārūr mention gifts to 
the Tyāgarāja temple and to the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram 
respectively which were entrusted to Aghorašiva. The inscrip- 
tions are dated in 1743 and 1719 a.D. respectively. 

An interesting point noted by Swamy'* is the change in the 
suffix or appellation; the head of the matha is no longer called an 
, ācārya or a pandita but Mutaliyār. 213 of 1924 and 636 of 1904 
speak of Mutaliyārs of Laksādhyāyi santāna; Ekamradéva Mutaliyār 
is said to head a Daksina Golaki matha at Celva Tiruvārūr (234 of 
1912). Thus after the 12th and 13th centuries the Golaki matha 
seems to have been a matha headed by non-Brahmana commu- 
nity. The various santānas of the Golaki matha have been discussed 
by M. Rajamanikam.!” Chidambaram seems to have been an 
important centre. 

Whether the Golaki matha which, though preponderant in the 
Cēla period was still very strong in the period up to the 16th 
century A.D, had any connection with the Tarumapuram, 
Tiruvāvatāturai, etc., it is difficult to say. The Tarumapuram 
Atinam was founded by a disciple of Kamalai Nānappirakācar, 
an ardent devotee of Tyāgarāja and Natarāja. He was the son of 
Cettitteru Nānappirakācar, 'the Nānappirakācar of Cetti Street’, 
thereby pointing out to his Cettiyar origin. Apart from education, 
their functions included the management of temples and to this 
day 27 temples are managed by them and an endowment called 
the Rājan kattalai is still managed by them in vogue in the 
Tyagarajasvami temple at Tiruvārūr. These later non-Brahmin _ 
mathas were mainly of the Saiva Siddhanta school, tracing their 
philosophy to Meykantar, Umapati Sivacarya, etc. More will be 
said of the caste composition of the mathas in the next chapter. 
The Golaki-Bhiksa-Laksadhyayi mathas seem to emphasise a great 
deal on yoga and this could be the school of philosophy which 
influenced the metaphysical concepts of the Tyāgarāja. 


Šaiva Siddhānta 

Šaiva Siddhānta conceives reality in three ultimate irreducible 
categories - pati, pašu and pasa, God, the individual soul and the 
bondage of the soul, a freedom from which would make it realize 
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Pati. God wills and it is this WILL that creates and this creativity 
is itself a characteristic of God. His justice works in the form of 
karma. The individual self is from the very beginning tainted with 
mala and so cannot initiate the cognitive process. God as Being is 
Siva and His Divine Will is Sakti. With the Grace of pati the 
individual soul can be made to cast its mala and perceive itself as 
Pure and illumined. There are variations in the interpretation of 
Saiva Siddhānta doctrines ranging from a more dualistic to a more 
monistic interpretation. There are also differences as to whether 
ignorance or āņava ever leaves the soul. It is there from the 
beginning and according to some is present even at the time of 
mukti - the only difference is that at the time of mukti it is 
powerless for it is covered like light covers darkness but the 
darkness is still there. The Siddhanta respects the Agamic tradi- 
tion and in fact is an intellectualisation of the bhakti movement. 
In order to fulfil his various acts of Grace to souls, God takes on 
forms. These are different from the bodies taken on by souls. The 
soul covered by ānava mala needs bodies made of maya (matter) 
but since Siva is free of the ünava mala, he has as his body Sakti 
(Civananacittiyar 1, v. 41). God is able to assume forms at his own 
will. The body meted out by God to the soul is determined by 
karma. God can assume itānašakti, kriyā Sakti, or iccha Sakti. 

The fact that the Tarumapuram ātīnām, a Siddhanta matam 
had its origins in Tiruvārūr and was and still is in close connec- 
tion with many of the Tyagaraja temples has left an indelible 
impression on this cult. In fact the Siddhànta is a school most 
close to the Saivas of Tamilnadu and it is interesting to note that 
the earlier Non-Brahmana movements of this century like the 
Justice Party regarded the Saiva Siddhānta as the rallying point 
of both Tamil nationalism and the Non-Brahmana movement. It 
was only later that the Non-Brahmana movement developed an 
atheistic stance. The Vellalas see themselves as carriers of Tamil 
culture and the way of life and are the spiritual leaders of this 
school. 

The visible iconic symbolism of the Siddhanta philosophy was 
the concept of the dancing Siva and it stood for the five cosmic 
acts of Siva as well as the five sacred syllables of the Saivas. 


Māhešvara and Sivayogis 
Other expressions that occur in epigraphs denoting groups of 
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Saiva schools are the terms Māhešvara and Siva Yogis (624 of 
S.I.I. Vol. 19). The present day Vīra šaivas describe themselves as 
Mühesvaras and the Siva yogis were possibly the sannyasins dedi- 
cated to Šiva and in all probability not Brāhmaņas. Mu. 
Arunacalam refers to an interesting case brought before the King 
Cēvappa Nāyaka in the Vijayanagara period when the Saiva 
* sannyāsins were regarded as inferior to the Brahmana sannyāsins. 
A Brahmana sannyāsī from Sūryanārāyaņa koyil matha belonging 
to the Šankara order of Brāhmaņa monks propagated the equality 
of Saiva sannyāsī with Brahmana monks and wrote treatises such 
as Kriyā Dīpikā and Sannyāsa Paddhati to give them the necessary 
ritualistic credentials. (Mu. Arunacalam, Tamil Ilakkiya Varalāru, 
16th cen. part 2, p.239). Thus, corresponding to the Sankaramatha 
which was subscribed to by the Smārta Brāhmaņas, with their 
emphasis on the Vedas and the Smrtis there were also Saiva 
Sannyāsis who were followers of the Āgamic tradition. 


The Kaula Marga and Comacimaranar Episode 

Cuntarar, as mentioned earlier, is a crucial figure in the Tyagaraja 
cult. There are some very interesting aspects in the personality of 
this saint which links him, in a manner of speaking, to the Tāntric 
faith. First and foremost he emerges from his own hymns (in 
which he provides a great deal of biographical information) and 
from Cekkilar's writings and other later writings as a this-wordly, 
life-affirming, sensuous character. 

Iconographically he is represented in a semi—almost a regal 
attire.'”* The scriptural justification for this is provided by the fact 
that Tyāgarāja is said to have asked him to be in the garb of a 
bridegroom, about to be married, for it was Siva, who in the first 
place, had stopped Cuntarar from getting married so that he may 
fulfil his life's mission of being a Siva atiyār or slave of Siva.” 

Cuntarar’s requests to the Lord Siva are often very detailed 
and almost disarmingly sensuous for a saintly character. He asks 
the Lord of Nakaikkaronam and Lord of Tiruvārūr for money, 
gold, diamonds, silk, food, including things like ghee.’ He asks 
the Lord of Kolili for grains and not content with getting it, asks 
for porters to carry it to his wife's house.'? 

On the emotional plane, he asks the Lord to help him recon- 
cile his differences with his first wife Paravai, who refuses to 
accept her bigamous husband. Tyāgarāja acts as the messenger, 
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not once but twice.? 

This incident is mentioned in passim by the saint himself and 
finds mention in the Mucukundasahasranamam as well." His life 
at Tiruvorriyür with his second wife, Cankili, is also full of divine 
intervention. He is addressed as tampirantolan, the friend of the 
Lord. 

His asking Tyāgarāja to intervene with Paravai on his behalf 
was looked upon with great disfavour by Eyarkon 
Kalikkamanayanar, an atiyār who would rather die than be cured 
by Cuntarar, whom he considered a vile blasphemer'? taking the 
name of God Tyāgarāja in vain. 

Viranmintar was so annoyed by the saint’s behaviour towards 
fellow devotees that he is believed to have left Tiruvarur, when 
he heard that Cuntarar had been granted a secret vision of the 
Lord." Thus Cuntaramürti was probably the most controversial 
of the saints and his intuitive direct appeal to the Lord for the 
most wordly pleasures was not in keeping with the ascetic other- 
worldly devotionalism, characteristic of most of the other 
nayanmar. 

However to call him a proto-Kaula would probably be going 
too far for his only loyalty was to Siva and if ever to Sakti, it was 
only as the consort of Siva. He was pained to see the Lord accept 
pali (used both to denote sacrifice and alms) and his gentle faith 
was in no way connected with the more fierce elements of the 
Tantrics, nor did his silken robes have any semblance to the kaula 
skull and bone attire." 

It is, however, in the Comacimaranar episode that his link to 
the kauļa doctines becomes more evident. The story, to be pres- 
ently investigated in detail, it must be remembered, is not men- 
tioned in any of his hymns nor in the Periya Puranam. It would 
be interesting to trace the growth of this myth for it throws 
important light on the nature of the conflict between the Vedic 
and Tāntric faiths. For, while on one hand theologians were 
trying to reconcile the differences between the Vedic and Tāntric 
faiths and gloss over the differences by designating some forms 
of Tāntrism as Vedic, such as Vedic Pāšupatas or Vedic Sri- 
Vidyā, etc., there were, as is clear from this myth, irreconcilable 
zones of dogma, and thus conflicts seem to have been inevi- 
table. 

Since temples and temple cults acted as major bridges over 
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zones of religious tension it is of great significance to note that 
conflict too was expressed through temple cults and temple myths. 
The temples, as upholders of the Vedas and more so of the 
Āgamas, were bastions of a structured faith, which as upholders 
of bhakti and some forms of Tantras they were committed to 
oppose. It is this dichotomy that finds expression in the myth. 

Cūmācimāranār is referred to for the first time by Cuntarar in 
his Tiruttontattokai, 5 wherein he offers his obeisance to sixty-two 
saints and invokes each one by his name. It is in this context that 
he declares himself to be the slave of Comacimaranar, who is 
given the epithet Amparan (V. 5. line 7), i.e., born in Ampar, 
which is the name of a village in the Nannilam taluq of Thanjavur 
district. This information is reiterated in Nampiyantar Nampi's 
Tiruttontar Tiruvantāti, where his friendship with Cuntarar and 
Paravai is stressed."^ 

The Periya Purāņam describes him as a Brahmana well-versed 
in the Vedic lore and extols his generosity, hospitality and his 
steadfastness in the worship of Siva." He is said to have re- 
garded any devotee of Siva as his master, irrespective of his caste 
affiliations. This is significant as we shall presently see. Beyond 
this, Cekkilar simply states that he regarded the pronouncement 
of paricaksara as his daily duty. Cuntarar in this work is exalted 
almost to a semi-divine status, for we are told that his feet were 
worshipped by the inhabitants of both the heavens and the earth. 
The link with Comacimaranar is provided by stating that he was 
blessed with the friendship of such a man and came to visit him 
in Tiruvarur. He is said to have led a pure life and obtained 
salvation. 

There are two works in Sanskrit called Siva Bhakta Vilāsa. One 
is believed to have been expounded by the sage Agastya and was 
composed by a certain author by the name of Haradatta.'? There 
is another Sanskrit work by the name Šiva Bhakta Vilāsa by an 
unknown author." Both recount the life of Saiva saints. The latter 
closely follows the Periya Purāņam and both the above-mentioned 
Sanskrit works claim to be parts of the Upapurāņa of the Skanda 
Maha Puranam. Whilst I have included details of the published 
versions in my notes (f.n. 139 and 140), I have not been able to 
access either of these printed versions. The numbering of chap- 
ters and stanzas in this chapter is based on a manuscript edition 
available at the Thanjavur Saraswati Mahal Library. A copy of 
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this mss. entitled Sivabhaktavilāsa was kindly copied out in en- 
tirety by Sri-S. Swaminatha Sastrikal and Mrs. S.Rajalaksmi in 
November 1983 but without a catalogue number of the manu- 
script. The chapter dealing with the Somayāji episode concludes 
by stating that it is taken from the section entitled Māra Somayaji 
kaivalya prāpti (The attainment of salvation by Māra Somayāji) of 
the 66th chapter of the work entitled Sivabhaktavilasa, which is a 
part of the Šrī Skandapurāņa Chapter ten of this work gives the 
myths of the establishment of the Somāskanda icon and chapter 
twelve the Mucukunda episode. The Somayāji hagiography be- 
gins in Chapter 56, where it follows the usual Periya Puranam style 
of describing him as a great devotee. Then it continues on the 
Somayaji story in Chapter 66 and it is in this chapter that the 
episode recounted below is described in great detail. So the 
following numberings for the Sanskrit version come from Chap- 
ter 66 of the mss. recension. This mss. is in nāgarī script. 

A Marathi work based on the Agastya Bhakta Vilasa was com- 
posed by one Virūpāksa Kavi in 1827 a.p.' under the command 
of the Maratha ruler, Sarfoji II. It is difficult to date the Sanskrit 
works with any degree of precision. The Cennabasava Purāņa"*! 
and the Arupattimūvarcaritam in Kannada are based on the Agastya 
Bhakta Vilasa. These were certainly composed before the 15th 
century A.D. and record the story of Basava, the founder of the 
Lingayats, and sketches as well the lives of the sixty-three 
nayanmar. The author Sankarādhyāya was familiar with the de- 
tails of the story of the lives of the nayanmar and as he is believed 
to have lived in the 14th century a.D, it is likely that these works 
were composed before the 14th century, somewhere between the 
12th, when the Periya Purāņam was composed, and the 14th 
centuries A.D. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai does not provide adequate 
reasons for his theory that they were composed before the 12th 
century A.D.'? The Tārācuram frieze of the 12th century AD. de- 
picts Comacimaranar performing a Vedic sacrifice but is other- 
wise ‘non-episodic’.'* 

It is in the Agastya Bhakta Vilāsa that the story of 
Somayajimaranar, as he is called, which is the Sanskrit rendering 
of Comacimaranar, is episodically presented. The basic informa- 
tion given in the Periya Puranam is reiterated in this work but it 
gives further details and adds an interesting new episode 
which provides the origin myth of the Madhyahna Brahmana 
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community. 

Somayāji wins the friendship of Cuntarar (who is called Sundara 
in Sanskrit) whom he regards as a representative of Tyāgarāja 
and hence treats him with profound respect. Once Somayāji 
decides to perform a Vedic sacrifice and is seized with an inor- 
dinate desire to invite Tyāgarāja to be present in person and to 
offer him the havis. He requests Cuntarar to intercede on his 
behalf and persuade the deity to attend the sacrifice (Ch.66, st.35). 
Cuntarar promises to do so and approaches Tyāgarāja with this 
strange request. At first Cuntarar is reprimanded by Tyāgarāja 
for making such an unheard of promise to Somayāji (66.52). 
However, after considerable cajoling on the part of the saint, the 
deity accepts the invitation, but only after imposing the stern 
condition that he may present himself in any form /kenapi rüpena), 
be it low, or high (nikrstenottamena) (66, st..59) The condition 
agreed upon, Somayaji proceeds with the preparation for the 
sacrifice. 

Siva, meanwhile, mentally substitutes the carcass of a calf for 
the Vedic altar (yūpa), and four dogs for the four Vedas, and 
satisfied with this picture in his mind, decides that he, along with 
his consort and two sons would don the form of candalas 
(sarvasvarūpī sarvesa$ cāņdālam rüpam asthitah - ibid. st. 82). Hav- 
ing so decided, he descends on the scene of the sacrifice in the 
most unwholesome attire. 

The Marathi version devotes 87 verses (Ch. 56) to Somayaji 
and the episode of the sacrifice begins in v. 26. and about 10 
verses are devoted to describe the pandemonium. 

The scene is presented with great panache. Siva carries a bloody 
and foul-smelling carcass on his shoulder and his eyes are red and 
bloodshot with intoxication. He moves with the unsteady gait of a 
drunkard, his head rolling uncontrollably from side to side. Parvati 
presents hereself as the youthful Mātangakanyā, her glance tipsy 
with drink (madhughürnitalolaksim v.58), as she sways into the hall 
carrying a pot of alcohol on her head and holding the hands of 
Gane$a and Kumara, who are dressed as the sons of Matanga. She 
cheerily offers the Brahmanas present a sip from her drink. The 
horrified Brahmanas scatter helter skelter. This scene is painted on 
the lintel of the yāgašālā (sacrificial hall) doorway in the 
Tyāgarājasvāmi temple complex at Tiruvārūr, in the 18th century 
Maratha style,“ and repeated in the Nilotpalampal shrine. The 
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latter painting seems to be of more recent origin and by the presence 
of Sarfoji II in several of them, they can be attributed to his reign 
(1798-1833 a..). The late 17th and early 18th century saw the revival 
of the Tyāgarāja cult under Shahāji II and several works were 
composed on the deity at that time. 

Coming back to the myth, a bewildered Somayaji looks help- 
lessly at Cuntarar who assures him by secret gestures unnoticed 
by others, that the form is verily that of Parame$vara. Somayaji 
duly completes the sacrifice, after honouring the caņdāla guests 
and offering them the havis. The Brahmanas, who abused the 
candalas and demanded that they leave the sacrificial hall, them- 
selves become caņdālas by their deeds (Brahmanah karmacandalah, 
(Skt. Mss. ibid 66.98-99) , even if only for a period of time every- 
day, because they failed to recognise Paramešvara (na viduh 
Paramesvaram, ibid) in a Candala. These details are given in the 
Agastya version.!* 

The Marathi work closely follows the Agastya version, even to 
the extent of using identical phrases, such as ‘madhughirnitalolakst 
(ch. 65, v. 58). It is interesting to note that in the Sri- 
Lalitasahasranamam, one of the epithets of Devi is 
madhughūrnitaraktāksī, ‘one whose eyes are red with wine'.'* 

The use of the name Matanga and Matangini is significant as 
these are names of Tantric deities, who had tribal origins and 
were popular in the kaula form of worship. Mātanginī is the name 
of a goddess worshipped in South India by the Madigas. She is 
the daughter of Matanga, a Candala, who by his tapas (austerities) 
became a muni or sage. In the folk traditions Mātangī is associated - 
with the anthill, for it is when a king pierced her anthill home 
with a lance that Matangi emerged bleeding, with the heavens in 
her left, and Ādišeša in the right. ' The Tantrasāra of Krsnananda 
of Bengal describes her as a Pulinda girl, ‘pulinda yuvati,'** Pulinda 
being the name of an East Indian tribe.’ In Maharashtra to this day 
there is a caste called the matanga who are scheduled castes. 

The Tantrasara of Abinavagupta says of the goddess Matangi 
“I remember again and again the dark Matangi swayed by her 
passion, her beauteous face heated and moist with the sweat of 
amorous play, bearing a necklace of gunja berries and clad with 
leaves.!*? She is one of the dasamahavidyas ' and her dhyana šlokas 
giving iconographical descriptions occur in the Vamakesvaratantra 
ie. the Nitayasodasikarnavam, and also in the Mātanginītantra.” 
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The Tantrasāra of Krsņānanda of Bengal states that Mātanginī 
should be worshipped in the cremation ground or at crossroads 
with fish, meat, etc., and should be worshipped in the presence 
of women. She is a nocturnal deity only to be worshipped at 
night." Gopinath Rao describes her gentler form in which she is 
an allotrope of Sarasvati.'? He bases his description on the Kāļikā 
Purāņa. 

An interesting piece of information on Mātangānīša and 
Mātanginī comes from Sumatra and is found in the Buddhist 
Tāntric inscription of Ādityavarman engraved on the pedestal of 
a statue of Amoghapāša.'”* From what we know of the Buddhist 
Tàntric beliefs of Adityavarman it is easy to connect these deites 
with the kaula order. Madurai Minaksi is worshipped as Matangi. 
She is green in colour, carries a vind (a stringed musical instru- 
ment) and has a green parrot. Since she is also the temporal ruler 
of a realm she is called amag and Rāja Śyāmalā. She is 
treated as the intellectual power of Srī-Rājarājeśvarī, the focus of 
Sri-Vidya worship. 

We thus see in the myth of Somayaji the classic situation of 
conflict between the Vedic and Tantric schools of thought, as 
expressed by the vāma mārga (left hand path). In the myth, Cuntarar 
plays the role of the bridge between these two tension zones. One 
can clearly see that the Nigamas and Āgamas are being recon- 
ciled. In the earlier Agamas there is no mention of Tripura- 
sundari, who becomes the focal point of the later Agamas through 
the mediation of the Tantras. 

In the Tyāgarāja myth Somayaji looks up to Cuntarar as if he 
were Tyāgarāja himself. It is Cuntarar, who recognises Tyāgarāja 
in the candala form and so the whole episode is connected with 
extollation of Cuntarar as well. In the Tiruttontattokai Cuntarar 
hails Comacimaranar and refers to himself as the slave of this 
devotee but in the Sivabhaktavilasa Cuntarar is definitely the se- 
nior partner in the friendship. The Periya Puranam, by describing 
the activities of Cuntarar in heaven, makes him a semi-divine 
character.’ His unorthodox life style and his enigmatic person- 
ality, tinged with a certain amount of sensuousness makes him 
the ideal link between Vedic, Agamic and Tantric practices. 

A point to note is that none of these works refer explicity to any 
curse of candalahood pronounced by Siva on the Brahmanas, who 
failed to recognise God in the candala form. Yet, this curse is 
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crucial to the origin myth of the Madhyāhna Brāhmaņas or 
Madhyahna Paraiyas as they are called. The only subtle suggestion 
is that those who failed to recognise god became karma caņdālas, 
i.e. candalas by their deed. The Marathi version remarks in a sadly 
ironic tone that the Brahmanas ran from the touch of Paramešvara 
for fear of caste pollution only to try and seek him in Sürya (tyācī 
sparsa $ankamanim dharūņa ....... pāhtē jhālē te Suryate.)'* 

Tiricirapuram Mīnātchicuntaram Pillai describes this episode 
in his Tiruvampar Purāņam.*” which he composed in 1869 and 
which was based on the oral traditions drawn from Ampar. The 
Mucukundasahasranamam refers to the myth in four verses."* 
Tirukkatavür is another site associated with this myth.” 

The first cogent narrative of the myth of the present day 
Madhyāhna Brahmanas providing a link with the cult celebra- 
tions at Ampar is given by F.R. Hemingway in the Tanjore Gaz- 
etteer of 1915.'% The community of Madhyahna Brahmanas are both 
resentful and aware of this myth and its relation to the socio- 
religious status that they are accorded in the orthodox framework 
of Tamil society. 

The geographical focus of the myth, according to Hemingway, 
lies in the village of Koyil Tirumalam, "five miles north-east of 
Nannilam in a straight line" and which has a grand new temple 
endowed by the Nāttukottai Cettis. Hemingway refers to the 
tradition of the enactment of a play as a part of the Brahmotsava 
celebrations of this temple; for, though the present structure is 
new, the temple site and its traditions are ancient. The dramatic . 
repertoire of the play is provided by the following myth. As it is 
the first clear exposition of the myth, it is quoted verbatim: 

"There is however, an old story connected with the place, 
which is enacted at the largely attended festival here and in many 
popular dramas. This relates that the god of the Tiruvārūr temple 
was entreated by a pujāri of this place to be present in the village 
at a sacrifice in his (the god's) honour. The deity consented at 
length, but gave warning that he would come in a very unwel- 
come shape. He appeared as a Paraiyan with beef on his back and 
followed by the four Vedas in the form of dogs and took his part 
in the sacrifice, thus accoutred and attended. All the Brahmanas 
who were present ran away, and the god was so incensed that he 
condemned them to be Paraiyans for one hour in the day from 
noon till one p.m., ever afterwards. There is a class of Brahmanas 
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called Mid-day Paraiyans who are found in several districts and 
a colony of whom reside at Sēdānipuram, five miles west of 
Nannilam. It is believed throughout the Tanjore district that the 
'mid day Paraiyans' are the descendants of Brāhmaņas, thus 
cursed by the god. They are supposed to expiate their defilement 
by staying outside their houses for an hour and a half every day 
at mid day and to bathe afterwards; and if they do this they are 
much respected. Few of them, however, observe this rule, and 
orthodox persons will not eat with them, because of their omis- 
sion to remove their defilement. They call themselves the 
Prathamašākhā”. 

I have not had the opportunity to visit Koyil Tirumalam, 
Tiruvampar or Amparmākālam as it is now called, but found an 
excellent spokesman for the community in the very well-informed 
Kuficitapadam and the following information is based on an 
interview with him on 29th November 1982 at Ificikolla. 

He gave the number of Brahmanas at the sacrifice as eleven 
and these, he knew, were regarded as the progenitors of his 
community. He strongly resented the social stigma and stated 
that till just thirty years ago, i.e. till the 1950s, marriage alliances 
between the orthodox Brahmanas and the members of this com- 
munity were practically unknown. He referred to his discussions 
with the elder Sankarācārya and quoted the Pontiff's views that 
the members of the community were legitimate, orthodox follow- 
ers of the Sukla Yajur Veda. He further referred to his ‘Letters to 
the Editor' in The Hindu sometime in 1942 on the subject. He made 
an educated guess that there would be about three to four hun- 
dred families belonging to this community in Thafijavür district 
and he constantly referred to them as the Prathamašākhins, refus- 
ing to call them either Madhyahna Brahmanas or Madhyāhna 
paraiyas. — 

According to Mr. Kuficitapadam, all the Prathamašākhins be- 
long to the White (Sukla)Yajur Veda and they follow the Vàjasaneyi 
text in the Madhyandina recension. The majority of people in 
South India belong to the Krsna Yajur Veda. The appellation ‘white’ 
as applied to the Sukla Yajurvedins, indicated their worship of the 
Sun according to our informant. Macdonell, on the other hand, 
believed that since the Samhita of the Vājasaneyi recension consists 
"entirely of the verses and formulas to be recited at the Sacrifice, 
and is therefore clear (Sukla), that is to say, separated from the 
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explanatory matter”, it is called Sukla Yajur Veda. In contradis- 
tinction, mantras and explanations all mixed together is called 
Krsna.'*' Those portions of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, which is the 
Brahmana of the White Yajur Veda, and where Yajnavalkya plays 
the role of the highest authority, seem to be of a different date and 
compiled in a different terrain from those in which Sandilya, i.e. 
Books VI-X is regarded as the highest authority. Macdonell be- 
lieves that all the books except VI-X were composed in North 
Eastern India, and that Yājūavalkya was probably a native of 
Videha.'* 

"The Vājasaneyi school of the White YajurVeda evidently felt a 
sense of superiority in their sacrificial lore which grew up in these 
eastern countries. Blame is freguently expressed in the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa of the Adhvaryu priests of the Caraka school. The later 
is meant as a comprehensive term embracing the three older 
schools of the Black Yajur Veda”. Macdonell further points out that 
the school of the Vājasaneyins spread South East down the Ganges 
valley. The Taittiriyas of the Black Yajur Veda have been found 
“only to the south of the Narmada”. Each of the Vedas have their 
ascribed Sākhās. Thus Rg Veda has 21 šākhās, Yajur Veda 109, etc. 
These Sākhās are said to contain one Upanisad each. 

All the above information is important insofar as the 
Madhyāhna Brāhmaņas are White Yajurvedins, followers of the 
Yājnavalkāya-Vājasaneyā tradition and carry memories of a schism 
between the Vājasaneyins and the Taittiriyas.' This schism is 
again explained through the medium of a quaint myth. This myth 
was narrated by Mr. Kuficitapadam.'^ It is believed that the Guru 
Vaišarnpāyana was once treating a king with a loathsome disease 
with medicines brewed after a proper worship of Sürya. Once 
Yajnavalkya, the disciple of Vaišarnpāyana was asked to take the 
medicine to the king, which he did. The monarch, however, 
treated him with scant respect. The mortified Yàjnavalkya re- 
fused to take the medicine a second time to the king, whereupon 
VaiSampayana, infuriated with his disciple's audacity in disobey- 
ing his command, bade him vomit all that he had learnt from him. 
The proud Yajfiavalkya promptly did so and the vomit was 
swallowed by the Tittiri birds, who were the originators of the 
Taittirtya Samhita. Yajnavalkya, then prayed to the Sun God and 
obtained the unrevealed portion of the Vedas and this was the 
Sukla Yajur Veda. This myth is recorded in the Bhagavata (12th 
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book XII-6), Varaha Purana and other ancient works. Authors like 
Uvata, Mahīdāsa (commentator on the Caraņa Vyūha Parišista) 
have also reproduced the same account of the Sukla Yajur Veda. 
The details of the myth are recorded by Max Miller in A History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

The strong emphasis on Sun worship was brought to my 
attention by Mr. K. Kuücitapadam, who further added that the 
Prathama šākhins place the body of a dead person facing the Sun, 
while the Krsna Yjurvedins place it facing south, the direction of 
Yama, the God of Death. This practice of facing the Sun, was, I 
believe, the practice followed in the Vedic sacrifice of Purusamedha 
performed as a part of the scarifice to the Sun God. 

The special Purāņa of the Prathama Šākhins is called the Āditya 
Purāņa. A copy of a Purāņa by this name in Mss. form is available 
in the Saraswati Mahal Library, Thanjavur, but it deals mainly 
with the glorification of Siva. It is nevertheless interesting that 
their sacred text should be called the Aditya Purana and that Siva 
should be equated with Aditya or the Sun God. The fact that the 
Madhyāhna Brahmanas called themselves Prathamašākhins may, in 
all probability, connect them with the Pratisakhyas of the Vajasaneyi 
school. Prātišākhyas are phoneticogrammatical treatises. Thus, the 
Prathamašākhās could well have been purists - Vedic purists. It 
is in the Katyayana Prātišākhya of Sukla Yajur Veda (Vājaseneyi 
Samhita) that the term Mādhyandina is mentioned as a disciple of 
Yajnavalkya. This was probably corrupted to Madhyahna, and 
integrated with the myth. 

It is interesting to see that the Marathi version of the Agastya 
Bhakta Vilasa mocks the Brahmanas at the sacrifice as those who 
ran away from the real Paramešvara to look for him in the Sun. 
The Prathamašākhins are also found amongst the Vaisnavas (the 
Aiyankars and even the Madhvas in the areas of Srirangam and 
Kaficipuram and they are allowed to function as officiants in 
temple rites (Information source: Mr. Kuncitapadam of Ificikollai). 

Thus in the origin myth of this community one traces a socio- 
religious conflict between the pure Vedic worshippers with their 
strong belief in the caste system and the more heterodox worship- 
pers of Siva on the one hand and on the other between the 
Tattirīyas, as a school, predominantly from the South and the 
Vajasaneyins from Central and Eastern India. These Yajurvedins of 
the White school were, as pointed out by Macdonell, ritual pur- 
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ists and presumably foreign migrants to Tamil soil from areas 
now belonging to Bengal, this term used in a geographical sense. 

Thus, ethnic, social and doctrinal tensions seem to be por- 
trayed in the myth of Somayājimāranār. The Tāntric and Agamic 
schools claim to be followers of the Vedas as well, but quite often 
the discrepancies in the doctrines between the hierarchic Vedic 
and the ritually egalitarian Tantric seem to have been unbridgeable 
and the orthodox Vedic Brahmanas regarded the Tāntrics as 
outside the pale of Vedic civilisation. That the conflict was not 
merely social is obvious by the reference to the drunken state of 
the deities and their carrying the carcass of a calf, etc., all em- 
blems of left handed Tāntrics, which were totally abhorrent to the 
orthodox Vedins. 

Nevertheless, the social angle cannot be entirely ignored. The 
candalahood of the manifestation is specifically emphasised in the 
18th century Marathi version where Somayaji is specifically de- 
scribed as the friend of the caņdāla.'*% i 

The Tiruvārūr temple has several unique ways of coping with 
the large paraiya population in the neighbourhood and has 
worked out through the rituals of the cult a peculiar socio-re- 
ligious status for them vis-a-vis the cult deity.'^ There is a class 
of paraiyas called the Yānai ērum perum Paraiyan (P1.XIV), who 
are given special ritual status in the temple. Their special role 
in the Tyāgarāja temple will be critically assessed in the next 
chapter in connection with the temple’s role as a bridge between 
zones of social tension. 

The 12th century a.D. was an important period in the history of 
religion in Tamilnādu. It was the age of the culmination of Tāntric 
beliefs and it was also the beginning of sectarian rivalries. It is 
generally believed that Kulottunga II, who was an ardent Saiva 
and a patron of the Tyāgarāja cult, was responsible for casting the 
image of Visnu in Chidambaram into the sea. The Somayaji myth, 
by its being referred to in the Mucukundasahasranāmam has been 
placed by us in the 12th century. The fact that the Periya Purāņam 
does not mention it does not invalidate the dating, for Cekkilar 
chose only themes that were of interest to him. 

Thus while an uneasy amalgamation of ideas was worked out 
through the medium of temples, cults and myths, there remained 
an undercurrent of tension on a religious plane between those 
who came from the subcultural groups and propagated fierce 
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and erotic rites and those who were the upholders of the Vedic 
Agamic faith. That the differing life styles often posed problems 
for the temples and temple myth makers is apparent when one 
looks at the different situations of conflict as expressed through 
myths. Here it is interesting to note that the members of the 
extreme orthodoxy were punished so as to enable the system to 
survive. 


The Two Compendiums of Tyāgarāja's līlaikaļ or Divine Sport 

An important anthology of Tyāgarāja myths was edited by 
Iracakopala Pillai and published as a four volume work called 
Tiyakarajalilaikal.' Several references will be made to this work 
in the next chapter. It records three hundred and sixty-two sports 
or līlai of the Lord Tyagaraja in and around Tiruvārūr. Details of 
the dating of this work, and problems connected with the finding 
of the Mss. will be discussed in the next chapter. Here, only a few 
samples of the lilais which dictate the various philosophical atti- 
tudes of the Tyāgarāja devotees will be discussed. The myths will 
be analysed only from philosophical and doctrinal, not social, 
perspective. The following līlai numbers refer to the numbers in 
the four volume work edited by Iracakopala Pillai. In this chapter 
no reference is made to the other work of the same name, i.e. 
Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ but edited by Minatcicuntaram Pillai, as most of 
the 13 myths recorded in this work are connected with the Cola 
monarchy. 

The conflict between the concept of Destiny and Grace and the 
assessment of which is more important, forms the subject matter 
of līlai 26. In the story Grace is declared to be all important. 

Lilai 31 is interesting as an allegory of the conflict between 
asceticism and erotic aspects of Tāntrism. Šiva and Pārvatī come 
to Tiruvārūr to enact their līlai of conjugal love and Bhrgu sees 
them in the act of copulation. Siva, unperturbed continues caressing 
Parvati. Bhrgu curses them. Siva, then explains to the irate Parvati 
that even the gods are not immune to rules of propriety and if 
they behave improperly they would be reprimanded by the Vedas. 
It is the use of the word Veda that is interesting and makes the 
situation an allegorical confrontation between the Vedic and the 
Tantric world. This motif of ‘interruption of sexual activity’ occurs 
several times in the Puranas. It was, as suggested by Wendy 
Y O'Flaherty, an attempt to find the right balance between eroticism 
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and asceticism.’ 

Lilai 54 is enigmatic in its moral stance. A king mourns the 
death of his wife. The Brahmanas, whom he has been holding in 
scorn for some time, advise the distraught king that there are only 
two alternatives open to himy; either to lead a chaste pure life and 
meet her in heaven or take a prostitute from Karici. This i.e. the 
mention of the prostitute, presumably refers to the Vāmācāra 
mürga of the kaula school. The king decides to follow the latter 
advice. Sometime later he is separated from his new spouse in a 
forest and prays to Tyāgarāja. The ex-prostitute of Kānīcī, i.e. the 
spouse of the king is restored to him by Tyāgarāja. The king 
thereupon builds temples, institutes rites and rituals in the temple 
at Tiruvarur. 

The eclectic nature of beliefs is nowhere more explicitly brought 
out than in the two following stories. In Lilai 77, six disciples from 
six different caste groups share a common guru and each pro- 
ceeds on his own path. The šūdra states that since he does not 
know the Sanskrit scriptures he will reach Tyāgarāja merely 
through bhakti and he does so. On the other end of the spectrum 
of beliefs is līlai 22, where Kasyapa requests Tyāgarāja to explain 
the Vedic šloka: apāma somam and Tyāgarāja does so. The whole 
episode is simply an excuse for an exposition of Advaita philoso- 
phy. 

In Lilai 324, a learned Brahmana is a pious devotee of Tyāgarāja. 
To test him, Tyagaraja dons the garb of a foul-smelling man full 
of oozing sores. Others shun him. The Brāhmaņa nurses him. 
When asked where he comes from, the old man simply says that 
he is of Tiruvārūr. The test over, Tyagaraja reveals himself as the 
man and blesses the Brahmana with sayujya or eternal proximity 
to Siva, a very Saiva Siddhānta term for salvation. 

Lilai 331 is almost a modified version of the Sibi Jataka. A deer 
takes shelter with a boy to escape from a pursuing tiger. The 
father of the boy offers the tiger his own life. Tyage$a appears and 
impressed with the father's courage and devotion, grants him 
salvation. In this, compassion towards fellow human beings is 
emphasised as being of paramount importance. Here it is impor- 
tant to remember that Sibi is regarded as one of the mythical 
progenitors of the Colas. 

Several lilais are in fact simply the assertion of the efficacy of 
cultic rites. Thus, 338 and 339 both tell us how the proper carrying 
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out of the rites of abhiseka, and other rites would benefit the realm, 
procure the fertility of the soil, preserve the varņāšrama dharma, 
the chastity of the women of the realm, the yāga of the Brāhmaņas 
. and the tapas of the munis. Here not only are we told the effects 
the rituals are said to have but also given an idea of what consti- 
tuted a proper state of affairs, a right order of society. 

There are situations where Tyāgarāja is called upon to uphold 
two doctrines at variance. In līlai 43, a man wants to dedicate his 
life to the worship of Tyāgarāja and hence refuses to get married 
and seeks the deity's help as his parents compel him to wed. The 
parents too appeal to Tyāgarāja. Tyāgarāja gets out of the sticky 
wicket by changing the bride into a man and the two then become 
sannyāsin and worship Tyāgarāja. Thus the deity's casting vote on 
whethe: grhasthāšrama or sannyāsa is dearer to Tyagaraja is held 
in abeyance. 

In līlai 44, attention is focussed on another tension area. A 
king wants a son and is advised to perform a human sacrifice. 
The king sends his messengers to find a volunteer. The impov- 
erished parents of three sons agree to offer their second son. The 
boy willingly complies. The parents soon after realise the enor- 
mity of their crime and beg Tyāgarāja to do something. A Divine 
voice is heard proclaiming that the very gods who can grant a 
son can do so even without the narabali (human sacrifice). The 
king, pleased, frees the lad. This is obviously an adaptation of 
the Vedic myth of Sunahšepa and human sacrifice. Further- 
more, it reflects the attempt at taming the fiercer elements in the 
faith. 

Two themes occur repeatedly in these myths. One is that of 
bhakti and the other of Divine Grace, both central doctrines of the 
Siddhānta school. Tyāgarāja in the description of his līlais almost 
seeks out souls to bestow his grace on them. He blesses a pros- 
titute (Lilai 52), a merchant (Lilai 61), a gambler (Lilai 62), a devout 
but poor Brāhmaņa (Lilai 65), a king (Līlai 66), etc. They are all 
interspersed with doctrines on the efficacy of pilgrimages and 
pilgrim rites. 

There are, however, some very strange stories which adopt a 
rather enigmatic moral stance. In līlai 76, for example, a newly- 
wed couple are passing through a forest and they are attacked by 
a tiger. The man runs for his life and abandons the woman, who 
is saved by a brave passer-by. The woman falls in love with her 
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saviour and wants to marry him. The man explains how it is 
improper for him to wed an already married woman. This, how- 
ever, does not stop him from secretly meeting the woman. Sud- 
denly the story ends with the statement that the king was pleased 
with this man, a devotee of Tyagaraja. Obviously, an important 
but controversial moral problem had been enunciated but could 
not be absorbed within the framework of the "sacred", however 
broad that parameter may be. It was too "secular" and too so- 
cially sensitive to be synthesised. 

Tyagaraja, in these lilais, is presented as an infinitely human, 
understanding and compassionate 'person'. In līlai 81 for ex- 
ample, there is a debate between a guru and his disciple. Can 
versatility in the Sastras destroy kama (lust, eroticism, etc.)? The 
guru states that it does not necessarily have to be so. The disciple, 
disappointed at the guru's attitude, leaves him in a fit of intellec- 
tual arrogance. Tyāgarāja sends a beautiful woman on a thunder- 
ous night. She is forced to take refuge in the same room as the 
disciple. The hot-blooded disciple realises his folly and apologises 
to the guru, and the eternal conflict between life affirmation and 
life renunciation goes on in the Hindu debate. 

The usual pattern of the myths is that Tyagaraja takes human 
form to correct an erring soul, be it to wipe out pride, anger or 
greed or simply to reward the truly pious after their piety has 
been put to the test. He manifests himself as a servant, even as a 
mid-wife to alleviate the sufferings of a calving cow (Lilai 239). 
This again is a well-known motif. The god Tayumanavar of 
Tirucci is said to have acted as a midwife, a myth which offers 
explanation of his name (one who became even the mother), i.e. 
looked after the daughter in labour. | 

Lilai 141 depicts a fickle man, good at one moment and wick- 
edly avaricious the next. It is interesting to see the reason for the 
fickleness. We are told, that since he was born in Tiruvārūr he 
was inherently good and it was due to the residual impressions 
of his previous lives that he was fickle. His friend tells him that 
the only way to overcome this is to steal something from Tyāgarāja, 
get caught and in full vigour to pray to the deity and that should 
rid him of his greed. He does as he is told, and when caught, 
clings to the feet of Tyagaraja so firmly that the soldiers are 
unable to separate him from the deity, and thus enlightened he 
drops the unseemly side of his personality. This is one of the 
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explanations of Tāntric attitudes that in order to get rid of temp- 
tation, get at its heart. 

Some of the līlais ask deep penetrating guestions but offer such 
naive answers that it is interesting to see the mind function at two 
different levels. This moving between levels is typical of this 
genre of pilgrim literature. Thus, in līlai 225, a group of Brahmanas 
are distressed to note that despite all their efforts they cannot 
avoid being quarrelsome and difficult in their relationships 
amongst themselves. They pose the problem to the minister who 
says that only Tyāgarāja can explain the mystery. Tyāgarāja ex- 
plains that it is because of sins in previous lives that they cannot 
live in human amity and in order to expiate their sins they are 
asked to bathe in the Kamalalaya (the holy tank in the temple 
complex). Having done so they live in harmony. 

No scepticism was tolerated as is evident from līlai 241. A 
minister of the king of Kerala advises his royal master not to 
spend so much money on rites and rituals of Tyāgarāja for the 
treasury would be impoverished. Promptly the minister is af- 
flicted with blindness and his wife entreats lord Tyagaraja on his 
behalf, bathes in the Kamalālaya and all is well. 

In līlai 271 the concept of ego-centredness is dealt with. A 
Brahmana, who piously follows the call of his profession, is 
restless and worries about the bringing up of his children and 
feeding the family etc. Tyagaraja decides to lead the whole family 
into a dense forest and nobody knows the way out. The Brāhmaņa 
realizing his total helplessness prays to god and is finally re- 
deemed. At the moment of quest, truth dawns on him that he is 
not the Prime Mover and his ajfiána or ignorance and his restless- 
ness vanish. The enlightenment in these stories is usually pre- 
sented as sudden and instantaneous, almost akin to the Zen satori, 
a metamorphosis, a change of perspective and vision. This how- 
ever, occurs only by the Grace of Tyāgarāja. 

Other concepts that are explored are those of the divine mandala, 
the divine dance, etc. In līlai 218, we are told that the Cola king, 
in order to test the honesty of his subjects, once proclaimed that 
a diamond ring had been found and the genuine claimant would 
not only get the ring but also half the kingdom. Despite this 
temptation, the honest men of the realm did not want to put in 
a false claim. Nevertheless, it attracted a merchant from Kalinga 
and he came to claim it. However, he would not claim it within 
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the divine mandala of Tiruvarür, sacred to Tyāgarāja. He there- 
fore persuaded the king's men to bring the jewels outside the 
boundaries of Tiruvārūr and then claimed it as his own. Mean- 
while Tyāgarāja, to enlighten him, played a trick. Everytime he 
looked at the ring with greed it looked to him like a snarling 
serpent; everytime he looked at it with Tyāgarāja in his mind it 
became once again the brilliantly dazzling diamond. Cured of his 
greed the merchant returned the jewel and became an ardent 
devotee of Tyagaraja. 

Dance as a līlai, as a mode of revelation of True Knowledge is 
mentioned several times. To give one example, in līlai 296 the 
Tyāgarāja dances the Anandatandava of Chidambaram to please 
a hunter devotee. Thus Tyagaraja’s ajapānatanam got gradually 
fused with the Ānandatāndava of Chidambaram and the two 
became identical in the minds of the devotees. 

The Tiyākarājalīlaikal is an attempt at popularising philosophi- 
cal and ethical systems through the medium of myths. Typically 
a story is told, an event is believed to have occurred, a divine 
voice is believed to have been heard, a divine presence revealed, 
the tension in the situation is alleviated and at the end of every 
myth there occurs the refrain, i.e."the 'event' was reported through- 
out the realm". The circulation of the myth was important for on 
it depended the survival of the cult. The cultic network for 
disseminating the beliefs was a crucial element. 

Another cultural remnant, as it were, from the earlier period, 
which finds expression in the Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ is the story of 
conflict between Saivas, Bauddhas and Jainas. This, by the time 
these lilais were written down, had surely become a cultural 
motif, for Buddhism as a force was a spent one. It therefore 
records an early oral tradition. Tyagaraja becomes the culture 
hero of the Tamil Saivas. In the līlais portraying this conflict there 
is no attempt at any rapprochement. In līlai 114 for example, the 
devotees of Tyagaraja approach him and mourn that in the very 
city of the Lord, the heretics were winning converts and they 
implored him to do something about it. He promptly blinds the 
Bauddhas and they leave the place. | 

In this context George Spencer has pointed out how in the 
workings of the Tamil myths the conflict between Saivas and the 
Bauddhas or the Jainas is always fought out in the presence of a 
king.'” The royal person is a vital factor for it was state patronage 
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that was in question. In this bid the Bauddhas and Jainas lost in 
South India and the Saivas won and under the Colas Saivism 
became the royal cult, though under Vijayanagara and the Nayakas 
it gave way, to some extent, to Vaisnavism. Stories from the life 
of Nanacampantar at Madurai make the point obvious. 

Thus, religious synthesis was attempted only within the Hindu 
fold. No compromises were possible with the Buddhists and the 
Jainas, but many of their doctrines were absorbed into the Saiva 
and Vaisnava faith and many of the stories in the Tiyakarajalilaikal 
read like Buddhist parables. It is only now in contemporary Neo- 
. Hinduism that conscious attempts are being made to incorporate 
the Buddhists, Jainas, Sikhs etc. to present a unified cultural front 
as a strategy to mobilise the masses by means of a religio-cultural 
nationalism. 

The system, in order to survive, had to have popular appeal 
and the temple and temple cults and the myths acted as cultural 
integrators. Several beliefs, once considered outlandish and out- 
side the pale of Vedic-Agamic fold were brought into it by smooth- 
ing out some of the rough edges and providing their practices 
with a philosophical base. Rival beliefs were neutralised by per- 
secution on the one hand and imitation on the other. 

In order to assess the significance of temples as socio-cultural 
integrators, the study would have to extend further to the field 
of the impact that they had on the believers and on society at large 
and also to institutions other than but akin to temples through 
which such an integration was accomplished. This would be 
attempted in the next chapter. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, temples were based on the concept of the Agamas 
which were fashioned to propitiate icons entempled in specific 
localities and regions. Thus temple worship fostered a regional 
unity and a regional consciousness. The Āgama, though drawn 
from the stream of beliefs centering around territorial and chthonic 
deities, were merged in some form with the more universalistic 
Vedic beliefs. 

The Bhakti movement, which seemed apparently to challenge 
the structured Vedic-Agamic faith, was soon marshalled to sup- 
port the system it set out to challenge. It, however brought 
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Tamilnadu into the Sanskritic fold and established a religious 
system in which two distinct streams were brought together and 
coalesced. That the synthesis was partial is clear from the fact that 
the ūtuvār, who is the custodian of the Tirumurai, the bible of the 
Tamil bhakti school, and the $ ivàcárya, who is the custodian of the 
Sanskrit Āgamic thought, to this day stand as two parallel move- 
ments. The former sings his Tamil hymns of praise standing at the 
doorway of the garbhagrha or sanctum sanctorum, the latter offers 
direct worship to the icon, inside the garbhagrha. Thus, the otuvar 
was definitely assigned an inferior but indispensable role in the 
hierarchy. For a temple rite to be efficacious chants drawn from 
both streams as well as officiants drawn from both the Sanskritic 
and Tamil fold were essential. 

That the Agamic and Vedic streams were also two distinct 
streams is clear from the fact that the Vedic purohita has his homa 
in the ardha maņtapa. It is the prerogative only of the Sivacarya to 
worship the deity. The Vedas, in the general sense, may be higher 
in the hierarchy but the Agamic priest was the closest to the deity, 
once it was entempled. He officiated in the rites of the chthonic, 
territorial, and regional deity who was the immediate protector 
of the ruler and his regional realm. The Vedic hotr was the more 
distant even if more universalistic symbol. This distinction be- 
comes even more obvious when we notice temples like 
Tiruvorriyūr where Saiva priests, Šākta priests, Smārta kurukkal, 
Uvacar and Ādišaiva kurukkals along with special Nambūdiris 
(Brahmana priests from Kerala) form the ritual personnel of the 
temple. The last mentioned group are believed to have been 
introduced into Tamilnādu by Šankara. They represent special 
group interests as well. 

The worship of the goddess and the concomitant develop- 
ment of Tantric worship with its Yogic leanings had a profound 
impact on temple cults and the Tyāgarāja himself was converted 
into the esoteric Sri-cakra emblem. That an ambivalent relation- 
ship persisted with the kaulamargas is evident from several myths 
and ritual practices. The fact that Hinduism survived as a system 
is, however, mainly due to the attempts of the temples and 
temple cults which acted as cultural arbitrators between several 
belief systems belonging to disparate levels of civilisation, and 
provided the institutional framework within which the orthodox 
and heterodox could hold a discourse. 
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NOTES 


185 of 1912 from Tiruvorriyūr for example records a Bhattavrtti. Ennayiram records 
several. These were different from specific money endowments for feeding Brāhmaņas 
well versed in the Vedas and even from the Brahmadeya which were communal lands 
for Brahmanas in general. Bhattavrtti were different as they were special grants for 
teachers. Shahāji in the 18th century endowed the village of Shahajipuram for 49 
scholars, each with their own individual property. This was legally a Bhattavrtti not 
a Brahmadeya. 

The main types of elee mosynary tenure were three: Brahmadeya, Devadāna 
and Ekabhoga. Sometimes Devadàna and Brahmadeya were combined, e.g. 
127 of 1925; 388 of 1913. The sabhā of the Brahmadeyas required as electoral 
qualifications expertise in the Vedas and šāstras as recorded in the Uttaramērūr 
epigraph. There were also examples of ekabhoga brahmadeya, that is sole 
proprietorship by Brahmanas recorded in the Anbil Plates of Cuntara Cola 
(E.I. X.V, p. 60). 

See Fuller, C.J., Servants of the Goddess, Sp., pp. 36-8. 

Periya Puranam vv. 81, 1063, 1208, 1222, 1286, and 2525. 

Tirumurai, VII. 10. 1. 

Tirumurai, VII. 69. 2. 

Ibid., VII. 69. 9. 

Ibid., VII. 57. 10. 

Ibid., VII. 89. 7. Refs. in notes 5-9 above are to hymns by Cuntarar. 

Cited by Narayana Ayyar, C.V., Origin and Early History of Saivism in South 
India, pp. 108-10. 

Tirumurai, III. 108. 1. 

Ibid., III. 108. 3. Hymn 108 is full of references to the Anti- Vedic nature of Jaina 
beliefs. This was sung at Tiruvalavay (Madurai). Also hymns 47 and 53 sung 
at Tiruvālavāy and Tiruvanaikka. Also 111.297, 111.305, 111.366 etc. 

Tirumurai, IV. 11. 5. 

Ishwaran, K., 'Bhakti Tradition and Modernisation' in Lele, Jayant (ed.), Tradition 
and Modernity in Bhakti Movements, E.J. Brill, Leyden, 1981, p. 75. 
Tirumurai, III. 57. 10. sung at Orriyür (Tiruvorriyür). 

Tirumülar in his 2nd Tantra.places a great stress on temple worship and vo 
516-19 (Tantra 2, 19.3.) of Tirumantiram states "If pūjā were not performed 
well in the temple, rains will decrease, the fighting power of the king will also 
diminish. If a Brahmana who is not well-versed in the Agamas but is a Brahmana 
only by name is appointed an arcaka, the king will suffer from diseases and famine 
will occur in the land". The Agamas are regarded as emanating from Siva and 
hence feeding a few ash-smeared Māhēšvaras is regarded as better than food given 
to a crore of Brahmanas who perform sacrifice. 

See Nagasamy, R., "Siva worship as gleaned from Appar's Devaram" in Šaiva 
Siddhānta, 1, 1966, pp. 49-61. 

Before the abolition of the Devadāsī system sacred dance items were per- 
formed called the Kavuttuvams beginning with jatis and followed by sahitya. 
See Seetha, S., Tanjore as a Seat of Music, Madras, 1981, pp. 516-18. 

The cāyaraksai of Tiruvārūr and the ardhayamam of Cidambaram are regarded 
as aesthetically most pleasing and ritually most efficacious. 

See Boner, Alice (ed.) Vāstušāstra Upanisad The Essence of Form in Sacred Art, 
Varanasi, 1981 - Introduction. 
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21. Bhàgavatamühatmyam, 1: 45-50, Bhakti is personified and says "Born in Dravida 
I grew up in Karnataka and became old in Maharastra and Gujrat ...”, and then 
goes on to conclude that she was rejuvenated in Vrindāvan; cited by 
Dhavamony, Mariasusai, Love of God according to Saiva Siddhanta, p. 102. 

22. Tirumantiram, st. 1484 ff refers to the three mārgas for the first time. 

23. Ibid., v. 1861. See note 16 above for his loyalty to the atiyār. 

24. Devotion to Saiva atiyārs and contempt and intolerance toward the Jainas 
and Buddhists are characteristic traits of all the nāyanmār. Cuntarar’s com- 
position of the Tiruttontattokai, offering his obeisance to each one of the atiyar, 
by naming every one is one example of the respect shown to the institution 
of saints. An even more important example of institutionalised reverence 
towards Sivabhaktas is provided by the outrage expressed by Viranmīņtār 
when he felt that Cuntarar had slighted the congregation of atiyar assembled 
at the Tevaciriyamantapam at Tiruvarür. His rage seems all the more strange 
when we bear in mind that the only crime of Cuntarar was that he went 
staight to the sanctum sanctorum without offering his obeisance to the august 
body assembled in the temple. His direct approach to God was circumspect. 
The Periya Purāņam approvingly narrates the biographies of several nayanmar 
who would die, murder, surrender everything, rather than insult a Saiva 
atiyār. Thus it was not a personal bond but was a cult or sect-loyalty that 
was demanded. For the attitudes of the nāyanmār against the Jainas, includ- 
ing having them impaled, see Subrahmanya Aiyar, K.V., 'Origin and decline 
of Buddhism and Jainism in South India'. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 40. 1911, pp. 
218 ff; Also Chengalvaraya Pillai, V.S.,Tevaram Oli Neri, Appar, Campantar 
and Cuntarar pp. 190-95, 189-98, 154-55 respectively. 

25. Tirumantiram 1604. A similar idea is expressed by Appar. See Tev. V. 60. See 
also Periya Puranam, Tirunāvukkaracu Purāņam, v. 3. "What will you do with 
your castes and creed?" asks Appar, "or even your scriptures", for if you just 
prayed to Siva you will be saved. 

26. Appar, Tirumurai, VI. 74. 4. 

27. Appar, VI. Tanitiruttantakam v. 10. 

28. Periya Purāņam, Kalarcinka n. Puranam vv. 3. ff Sp. vv. 6. & 10. 

29. Periya Puranam, Tantiyatikal Puranam, Sp. vv. 10, 19, 21. 

30. Periya Purāņam, Naminantiyatikal n. Puranam sp. vv. 10-154. 

31. Manikkavacakar, trans. G.U. Pope. 

32. Upadhyaya, G.P., Brahmanas in Ancient India, p. 89. , 

33. Sastri, K.A.N., Cõlas, Vol. II, Pt. I., p. 539. 

34. Periya Purāņam, Tirumalai Carukkam refers to Cuntarar's life in Kailāsa before 
being born a mortal. The Sanskrit work Sivabhakta vilāsa has a very long 
section, Chs. 3-13 that describes his ‘life’ on Kailasa as Hālāla Sundara, born of 
the image of Siva, and officiating as one of his attendants. 

35. VII. 39 beginning with "Tillai val antanar tam atiyarkkum atiyen" and following 
with salutation to the whole group of atiyar whose slave Cuntarar claims to 
be. 

36. VII. 89. 9 and VII. 35.2 both refer to this autobiographical detail. See appendix 
A. 

37. Tiruvārūr Ratna Tēcikar pointed out the significance of the figure 21 to me. 
Personal communication February 1984. 

38. Mucukundasahasranamam, vv. pp. 260-1. 

39. Ibid., v. 262. See appendix A. 
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Ibid., v. 267. ` 
ARE 1911, No.471, See also S.I.I., Vol. V., 1358. This was in 9th year of 
Rājādhirāja II's reign i.e.1175 A.D. “when the deity Patampakka Nāyakka 


. tevar was taken underneath the makilam tree on the 6th day of the Pankuni 


Uttiram festival". 

E.I. XXVII, pp. 292-303. 

Turner, V. and Turner, Edith, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture. p.29 
Tirumurai, VII.32, especially line 8. 

For details see Purnananda's Kāmakalāvilāsa. Also Lalitā Sahasranāma, 
Saundaryalahari, Yoginihrdaya, Varivasyarahasya and other Tantric texts of the 
Sri-Vidya Kula. 

The Sri-Cakra is the primary symbol of Srī-Vidyā. The first forty-one stanzas of 
the Saundaryalahari relate to the formation of the Sri-Cakra. For the stages in 
the drawing of the Šrī-Cakra see Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri and T.R. 
Srinivasa Ayyangar (ed.), Saundarya Lahari, Introduction, p.2. 

This was a functioning matha till recently and was situated in the East bank 
of the Kamalālaya. 

See Devangana Desai, The Erotic Sculptures of India, p.18 

See Nagasamy, R., in South Indian Studies, Vol.I, pp.134-5, he links it with 
descriptions in Takkayakapparani. The Taracuram icon is housed in a modern 
shrine but is a Cola piece. It is now worshipped as Cakrayi. 

See Bibliography. For reference to Mahāvratin see Pathak, V., History of Saiva 
Sects in Northern India, p.21 

Pathak,V. op.cit p.21 Fleet, J.F.(ed.and trans), 'Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscrip- 
tions', Indian Antiquary 1880, pp.123-5. This records the grant of the village of 
Balegram for the rite of guggula puja in the temple of Kapālešvara and for the 
benefit of the great ascetics (mahāvrātis) who live in the temple. The two works 
written during the Vijayanagara rule, Madhuravijaya (IV 4.11) and 
Vemabhūpālacarita (1.8) refer to the gugguladhüpa in all Šiva temples. Whether 
this had anything to do with the guggulapūjā which was a rite of self torture, 
it is difficult to say. 

Lorenzen, David, The Kāpālikas and Kālamukhas, p. 83 ff. 

Hoisington, Civapirakacam of Umapati, in The Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, IV., 1854. 

Sen, Chitrabhanu, Vedic Index. 

181 of 1912 of the 20th year of Kannaradeva, i.e. the Rastraküta king Krsna III 
who came to the throne in 939 a.d. So this epigraph belongs to 959 a.d. 739 and 
735 of 1905 seem to record events in Caturànana's earlier life when he was a 
civilian in Gramam. For this earlier account see E.I. XXVII, pp. 292-303. His 
monastic career at Tiruvorriyür dates from 957 a.d. as recorded in 177 of ARE 
1912. S.LI. Vol. V., 1354, which is 104 of ARE 1912 refers to him in the reign 
of Rajendra I (dated 1043 a.d.). 126 of ARE 1912 is not dated but refers to the 
building of the temple at Tiruvorriyür at the bidding of Caturānana in the 
reign of Rajendra I. This is 553 of S.I.I., Vol. IV. S.I.I., Vol. V, 1356 which refers 
to Caturanana belongs to the reign of Kulottunga I (1077 a.d.). 371 of 1911 (403 
of 1896), 206 of 1912 of the time of Rājādhirāja II (1171-72 a.d.) describes 
Caturanana as the head of the matha and a contemporary of Vagisa Bhatta, an 
expounder of Somasiddhānta. 

126 of ARE 1912 (S.I.I., Vol. IV, 553). 

177 of ARE 1912 - 'bibhrane Caturanane mathapatau dharmyām dhuram'. 


70. 


71. 


72. 
73. 


74. 
75. 


78. 


80. 
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S.1.1., Vol. V. 1354; 104 of 1912. 

371 of ARE 1911; 206 of 1912. 

206 of ARE 1912, 'varisascaturanano mathapatih sthityartham alekhayet'. 

Sastri, K.A.N., Célas, Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 281-5. — 

Raghava Aiyangar, R., ‘Life and Work of Kamban', Tamil, Vol. III, cited by 
Sastri, K. A.N., Cólas, (2nd ed.), p. 672. Rangacharya, Topographical List, p. 434, 
inscription number 973. 

Tiruvorriyur Puranam, Canto 12. 

Rao, T.A.G. Elements of Hindu Iconography - photograph facing p. 285. 
Raghavan,V., ed. Sarvadvavilāsa, p. 71. 

168 of ARE 1912. 

550 of ARE 1904; 595 of S.I.]. XVII of the time of Kulottunga III. 

S.I.L, XI, no 88 comes from Pallimatam, Ramnad district, and refers to 
Mahāvratikal "attached to the Sundara Pandiya I$vara Koyil and belongs to the 
11th century a.d." 100 of ARE 1906 comes from Jambai and the fact that the 
head of the matha is called mahavrati Lakuli$vara establishes a close link with 
the Lakuli$vara Pāšupatas. . 

Sastri, K.A.N., Cõlas, 2nd Ed., p. 648. 

E.I., Vol. V. (1898-99), pp. 213-65. Also ARE 1915, Reports Past I, Para. 25, p. 
88. 443 of 1914, E.C. VII, Skt. 106 dated 1098 a.d. Several Simha Parisad records 
have come from Andhra Pradesh. 

The two orders are the Siriha Parisad and the Sakti Parisad. 443 of 1914 says "Of 
those who enjoy the fruits of the charity given both to gods and ascetics the 
latter must punish the wicked, if there be any in the congregation and drive 
them out of the monastery. This monastery will always be for ascetics who 
follow a strict discipline (nistha). Such ascetics as go astray giving up 
brahmacarya must be expelled by the ruling king, chief officer and a council of 
12 great men of Moringeri and replaced by better teachers of the same school". 
Lorenzen, David, op. cit., p. 150 ff. Also J.B.B.R.A.S., X, 167-298. 

The Caturānana inscriptions provide a clue and a Kannada inscription from 
Belagave, Shimoga district. E.C. VII, Skt. 106 refers to a Caturānana Pandita, 
the chief priest of the Tripurantaka temple which was Kalamukha temple. The 
Kālamukha heads had names ending in Pandita. An inscription from 
Chinnatāmbūlam in Bellary district refers to the guru Kalamukha Ācārya 
Niranjana Pandita and is published in S.I.I., Vol. IX, pt. I, 133 and 218. 
Caturānana, according to Tiruvorriyur Epigraphs, followed a certain 
Niranijanaguru. 

ARE 1912, 127, 132, 138, 155, etc. 

Ananta Sambhu in his gloss on Siddhāntasārāvali of Trilocanašiva says that 
Rajendra Cola on reaching the Ganges and having bathed there discovered 
the many learned men and brought them back to the land of the Colas, in his 
own country (svarājyā sthapayamasa). See Journal of Oriental Research, VII, p. 
200. 

See Sastri, Cólas, p. 484. As Mahipala was his adversary the teachers could 
well belong to the Golaki matha. 

One of the most important monastic networks with Varanasi as its headquar- 
ters was the Golaki matha (q.v). 

Rāmānuja Šrī-Bhāsya 2.2.35-37, cited by Lorenzen, op.cit p. 4. 

ibid, p. 4. 

Cited by O'Flaherty, Wendy, The Origin of Evil in Hindu Mythology. 
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81. 


88. 
89. 


95. 


97. 
98. 


Sastri Hrishikesh, Varaha Purāņa, 70, 29-42, cited by O'Flaherty, Wendy, op. 
cit., p. 250. 
Padma Purāņa, 6, 263; 1-91 cited ibid 

O'Flaherty, Wendy, op. cit., p. 151. 
Upadhyaya, Govinda Prasad, Brahmins in Ancient India, p. 87. 
Upadhyaya, op. cit., p. 239, states that with the rise of powerful dynasties the 
Brāhmaņas attempted to ally with the monarchy and the kings welcomed 
them because of their yeoman service to the process of "detribalisation of the 
primitive social strata, which extended the power of the king over them". 
Upadhyaya, op. cit., 87. 
Mahalingam, T.V., "The Pasupatas in South India’, J.I.H., Vol. 27, PP: 43-53. See 
also Memoirs of the Epigraphical Report 1936-37, pt. II. para. 79. 
Hara, Minoru. See note 89 below. 
Hara Minoru, "Nakulīša Pāšupata Daršanam' in Indo Iranian Journal, Vol. II, 
(1957-58), pp. 8-32 describes the rites under the two headings ‘upahara’ and 
‘dvara’. These include laughing (ahaha=wild laugh), singing, nrtya, huddukara 
(making strange sounds with tongue in the palate), namaskāra, and as dvāra or 
preliminary practice, krathana (fainting), spandana (trembling), mandana (stum- 
bling), srngarana (erotic gestures), etc. See Dasgupta, S.N., History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol V., pp. 13 ff. and O'Flaherty, Wendy, op. cit., pp. 182 ff. 
O'Flaherty, ibid. 
Cited by Lorenzen, op. cit. p.83 
Pāšupata Sutra Commentrary, p. 6 
Dasgupta, S.N., op.cit., p. 132. 
Thus, there seems to have been both a šrauta and ašrauta Pāšupata, an orthodox 
and a heterodox school. Kūrma Purāņa (XVI. 1) states "By me was first com- 
posed for the attainment of liberation Srauta Pāšupata, which is excellent, 
subtle and secret, the essence of Vedas. The learned who are devoted to the 
Veda should meditate on Siva Pasupata. This is Pāšupata Yoga to be practised 
by seekers of liberation. By me have also been spoken Pāšupata,Soma,Lakula 
and Bhairava opposed to Veda. 
They should not be practised.” Karmarkar, A.P., The Vratya or Dravidian 
Systems, pp. 219-20. 
Chakaravarti Chintaharan, ‘The Soma or Saumya Sect of the Saivas’, I.H.Q., 
1932. pp. 221-23; Also Handiqui (Ed), Naisadhacarita, pp. 640-44. The Saiva 
Agamas also refer to the Somasiddhantins. “They are a bridge between 
Pasupata and Sakta cults” according to K.A.N. Sastri, The Cultural History of 
India, Vol. 2, p. 29. 
Vaman Pāšupatam Somam lāngalam caiva bhairavam na sevyam etat kathitam 
Vedabhyam tathetarat’. Cited by Chakravarti, op. cit., p. 221. see also note 100. 
Cited by Pathak, op. cit., p. 24. 
Handigui, op. cit., p. 640 ff. 
The following disconnected facts can be gleaned from this work: 
a) The Somasiddhantin is a votary of Mahabhairava. 
b) Drinks wine from a skull cup (3.13). 
c) Is a mahāsiddha with magical powers (3.22) 
d) Philosphically he believes that the world, though full of diversities is 
identical with Siva (janāmitho bhinnā abhinnamisvaràt). 
e) The liberated soul assumes the form of Siva and sports with its beautiful 
mistress like Siva does with Parvati (3.16). 
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100. Act IV. vv. 32 ff. This work was composed in the first half of the 17th century 
A.D. and describes a drunken Kāpālika Somasiddhāntin who offers human sac- 
rifice to Mahābhairava and the deity pleased grants him a form similar to the 
divine (4.29) and unrestricted sensual pleasures. The Somasiddhāntin says 
that though they accept the Vedas, the orthodox revile them for their practices 
which are based on the Bhairava Āgamas. | 

101. 138 of 1912 from Tiruvorriyür of Rajendra I's time refers to the endowment of 
90 sheep for a lamp by a certain Kankaikontacdlan of Tiruvārūr for the merit 
of a certain man who.stabbed himself and died in order to relieve the distress 
of the owner. There are several examples of such ritual suicides. 

102. Suicides are depicted in the sculptures of Mahābalipuram, e.g. 
Mahisāsuramardinī Cave which shows a man offering his head to Durga. 
Also at Pullamankai, etc. Goldsmiths were offered as sacrifices at Kannaki 
altars. This is referred to by Induchüdan while describing the present day 
mimic rites at the Caranganore temple. Induchüdan, The Secret Chamber. See 
also Karmarkar, op.cit., p. 214. See Obeysekere, The Pattini Cult. 

103. For its description and its division into hadi and kādi schools see Brahmanda 
Purana, 4. 39. 9-10. 

104. Laksmīdhara, Commentary on Saundaryalaharī, Govt. Oriental Mss. Series, p. 82. 

105. Ghurye, G.S., Indian Sādhus, p. 128. l 

106. Sankara, according to the folk ballad Kēvalankatai is said to have thrown the 
fierce goddess Vattapparaiyamman into a well and covered her with a slab of 
stone and a stone is still pointed out by the priests as being the one. Sankaravijaya 
refers to similar stories. C. Krishnamurthy in his unpublished thesis The 
Tiruvorriyür Temple Madras University, refers to several similar legends con- 
nected with Vattappārai and the saumya rūpa or the benign form of Siva. See 
also Mahalingam, op. cit., p. 51 

107. Nagašamy, R.Tāntric Cult of South India, p.2 

108. Ed. Dvivedi, V.V., Nityāsodašikārņava, where he points out that the text is a 
part of what is called the Vāmakešvaratantra which is really a ghost title and 
no such work has been found. See note 151 below. 

109. A typical example is v. 1 itself; "hamsah so'ham mantramayasvasani kāryai 
gayatrimajriusu sarvesapinaddha tadrayah san avirbhūdvasanaya yastam sanmārgam 
mattamayūram gurumide" 

110. v.6 where he recommends that the breaths be offered to the different catego- 
ries. He also tries to explain in terms of the mattamayüra phraseology and the 
reasons for its being 21,600. 

111. The katapayādi system is also used in Carnatic music in the classification of the 
melakartā/ragas. It is a system of reckoning by which ka, kha, ga, gha and na are 
equated with 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 respectively; then ca becomes 5, cha 6 , and so on; 
the next series begins with ta, tha, d, dh, na being 1, 2,3, 4, 5 and ta,tha,etc. 
being 6, 7, etc. pa, pha, ba, bha and ma are again 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 while ya, ra, 
la, va again revert back to 1, 2, 3 and 4. Thus, na, jna, etc. do not have any 
corresponding numerals. The Katapayādi Sankhyā would hence be like this: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 nil 
k kh g gh n c ch j jh ñ 

t th d dh ņ t th d dh n> 
p ph b bh m 

y r to $ S S 
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112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 


118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 
124. 
125. 


126. 
127. 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 


133. 
134. 


135. 
136. 


In our case ma = 5, tta = 6, ma = 5, yu = 1 and ra = 2; so mattamayüra = 5 6 5 
1 2; this when transposed becomes 21,565 and mārga = 5 3, which again is 35 
and adding the two = 21,600. The order in the list of 72 Melakartās is worked 
in this way. Thus Mecakalyàni would be 65 in the list by transposing the 
numbers. 259 of ARE 1927 from Patti$varam records the chronogram in the 
Katapaya system. This record is dated Saka 1574. Another record dated Saka 
1514 used the Katapaya chronogram. (578 of South Indian Temple Inscriptions, 
Vol.2, 570. 

See. I.H.Q., Vol.26 (1950); C.I.I., Vol. IV, 150-61. 

See Chapter V. 

E.I., Vol. I, No. 46. 

Ibid. 

See Reports, A.R.E. 1917, para 34. 

A.R.E. 1915-16; Reports 44 ff; A.R.E. 1917, Reports, para 36; A.R.E. 1913, Report 
p. 100 and A.R.E. 1916, para 16 refer to Konguviras who used to cut off their 
heads and tongues in a maņtapa specially erected for that purpose in the Sri- 
Saila temple. 

See Chapter IV. 

D.C. Sircar discusses this inscription in his work Silalekha tāmra šāsanādir 
prasanga (in Bengali). One of the preceptors is said to have instituted 
SédaSamahadanam and another is said to have brought Bengali Brahmins to 
settle in the Golaki matha in Andhra Pradesh and given them 2,400 acres of 
land. 

Rangacharya, V., Inscriptions of Madras Presidency, Vol. II, Madurai district, No. 
403. 

234 of 1912 refers to Ekamradévar of Daksina Golaki matha. 504 of 1910 refers 
to a guru who emigrated from Krsna Golaki matha at Tiruvarur. 

The Cēļa royal preceptors all bear names ending in Siva and the names of 108 
of them are inscribed as labels in the Tārācuram temple. 

Cited in ARE 1913, P. 121, para 55 

Swamy, B.G.L. Chidambaram p. 29 

Rajamanikam M.A., The Development of Saivism in South India, p. 223 ff. ARE 
1929-30, P. 77. 

See PI.XV. 

Periya Puranam, Tatuttatkontapuranam v. 127. Cuntarar refers to this incident in 
several hymns such as vii. 17.5 and 10, also vii. 62.5., vii. 59.10; vii.5.10; vii. 
45.1., etc. 

vii. 46 vv. 1, 2, 4, 5,7, 8,9, 1 
vii. 20 vv. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1 
vii. 68.8 and 84.9. 
Mucukundasahasranamam v. 262. 

Periya Purāņam, Ēyarkēnkalikkāmanāyanār Purāņam, v.323-374. Also Tirumurai 
vii. 55. 3. refers to the illness of kalikāmanāyanār. 

Periya Purāņam, 2.6. Viranmintanayanarpuranam. 

There are a number of references to this word pali in Cuntarar's hymns such 
as 6, 15, 18, 32, 43, 46, 57, 63, 49, 98, etc. In most cases it refers to Siva's begging 
for food. It is an allusion to the piccāņtār ( Skt.Bhiksandar) aspect of Siva and 
hence closely connected with the dance theme. 

Tirumurai, vii. 39. 

IX. 33 and 39. 


0, 11. 
0. 


` 
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137. Periya Purāņam, V1.6. Cūmācimāranārppurāņam. 

138. Raja Sastri, S. (ed.), Siva Bhakta Vilāsa, Vani Bhusan Press, 1907. This is in 
Grantha script and consists of 103 chapters. I have not been able to access this 
work. 

139. Mahāmahopādhyāya Sastri, Krishna (ed.) Siva Bhakta Vilāsa, Madras Law 
Journal Press, 1931. This is in nāgarī characters. I have not been able to get this 
work. The references in the body of my chapter are to the manuscript recen- 
sion. The manuscriptologists assured me that the printed version follows the 
exact numberings of this particular manuscript recension. 

140. Srinivasa Chari, V. (ed.), Sivabhakta Vilāsa, Madras, Govt. Oriental Series, No. 
57, 1952. This has 79 chapters and is the Marathi version of the Sanskrit work. 
The mss. version in the Thanjavir library has been closely followed in this 
Marāthī version. 

141. The Cenna basava Purāņa is considered a part of the Bhavisya Purāņa and 
ascribed to Sankaradhyaya of Kāñcī. (14th century A.D.) $ripati Pandita, the 
Vīrašaiva commentator on Brahma sütra, knew of and regarded the Basava 
Purāņa as authoritative literature. For details see Sakhare, M.R., History and 
Philosophy of Lingayat Religion, Belgaun, 1942. Also The Cultural Heritage of 
India, Vol. IV, pp. 99-101. 

142. Nallaswami Pillai, J.M. (trans.), St. Sekkilar's Periya Puranam, Introduction. 

143. Vellaivaranan, Pannirut Tirumurai, Vol. III. For the most recent account of the 
friezes see Marr, J.A.R., "The Periyapurāņam Friezes at Tārācuram: episodes 
in the lives of the Tamil Saiva Saints’, Bul. S.O.A.S., Vol. XLII, part 2, 1979. 

144. See Pls. XVII and XVIII 

145. Chapter 56, lines 59-100. The version followed here is the Mss. entitled 
Sivabhakta Vilāsa in the Saraswati Mahal Library. 

146. SI. 432. 

147. Elmore, W.T., Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, p. 94. 

148. Rasik Mohan Chatterji (ed.), Krsnananda Āgamavāgīša's Tantrasāra, Calcutta, 
Basumati Press, 1929. For a study of the iconology of Tantrasāra see 
Pratāpāditya Pal, Religion and Iconology according to the Tantrasara, Los Ange- 
les, Vicitra Press 1981. 

149. Pandit Mukund Ram Sastri (ed.), Abhinava Gupta's Tantrasāra, Kashmir Se- 
ries of Texts and Studies, Srinagar, 1918. Abhinavagupta was the first one to 
openly accept his faith in the Vama Kaula Marga. His earlier gurus were 
consciously suppressing their Kauļa origins and presenting themselves as the 
orthodox Smārta school. Thus the author Somāskanda never refers to any 
kauļāgamas or rites. After Abhinavagupta, Kashmir Saivism and Sri-Vidya 
became very closely related. O. Sanderson, personal communication, Oxford, 
1984. 

150. This is a collective term for a list of ten goddesses. The number sometimes 
varies for the Mālinī Vijaya describes twelve Mahāvidyās. 

151. Vamake$svaratantra is a ghost title. Two works called the Nityasodasikarnavam 
and Yoginihrdaya are two parts which are commonly known as 
Vāmakešvaratantra. See Vrij Vallabh Dvivedi, Yogatantragranthamālā, Varanasi, 
1968. See also Teun Goudrian and Sanjukta Gupta, Hindu Tāntric and Šākta 
Literature, Gonda, Jan (ed.). A History of Indian Literature, Vol. IL, Otto 
Harrasowitz, Weisbaden, 1981. 

152. See Pal, op. cit., p. 89. 

153. Rao, T.A.G., Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 372. 
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154. 


155. 


Verspreide Geschriften, Vol. VII, pp. 163 ff. For a discussion of this phase of 
Tàntric Buddhism in Indonesia see 'Het Buddhisme op Java en Sumatra in zijn 
laatste bloeiperiode', T.B.G., 1924, PP. 522-79. Also Ghose, Rajeshwari, Saivism 
in Indonesia in the Hindu Javanese period, unpublished M A. thesis, University 
of Hong Kong, 1966, pp. 376-80. 

Periya Puranam, Tirumalai Carukkam narrates the story of how Cuntarar was 
born out of the reflection of Siva in a mirror and fell in love with two of the 
female attendants of Parvati and hence appeared in a human form with the 
two heavenly damsels as his mortal wives. 


. V. 67-68. 

. Mīnātchicuntaram Pillai, Tiruvampar Purāņam, Chapter 13. 

. Mucukundasahasranamam, vv. 716-19. 

. Tirukkatavür Purāņam, cited by Tantapani Tēcikar, Tiruvārūr.p.5 

. Hemingway, F.R., Tanjore Gazeteer, 1915, pp. 237-8. 

. Macdonell, A., A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 174-84 and 211-7. 
. Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 215 and 176. Macdonell also believes that the White 


YajurVeda was later than all the recensions of the Black (p. 179). 


. Baudhayana Srauta Sūtra, XLV, IX-XIV. 
. Personal Communication. 
. For a detailed discussion on the myth see Venkatarama Sharma, Critical 


Studies on Kātyāyana's Sukla Yajurveda Prātišākhya, Madras, University of 
Madras, 1935, p.91. 


. ‘Ha Maracandalache maitra', v. 74. (Mara was a friend of the candalas) 
. See Vide Infra, Ch. 7. 
. Piccāņtārkēyil Irācakēpāla Pillai Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ (4 vols.,) $ri-Rangam, Vani 


Vilas Press, 1955-64. 


. Wendy O'Flaherty - Šiva, the Erotic Ascetic, pp. 302-10 
, Vide Infra, Ch. IX. 


Chapter Seven 


THE TYĀGARĀJA CULT, ITS INSTITUTIONAL 
FRAMEWORK AND SOCIAL RAMIFICATIONS 


This chapter is the study of one aspect of social relationship in 
Tamilnadu which was regulated to some extent by religious 
institutions such as the temples and the mathas. Historically 
Hinduism has been very closely related to the Indian social sys- 
tem in which the institution of caste has played a major role. 
Theological ideas and social structure mutually acted on each 
other to produce a complex rubric of Hindu society. 

The ritual framework for the Tyāgarāja worship was pro- 
vided, as we have seen, by the Agamas with their emphasis on 
temple-centred locotheistic manifestations of the sacred. The 
transcendental reference point was provided by the ajapā and 
hamsa concepts. This doctrine provided the supra-empirical view 
of a larger totality. Thus, while the Agamas defined the norma- 
tive patterns, and ajapa-hamsa the supra-ethical supra-rational 
texture of religious experience described by Otto as "Mysterium 
tremendum et fascinosum",! bhakti provided the charismatic ele- 
ment. 

If one were to follow Weber's line of reasoning, all charismatic 
elements are outside the natural order. Hence they introduce 
elements of instability and innovation, and are strategic elements 
in social change. As by their very nature charismatic phenomena 
are unstable and temporary, they can survive only by being 
formalized or by becoming transformed and then "incorporated 
into the routine institutionalised structures of society"? This is 
precisely what happened with the spontaneous and creative move- 
ment of bhakti as expressed by the nāyanmār. The nature of this 
charismatic movement and the process of its incorporation into 
institutionalised temple religion has formed the focal point of the 
first section of this chapter. 

Tiruvārūr was one of the main foci of Tamil Saiva bhakti 
movement. Tiruvarür and Chidambaram were the two most 
famous temples during the time of the Tēvāram authors. The 
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saints invoked in the Tiruttontattokai were a religious collective 
defined by the fact of a shared ideology. Bhakti, it is true, 
provided a critique of the social order but only inter alia, for it's 
true involvement was with what concerns humanity ultimately: 
the encounter so to speak with a beyond and in this encounter 
caste was irrelevant. Thus the nayanmar did not take it upon 
themselves to advocate the overthrow or even a reformation of 
the social system. And so they could carry on a religious dis- 
course within the parameters or rules set by temples. The temples, 
as institutions, serving the adaptive needs of society on the other 
hand were primarily concerned with the process which Weber 
calls the "routinization of Charisma"^ . 

This "routinization" is clearly articulated in the narrative of the 
Periya Purāņam and in the Tiyakarajalilaikal. The nature of ortho- 
doxy, heterodoxy and dissent are all reflected in these myths. 
Thus the deity often sets out to take the burden of suffering of the 
poor underdog of society on himself but without a murmur of 
protest against the social system that gave rise to such a situation 
in the first place! This is because social differences belong to 
‘connate religion” and bhakti to ‘subjective religion’. 

In the second part of this chapter, the caste and ritual status of 
the temple personnel will be analyzed. Another related area of 
enquiry, ie. the rise of Saiva Vellata mathas which came into 
prominence in the 13th century a.D., will be taken up for discus- 
sion in the next chapter. This signalled the corporative upward 
mobility in a social and ritual sense of a large community of non- 
Brahmanas who, as trustees and managers of vast temple estates, 
became important leaders of the community. Their socio-reli- 
gious status was legitimized by the Agamic priestly Brahmanas 
through the ritual of mariyātai or temple honours. The relation- 
ship between members of the cult community and their leaders 
was again freshly worked out. Thus with land, class and ritual 
status enhanced, the upper class ‘Non-Brahmanas’ became an 
important social force. 

For the study of specific myths relating to the issues of caste, 
bhakti and the deity Tyāgarāja, the Tiyakarajalilaikal® briefly dis- 
cussed in the last chapter, has proved to be an invaluable source 
of information. Tradition has for a long time credited the Tyagaraja 
of Tiruvārūr with performing 364 lilais or divine sports in and 
around Tiruvārūr and this work purports to be a collation of 
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these lilaikal. The authorship of the work has also been tradition- 
ally attributed to Kamalai Nanappirakacar a native of Tiruvārūr 
and revered as the guru's guru of the author of the 
Tiruvārūrppurāņam. He is said to have composed this work origi- 
nally in Sanskrit. That Nanappirakācar himself was a great 
devotee of Tyagaraja seems evident from the vast corpus of 
literary references connecting him with the deity and the temple.’ 
He is also believed to have composed the Tiyākarājakalinetil, which 
is a collection of ten poems on Tyagaraja in which he refers to 
several of the deity's attributes such as his tinkling anklets, his 
throne called the Viracoliyam, the special evening rite of 
Tiruvāntikkāppu, the Tamil of the Tēvāram trio, the ajapā dance, 
and the reading of Manikkavacakar in the month of Markali 
Tiruvatirai. He even refers to the little window in the deity's 
shrine, tiruccāļara vāyil, and the great festival of Pankuni Uttiram? 
etc. The little window is specially mentioned in several texts 
since the garbhagrha according to canonical injunctions, has no 
windows.’ 

Kamalai Nanappirakācar's life was closely connected with 
Tiruvārūr. It is said that he was the son of Cettitteru 
Nanappirakācar and a descendant of the family belonging to 
Cirkali Cirrampalam atikal lineage of gurus. It is believed that he 
was desperately looking for a teacher to initiate him into the Saiva 
lore. In a dream, God suggested that he should go to Tiruvārūr 
and, as he entered the temple, the icon was being taken out in 
procession. The rope carrying the icon snapped, and he, in that 
moment of anguish sang a devotional hymn and the rope in- 
stantly became whole again.” Naņappirakācar was the guru of 
Nanacampantar, e founder of Tarumapuram ātīnam, one of the 
major trustees of the temple to the present day. 

With such strong Tiruvārūr connections there seems to be little 
reason to doubt the tradition that ascribes to him the authorship 
of the Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ. However, despite the efforts of devotees 
the manuscript had \evaded discovery until Piccantarkoyil 
Iracakopala Pillai found it in the 1950s. The Late V.I. Comacuntara 
Mutaliyar of Vatapatimankalam, who was both a devotee and a 
trustee of the temple and closely connected with the Tyagaraja 
temple, published the Tiruvarürppuranam in Tamil in 1895. In the 
preface of this work he announced that fourteen other works on 
Tyāgarāja would be published, and gave their titles; one of the 
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titles was that of Tiyakarajalilaikal. What became of the manu- 
scripts and press copies is not known. In 1928 Dr.U.Ve. Cāmināta 
Aiyar published the Tiyakarajalilaikal by Tiricirapuram 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai which describes only 13 līlais of the deity. 
According to this work, the Tiyākarācalīlaikaļ is said to have been 
narrated in the Nagara Khanda of the Skandapurāņa. However, the 
Nagara Khanda that is available to us in print does not contain this 
list of līlaikaļ. The Mucukundasahasranāmam, to which several 
references have been made earlier, addresses Tyāgarāja as 
"SastitriSatasankhyata līlākalpita vigraha" |“ the form which sported 
360 lilais". Here the number given is 360 and not 364. It was the 
persistent efforts of Iracakopala Pillai that finally unearthed this 
work. He states in the introduction to the work that he found the 
Tamil manuscript in the Vani Vilas Press. All efforts of the present 
author to trace the people who were earlier custodians of this 
manuscript have so far failed.’ 

As explained by the editor in the preface to the work, the 
lilaikal (Tamil plural for līlai=sport) fall into three sets; the first, 
a series of 50 designated Tēva līlaikal were published in 1962 and 
deal mainly with the founding of the town of Tiruvārūr, the 
establishment of the temple, and the fight between the gods and 
the demons. The second as well as the third part describe the 
līlaikaļ performed in the uttarayana, or the latter part of the year. 
The fourth volume relates the līlaikal numbering from 212 to 362. 
The actual narratives end with the 362nd līlai and the last two 
though numbered 363 and 364 simply speak of the benefits accru- 
ing to the devotees from listening to these līlais. 

The only other deity who has a codified number of līlaikaļ is 
Cuntarécuvarar of Madurai. The Halasyamahatmyam and the two 
works which go by the name of Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam, one a 13th 
century and another a 17th century work of the same name, 
record 64 līlaikaļ of Cuntarecuvarar of Madurai,? which link him 
totemistically with the Pandyas. The connection between Tyagaraja 
and the Colas, as recorded in this work, will be discussed in the 
next chapter. Here only those līlaikaļ] which have a bearing on the 
caste system will be dealt with. 

Another important method of enquiry pursued in this chapter, 
has been to trace the caste composition of the present day heredi- 
tary office holders of the temple. Their accounts of the myths, 
history and role of ritual offices throw interesting light on the 
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classes of people who were integrated into the societal fold through 
the medium of temple-cults and ritual. Important informants 
were: the yanaiyérumperumparaiyan (P1.XIV). P.R. Tilakamma, a 
descendant of the hereditary family of Tevaratiyar (Sanskrit 
Devadāsīs) attached to the Tyagaraja temple, the uvacan, who is a 
hereditary pūcāri of the Pitariyamman temple and the hereditary 
drummer in the Tyagaraja temple at Tiruvārūr, the otuvars'* and 
the kurukkal who believe that their families have been in the 
service of the temple "from times immemorial”, and operators 
of the kattalais, or specific endowments which can, with reason- 
able certainty, be traced back in several cases to the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries a.D. The Velakkuricci matam and the Tarumapuram 
atinam claim to have been in charge of these kattaļais from the 
16th and 17th centuries A.D. respectively. They own large proper- 
ties which were donated by kings or wealthy people in the past. 
Some of these donations have been corroborated by inscriptional 
sources. Precise dating of this oral history would be impossible, 
but land tenure registers of the 19th century recognize their legal 
claims to land endowments. 

Two interesting epigraphs provide information on the Tyāgarāja 
temple as a mediator in caste disputes. Particularly interesting is 
a 12th century epigraph from Tiruvarür." Several inscriptions 
from Tyāgarāja cult-centres, and from other temples as well, 
record the importance of a class of people called the kaikkolars 
who are given the honorific title kaikkolamutalis.'? 


The Temple as a regulator of Tamil Society: Recent Studies 

. The socio-economic importance of the institution of the temple 
has been studied by several recent historians such as George 
Spencer and Burton Stein. Temple money-lending and livestock 
distribution has formed the interesting subject-matter of one of 
Spencer's articles wherein he analyzes the data provided by the 
11th century Cola epigraphs of the Thafijavür temple and thus 
traces the link between the temple and agrarian society.'? Burton 
Stein has studied the role of the temple under the following two 
categories: 


1) as links between towns and the rural hinterlands, and 
2) as bridges over social and cultural stress-points which were 
forged through the bhakti cult.” 
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The growth of sampradayas or lineages of monastic establish- 
ments is another interesting link between temples and society at 
large, for the mathas drew their supporters from different seg- 
ments of society, depending on their own caste composition and, 
at the same time, were also managers of temple properties. 

Arjun Appadorai and Carol Breckenridge have studied the 
relationship between donor, deity and congregation and empha- 
sized the principles governing the allocation of mariyatai or 
‘honours’, thereby making the temple the legitimizer of social 
positions.” Appadorai has, therefore, defined a South Indian 
Hindu Temple as a place and a process, whereby there is 
a "continuous flow of tránsactions between worshippers and de- 
ity, in which resources and services are gifted to the deity and are 
returned by the deity to the worshippers in the form of 'shares' 
demarcated by certain kinds of honours".? The temple thus pro- 
vides an "arena in which social relations in the broader societal 
context can be tested, contested and refined".? Viewed thus, 
states the author, the temple has a "metasocial" or "reflective" 
quality. 

Appadorai particularly stresses the role of the deity as sover- 
eign ruler, "not so much of a domain as of a redistributive 
process"? He then traces the psycho-sociological results of this 
economic transaction between donor (upayakāra) and deity and 
the process of redistribution (viniyokam), by which 'shares' of the 
donations are recycled to the donor himself, the staff of the 
temple and to the congregation. It contributed to, in the words of 
the author, a spirit of "unity and centricity", codified the corpo- 
rate structure and thus sustained it in a social sense.” 

The reciprocal model clearly defined the donor's privileges 
expressed through his receiving the parivattam or sacred silk 
vestments, prasadam, or ‘leftovers of the food offered to the deity” 
(hence blessed) and other forms of tangible and intangible 
mariyatai, ‘honours’. Baker and Washbrook have studied the po- 
litical uses of such mariyātai and social recognition for aspirants 
for power thus drawing the temple into modern day regional 
politics.” 

This vast pooling of economic resources and the meticulous 
distribution of goods and honours to the donors and congrega- 
tion was fully developed only in Vijayanagara times. Appadorai 
concentrates on the ‘colonial’ period but also studies the ‘honours 
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system' in the context of present day social structure. 

The present study revealed that, in the period up to the 13th 
. century a.D., there was a noticeable miasmatic development within 
Tamil society and the different social challenges were met by 
attempts at accommodating some forces of change. By the 13th 
century A.D., organized Vellala mathas, designed very much after 
the fashion of the Brahmana mathas, organized the so-called up- 
per caste non-Brahmana, and gradually the attempt to accommo- 
date what were regarded as the lower castes into a cohesive social 
unit was abandoned. Concomitant with this, the lower castes of 
society were increasingly alienated from the 'higher' temple and 
its cults. When the harijans gained entry into these exclusive 
temples by means of legislation, the temple as a vehicle of social 
cohesion had already failed, and the entry was no more than a 
modern-day egalitarian humān rights issue for them.” The Tamil 
religio-cultural scene was dominated, as a modern historian us- 
ing strong partisan vocabulary described it, by "the clerical order 
of the Brahmanas and the aristocratic elite of the Dravidians" 
(Rajayya, in a public lecture in Madras, Dec. 1981). 

Recently, however there is a tremendous resurgence of temple 
worship and pilgrimage, with special emphasis on building a 
pan-Indian Hindu identity by underplaying pluralism and stress- 
ing homogeneity. This new wave calls itself "Hindutva', possibly 
to distinguish itself from both the more orthodox and heterodox 
kinds. It is organized efficiently and addresses a new set of 
religio-political concerns through a network of institutions under 
the broad organizational umbrella of groups such as the Vishva 
Hindu Parisad, Rashtriya Svayam Sevak Sangh etc. 

This process of decline in the accommodating process of Tamil 
society was neither sudden nor uniform through all regions of 
Tamilnādu. As late as the 18th century the Cētupatis of Ramnād 
belonging to the Maravar community were assimilated into the 
higher echelons through their patronage of the Rāmēšvaram 
temple in particular, and temples all over southern Tamilnadu in 
general. 

Again, the above statement must not be taken to mean that in the 
period before the 13th century a.D. there was a harmonious pattern 
of society which was later abandoned. What becomes clear, how- 
ever, is that the earlier process of integration which was character- 
ized by a certain vigour and a certain proselytizing zeal, gradually 
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gave way to orthodox rigidity and Tamil society slowly crystallized 
into disparate and polarised ‘ethnocentric’ groups.” 


The Nayanmar and Social Challenges 

The 9th century a.p. Tiruttontattokai of Cuntarar composed in 
Tiruvārūr Temple contains eleven stanzas beginning with the 
famous line "I am the servant of the servants of the Brahmanas 
of Tillai", after which he proceeds to introduce the saints with just 
a word or two to indicate their identity. Thus Tirunilakanta is 
called the ‘potter’, but Cuntarar does not prefix any caste-affili- 
ations to the other sixty-one saints (the total number invoked by 
Cuntarar being sixty-two). Nampiyantar Nampi gives the caste- 
affiliations of some of the nayanmar with a brief biography of each 
of the saints in his Tiruttontartiruvantati. It is Cekkilar of the 12th 
century A.D. who provides detailed hagiographies of the sixty- 
three saints. Thus, our picture of the castes at the time of the 
nayanmar is drawn from the 12th century poet's point of view. 

In Cekkilar's list of sixty-three saints, which he bases on 
Cuntarar's list, there are 12 Brahmanas, 6 Vai$yas or Vanikars, 4 
Adisaiva Brahmanas, 13 Vellalas, 11 Kings and princes, and among 
the Südras he enumerates : 1 washerman, 1 fisherman, 1 cow- 
herd, 1 toddy-tapper, 1 hunter, 1 Panar or minstrel and 1 Pulaiyan 
or untouchable, thus presenting a wide spectrum of caste groups. 
No caste is mentioned for six of them. Several of these nayanmar 
were closely associated with the temple at Tiruvārūr.” It is worth 
noting that the biggest single group is that of the Saiva Vellala. 
The vast majority moreover came from the upper caste groups. 
Only 7 of them came from really lowly origins. 

The following pages will concentrate on the lives of those of 
the nayanmar connected with the Tyāgarāja, as recorded by 
Cēkkiļār, and on specific episodes in their lives, which throw light 
on the areas of social tension, to see how these contrary pulls 
were reconciled through the medium of the selfsame narratives. 
Thus, we shall see how Cēkkiļār presents the problem and the 
solution. In discussing the matter of chronology we enter a rather 
complicated area. It is extremely difficult to be sure whether 
Cekkilar reflects the conditions prevalent in his own time, i.e. the 
12th century a.D., or those in the time of the nāyanmār. Besides, 
the dating of the nayanmar is itself a matter of heated controversy 
among Tamilologists, while a consensus on the date of Cekkilar 
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has been arrived upon only in recent times. For the purpose of 
this thesis the most generally accepted dates of 7th century A.D. 
for Appar and Campantar, 9th century A.D. for Cuntarar, and 12th 
century A.D. for Cekkilar are adopted. 

Naminantiyatikal was a Brahmana of Ēmappērūr and a devo- 
tee of Siva at Tiruvārūr. He was appointed manager of a temple 
by the Cola monarch. He had to participate in the Pankuni Uttiram 
procession when the deity was taken out to the neighbouring 
village of Tirumanali. His public duty thus conflicted with his 
concept of 'ritual purity', which he was wont to maintain as a 
practising Brahmana. His domestic rites could not be performed 
in the state of ritual pollution which he had incurred in conse- 
quence of his commingling with the masses at the procession. 
Having ordered the purificatory bath-water to be prepared, he 
took a short nap. The issue presented itself in his dream and 
Tyagaraja (Vitivitankapperumal) admonished him for forgetting 
that all those born in Tiruvārūr were Siva ganas and thus there 
was no question of being polluted by their touch.” Several inter- 
esting conclusions emerge from this myth, a discussion of which 
will be reserved for a later section, after briefly tracing some more 
narratives of Cekkilar. 

Tirunīlakaņtar was a lowly Panar, a travelling minstrel by 
caste, who thus could not enter into the precincts of the temple. 
However, on two occasions, the god Siva, pleased with his play- 
ing on the Yāl, (lute)?! made a special concession for him; once in 
Madurai, Siva as Cokkanātar, appeared to the priests in a dream 
and asked that the Pāņar be brought to his presence. In Tiruvārūr, 
however, the Lord Tyāgarāja was obliged to open a side gate, i.e. 
the northern gate, to let the Panar in.” Another interesting story 
is recounted of the same yāl player and his sister the virali or 
songstress. It is said that they both accompanied Campantar to 
the house of the Brahmana atiyār Tirunīlanakkanāyanār. The 
host hesitated to accommodate the two atiyār, but persuaded by 
Campantar, decided to open his house, and the two slept by the 
side of the sacrificial pit, the homakunda. At night a great miracle 
took place. The homakunda blazed forth of its own accord, con- 
vincing the host of the power of devotion over the mechanistic 
rules of caste.? 

Classic examples of this dichotomy between the egalitarian 
fraternity of Saiva atiyar and the hierarchic caste-structure of 
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Hindu society are depicted in the hagiographies of Nantan and 
Kaņņappan. The huge Nandi, that blocked the view of Nantan, 
the untouchable pulaiyar, moved just a little on command of the 
deity of Tiruppunkūr to enable the devotee to behold the form of 
the Lord When the same devotee implored the Lord of 
Chidambaram for a 'Vision' of his divine form, the deity ap- 
peared to Nantan in a dream and commanded him to enter a 
purificatory fire. Nantan emerged with a purified golden form in 
front of all the priests present and, thus ritually cleansed, entered 
the temple and became one with the Lord of Tillai. Such stories 
occur in the context of other bhaktas too later all over India. Thus, 
the Lord of Udipi, $ri Krsna, opens a window to let Kanakadāsa 
behold him. Vitthaldev secretly 'carries' Chokhmela into the sanc- 
tum sanctorum which was far more 'revolutionary' an act than 
any recorded in the legends of Tamilnadu. 

Several interesting facets of the social divisions and the mecha- 
nism of social control emerge from a study of these ‘narratives’. 
A social confrontation was defused by subterfuge. The Lord of 
Tiruppunkür moved the Nandi to enable Nantan to behold the 
deity; the Lord of Tiruvarür opened a special gate for the Panar; 
the Lord of Tillai suggested a purificatory rite to Nantan before 
he could enter the temple gates. The God himself was powerless 
to throw open the doors of the temple directly. 

The nāyanmār too flouted the conventions but only in an indi- 
rect manner. There was no open rebellion and so no open 
solution was warranted. This reserve in dealing with the ques- 
tion of temple entry is particularly significant in the context of the 
antinomian behaviour-pattern of the atiyār. The community of 
saints considered devotion to Siva as above the ethical norms of 
society and what would have been censored as the most anti- 
social and unethical conduct at normal times, were applauded 
when done in the name of bhakti. However,this did not include 
forceful entry into temple precincts. When it came to the funda- 
mental question of right of access to the inner precincts of a 
temple, the answer was couched in the most ambiguous codes of 
behaviour. 

In the previous chapter, we have noticed the ambivalent atti- 
tude of the nāyanmār to the Vedas and the Āgamas. While on one 
hand they accepted the Vedas and Agamas as the norms of 
civilized behaviour, yet bhakti, which often contradicted these 
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norms, was applauded as the supreme means of salvation. Such 
conflicts between dharma per se and svadharma or duties to one's 
station in life were often encountered. The nāyanmār had evolved 
a community of Saiva saints and within this community all caste 
rules were ignored. It was as if the Saiva atiyar had wielded 
themselves into a separate distinct group and once entry into this 
‘ group was assured then caste had no meaning. They were, 
. however, not concerned with an overall general reorganizing of 
society. Caste was transcended by bhakti and in that sense for 
those that did not transcend it the fetters remained. 

The system was thus maintained and individual confronta- 
tions were diffused by accommodating the particular individual 
or accepting one's particular situation without drawing a general 
rule. By means of myths and rituals individual patterns of 
deviant behaviour were sanctioned without an overall challenge 
to the system itself. Thus, the Nandi could be moved, the 
"Tiruvārūr Born' could be categorised as semi-divine for the 
purposes of ritual processions, but not in an overall societal 
context. The discourse between the individual nāyanār and the 
deity Tyagaraja was a free one, without the social parameters 
infringing on it, and a safe outlet was hence ensured for the 
overwhelming need for communitas of the Saiva atiyārs, without 
unduly hampering the modality of structure. The deviant 
behaviour, by being 'canonised', by being imprisoned in the 
bronze icons could be neutralised without any major change to 
the system. Literally and metaphorically, the Tamils opened the 
peepholes while keeping the main doors shut! Thus nayanmar 
were charismatic leaders of an egalitarian religion but were also 
supporters at least in principle, of Vedas and Agamas, with all 
their social ramifications, and it is their ambiguous attitude which 
made it easier for bhakti to be 'routinized' into the Agamic faith 
system. 

The system required that the strict rules of exact positioning 
of the various castes vis a vis the temple, as expounded in the 
Agamas be followed. Thus, the reciters of Veda were physically 
positioned in the ardhamaņdapa, the sacrificers, sages and ascetics 
in the mukhamandapa; kings and people belonging to Vaišya 
caste in the dvāramaņdapa; the people belonging to the šūdra 
caste who have obtained samayadīksā in the nrttamandapa and the 
people belonging to other castes in the entrance near the 
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gūpura (Suprabhedāgama, Kriyāpāda) and the warning that 
abandoning one's allotted place will incur the wrath of Siva and 
the punishment for which crime will be nothing short of hell 
(Somakantha, Ālayapravešavidhi) did not leave much scope for 
the gates to be open but several other complex devices were 
invented by the proponents of bhakti to bring the disparate groups 
together. The deity himself could be polluted by contact with 
the ‘impure’ such as those not conforming to the Vedic rules, 
mountaineers, heretics, those who have committed heinous sins, 
women who have lived with men other than their husbands, 
liquor sellers, those born of intercaste unions, etc., and in such 
cases the deity itself will have to be reconsecrated. (Karanagama 
Arühanavidhipatala). This was built into the legal system. In 1908 
the famous Kumudi temple case ruled that it was illegal for 
Natars to enter into a temple as it was a contravention of Agamic 
regulations. Cuvāminātha Kurukkaļ has published a succinct 
account of Agama rules and regulations in a short pamphlet 
entitled What is the Agama?, Madras, The South India Archaka 
Association, n.d. 

It must be remembered that the atiyār flourished during very 
difficult times for Tamil Hindu society. The Jainas and the 
Buddhists, the former most probably with the royal support of 
the Kalabhras, had established the two faiths in Tamilnadu. 
"Hindu' society felt that it needed to face the challenge. The 
intense competition against these two faiths, which finds men- 
tion, particularly in the hymns of Appar and Campantar, neces- 
sitated to a great extent the imitation of some 'popular' elements 
of the two rival faiths. 

Hinduism has always shown a remarkable capacity for gener- 
ating within itself religious movements which served to meet the 
challenge of other faiths, even if only for temporary periods of 
time." This is achieved either by conscious imitation or by means 
of emphasising those elements of Hinduism most in tune with the 
challenging creeds. Thus egalitarianism and an organised frater- 
nity of monks with an evangelical zeal were the two strong points 
in the sociology of Buddhism and Jainism and these two aspects 
were at least ideologically accommodated into the two branches 
of devotionalism of Tamilnadu, viz Saiva and Vaisnava.* The 
accommodation was made on the terms of the Agamic faith 
system in controlled doses. The nāyanmār themselves became 
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objects of worship inside the temples, into the portals of which 
some of them failed to get entry while leading their mortal lives. 

A classic example of such an attitude of relativism is given by 
Iravati Karve in her description of the pilgrimage procession to 
the shrine of Vitthaldev at Pandharpur.? Women in dolies, 
(palanquins) segregated on caste basis, sang songs of Chokhamela, 
bemoaning the lot of the Pariahs (the mahars), and the superfici- 
ality of the caste system. A typical stanza would run: "The river 
is twisting, but its water isn't twisted. Why be fooled by outward 
appearances?". So anti-caste songs were sung with ease in caste 
segregated dolies. 

The nāynmār connected with Tiruvārūr, such as Tantiyatikal 
and Naminantiyatikal, were active antagonists of the Jainas ac- 
cording to the Periya Puranam. Naminanti once went to a Jaina 
household to ask for butter to light the lamps in the temple. The 
Jainas mocked at him and asked him to use water instead of 
butter to demonstrate the efficacy of his faith. The saint promptly 
appealed to Tyagaraja who advised him to fetch the waters of the 
holy tank and light the lamps. He obeyed and the lamps began 
to burn brilliantly. This miracle, according to the hagiography, 
weaned several people from the Jaina faith.” 

Tantiyatikal was born blind and once when he was groping 
around digging a tank in the temple, the Jainas teased him about 
his infirmity. Infuriated, he challenged them by asking them 
what they would do if he regained his vision and they lost theirs. 
They promised to leave Tiruvarur.* Tanti prayed to Tyāgarāja 
who asked him to appeal to the Cola monarch to be the witness 
of such a miracle. In the presence of the king, the miracle took 
place and the Jainas had to leave the town. Though one cannot 
fail to notice the element of a parable here with ‘vision’ and 
‘blindness’ used as metaphors for spiritual enlightenment and 
spiritual darkness, yet the antagonism is also marked in another 
level, divine intervention coupled with royal patronage. 

In the Mackenzie Mss.* there occurs a list of villages which 
were Jaina strongholds; both Tiruvarur and Nakapattanam are 
included in the list. Appar and Campantar were, according to the 
Periya Puranam involved in a protracted war against the Jainas. 
Thus, it is not very unlikely that in order to combat the Jainas 
several aspects of religous beliefs of the Jainas were incorporated 
in the Saiva faith. The bhakti heroes were constantly intervening 
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on behalf of the threatened Hindu community against the politi- 
cally or socially powerful "heretics." Campantar is said to have 
defeated the Jainas in an argument at Madurai and had them 
impaled (Periya Puranam (6.1.648-856). This is also depicted in the 
Tārācuram friezes. (see Marr, J.A.R. Periya Purāņam frieze at 
Taracuram’, Pl. iv.) 

The rather egalitarian stance of the nāyanmār is reflected in the 
marriage between Cuntarar, a Brahmana, and Paravainācciyār, a 
Ruttirakannikai (Sanskrit Rudragaņikā) or a dancing girl, in the 
temple of Tiruvārūr. His second wife Cankili was also of a lower 
caste of Vellalas.( vv. 277-282 and vv.3361 & 3362) 


The Tiyākarājalīlaikal and other Myths 

Turning away from the life of the nayanmar to the other interest- 
ing source of information, the Tiyakarajalilaikal, which records a 
series of episodes recounting Tyagaraja’s showering of grace on 
a lowly-born devotee, but in all this we see the deity handling the 
situation very carefully and without upsetting the Agamic order. 
The general paradigm is enunciated in līlai 77. There are six 
disciples of a guru, each coming from a different caste. They 
follow their svadharma; the Brahmana follows the Vedic code; the 
šūdra confesses his igonorance of the written word and follows 
the path of devotion; but they all receive a vision of Tyagaraja. 
The didactic portion of the myth concludes by stating specifically 
that Tyāgeša is for all castes. 

Here no situation of conflict is envisaged. Each follows his 
allotted path and thus in no way upsets the clearcut ‘parallel 
growth’. In līlai93 , Tyāgarāja appears to a distraught šūdra who 
is about to take his own life for he feels that, being born a Sidra, 
he has no chance of seeing the deity in this life and hence 
concludes that such a life is purposeless. The God explains to him 
that all men are equal in his eyes and the wise and the good shall 
attain him. 

It is in līlai 105 that a more tricky situation is portrayed. A 
šūdra garland-maker is a devout worshipper of Tyagaraja and 
offers the first garland of the day to the deity as a part of his 
regular offering. Following the taboos regarding temple entry, 
the garlandmaker dutifully leaves a garland hanging on the 
branches of a tree at the entrance to the temple. The deity accepts 
the offering and wears the garland. A priest is intrigued with the 
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extra garland round the deity's neck every morning and reports 
the matter to the Cola king. Investigation reveals the garlandmaker 
as the culprit. The king thereupon orders all the flowers in the 
area to be confiscated and the poor garland-maker decides to 
offer himself and makes preparations to hang himself on the 
branches of the same tree. Tyagaraja makes the tree bloom and 
the regular garland is offered as usual. The king, realising the 
devotion of the $udra garland-maker, announces his piety to the 
village. He is acclaimed by all the villagers and given the right to 
make a garland every morning, which an officer of the king 
collects and offers to the deity. The point to note here is that the 
garland-maker is given social recognition, and makes contact 
with royalty, but is still not allowed to enter the temple directly 
and garland the deity. All the fuss detracts the attention from the 
crucial questions. Nowhere are we told that the deity, pleased 
with his devotion, allowed him to enter the temple. The same 
ambivalence one encountered in the attitudes of the nāyanmār is 
noticeable here too. 

Lilai 106 seems to have be a more cryptic version of the 
Sūmayājin episode.9 A Brahmana was performing a Vedic yajfia 
anda caņdāla walked in. Pandemonium broke loose amongst the 
Brahmanas present. The sacrificer invoked Tyāgarāja and contin- 
ued the sacrifice after giving the due honours of a guest to the 
candala. In the midst of all the din, the voice of Tyagaraja was 
heard announcing that the candala was God hiniself and He had 
donned the form to test the devotion of the Brahmana, and the 
voice further assured those present that particular sacrifice had 
not been polluted. 

This caņdāla theme must have been a very important one in 
the minds of the Tyāgarāja worshippers for in the list of names 
of Tyāgarāja, the Tyāgarājanāmāvali, he is invoked as "Om 
Caņdāmšave namah” - Obeisance to him in the guise of a Caņdāla 
(Invocation 320.)** In the Sundaramūrtyastottaram, the nāyanār is 
lauded as a boon granter to Somayajin, referring no doubt to 
the Somayajin episode discussed in the last chapter, wherein 
Cuntarar requests Tyāgarāja to be present at Sūmayājin's 
sacrifice and the deity attends the yajfia in the form of a caņdāla. 
The Mucukundasahasranāmam, as referred to in the previous 
chapter, describes this event in five of its invocations. Invocation 
716 specifically addresses him as "Umāskandādisahita 
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mahācaņdālavesabhrt”, "The Lord, who along with Uma and Skanda 
appeared in the form of a candala’. This myth must have played 
an important part in the cult for it is painted at least three times 
in the temple at Tiruvārūr* and occurs as a part of the cultic 
celebrations at Tiruvamparmākālam.* The Matangas, referred 
to in the Somayàjin myth, as seen in Chapter VI, were known 
as Caņdālas in Buddhist literature and both Ucchista Mātangī 
and Ucchista Cāņdalī are known in Sākta Tantras and are equated 
as synonyms. The Madigas who worship Mātangīnī are also 
numerically a large untouchable caste; they are classified as 
Cakkiliyars (leather workirz untouchables) in Andhra Pradesh 
(Govt. of India Schedule for backward castes and Tribes, State 
Govt. of Andhra Pradesh, 1980) 

The theme of the candala is again voiced in līlai 143. The temple 
entry is again the point in question. A caņdāla shoemaker wants 
to make an offering of a pair of slippers to Tyāgarāja but his lowly 
birth precludes him from entry into the temple to judge the size 
of the foot of the icon. The cobbler dozes off in a despondent 
mood leaving his leather canvas unattended. The deity leaves his 
footprint on the leather and the cobbler, jubilant at this act of 
divine grace, makes the icon a pair of slippers. The next day the 
priests are horrified to find a pair of leather slippers on the feet 
of the icon. Leather, in the Hindu concept, it must be remem- 
bered, is polluting and as such even devotees are not allowed to 
enter temples with shoes on. A divine voice proclaimed that the 
offering was particularly pleasing to the deity as it was offered 
with love. The caņdāla's devotion was publicly acclaimed and the 
episode officially circulated through the village. The caņdāla was 
given a special social recognition. The fact that he was a shoe- 
maker makes him a man of the cakkiliyar caste. Michael Moffatt 
describes how they were regarded as lower than the Harijans 
because of their use of the carcass of dead animals as raw mate- 
rials of their profession." 

Quite out of keeping with the general mood of this work is līlai 
177. A dog, having partaken of the leftovers of a Brahmanic yajiia 
is born a man and becomes a minister. Tyāgarāja then begins to 
extol the virtues of the Brahmanas and describes them as primal 
gods and prescribes piety towards Brāhmaņas as a cure for all 
obstacles. 

Lilai 195 seems to be a modified version of the Nantan myth. 
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A caņdāla decides to immolate himself out of sheer disgust at 
having a polluted body because of which he cannot behold the 
deity in the temple. Tyāgarāja intervenes and commands him to 
look at the linga in front of him. When he does, he beholds the 
image of Tyāgarāja. Thus the vision itself is never denied to the 
devotee. It is only the entry to the temple. The former belongs to 
the spiritual universe, the latter to the social world. Stories of this 
nature are not restricted only to the Saiva faith. Krsna at Udipi as 
we have seen earlier is said to have given daršan to his bhakta 
Kanakadasa through a window in the west.* 

This collection of stories seems to take special pride in the fact 
that the grace of Tyagaraja descends even on the most lowly born. 
In līlai 194 a brave $üdra devotee of Siva stops an old Siva temple 
from collapsing by temporarily holding the pillars, much in the 
fashion cf Samson in the Old Testament. The līlai sounds 
incomplete for we are simply told that the temple was then 
renovated by the king. 

"Svadharma, or one's individual sense of duty, is often a point 
of discussion.” In līlai 186 a Vaišya is said to have abandoned his 
varnadharma and become a hunter and accidentally killed a 
Brahmana. He was born a demon in his next birth. Here it is not 
made clear as to which is the more heinous crime, the slaying of 
the Brahmana or the abandoning of one's caste-dharma. 

In another story, a Brahmana, once told that he would become 
a king, wonders how that would be possible as it would go 
against his caste rules. Finally, however, his fears are calmed as 
the king asks him to take over the government for a few months, 
while he remains incognito for reasons of state policy. As Wendy 
O'Flaherty has pointed out, "The Hindus distinguish two catego- 
ries of duty: Svadharma and Sanātana dharma, relative and abso- 
lute and she traces a continual conflict between the two in the 
period after the advent of Buddhism and Upanisadic thought. 
(Cf. note 49). Bhakti, however superceded both Svadharma and 
Sanātana dharma, and hence the congregation of bhaktas were 
unconcerned with either. 

Lilai 210 presents a strange love-hate relationship between a 
Brahmana and another man of a lower caste. The low-caste man 
constantly sniggered at the Brahmana's profession, whilst he 
remained his friend on a non-religious plane. Once the poor 
Brahmana fainted out of sheer exhaustion brought on by starva- 
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tion. His friend chanced to pass by and hurried to get him food. 
On the way he met a Muslim carrying meat. The temptation to 
test the Brāhmaņa's vow of vegetarianism overcame his love for 
the man and he fed the Brāhmana the meat. Faced with an 
alternative of death by starvation, the Brahmana accepted the 
meat after duly offering his salutation to Tyagaraja. 

Days passed by and the Brahmana restored to health, went to 
the temple to offer his prayers. The priests stopped him and 
accused him of having willingly partaken of animal flesh. The 
Brahmana prayed to Tyagaraja who made a miracle come to pass. 
For, wheresoever the Brahmana set foot, the place turned to gold. 
It is interesting to observe the emphasis placed on vegetarianism, 
which was certainly a late development, and the fact that a 
Muslim is mentioned possibly contains clue to the dating of this 
compilation of myths. It was in the 14th century A.p. that Muslims 
became an important social factor in Tamilnadu. The Tyāgarāja 
temple at Tiruvorriyür has an inscription dated 1344 a.D. (203 of 
ARE of 1912) which refers to the trustees of the temple hiding 
temple property underground to protect it from the Muslim 
marauders. If in fact these legends were put into writing in the 
16th century, i.e. if they can be attributed to Nanappirakacar, the 
Muslims were by then a very important social factor in Tamilnadu. 
Again a meat-eating ostracised person, by birth a Brahmana, was 
allowed to enter the temple precincts by the intervention of 
Tyāgarāja, but such a mode of intervention was unavailable to the 
deity in the case of a Candala devotee, even if he were to become 
a vegetarian. 

Lilai 229 preaches the social order as envisaged by the cultic 
leaders. The kali age, our present aeon of time, according to 
traditional Hindu reckoning, is an age wherein immorality and 
impiety reign supreme, and Tyāgarāja describes the nature of sins 
and the kind of hells the sinners would inhabit. Adulterers, 
thieves, those fallen from their castes, those who propagate her- 
esies, those who censure the Saiva devotees, the Vedic Brahmanas 
who drink, killers of cows, infants and Brahmanas are condemned 
to different kinds of hells. The intermixing of castes is considered 
a crime at par with the killing of infants or Brahmanas. No 
attempt is made at any hierarchic classification of sins. 

Lilai 230 is a highly contrived one in which it is easy to spot the 
hand of the orthodox Brahmana. Once a group of pilgrims were 
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on their way to Kasi and were lost in a forest. A divine voice was 
heard proclaiming that only those with deep faith in Tyāgarāja 
and those that are Brahmanas can cross the forest. Furthermore, 
those that question the authority of either will perish by their own 
fears. The ksatriyas and others on hearing this resorted to respect- 
ing the Brahmanas. 

A quaint case is presented in līlai 235 by a Brahmana who was 
once, he claimed, chased by wild animals and forced to take 
shelter in the house of a candala. He approached the ritual expert 
to find out if his action warranted any expiatory rites. While a 
debate on the issue was in progress the voice of Tyāgarāja was 
heard which absolved the Brahmana of any sin explaining that in 
such dire circumstances his taking refuge in a candala household 
was not a sin. | 

Thus one can see in these myths the dichotomy between uni- 
versal grace and "systems maintenance"? For, while the deity 
or the saints are sympathetic to the cause of the social underdog, 
the cause is narrowed to an individual predicament and not 
stated in social or collective terms. Thus in līlai 307 it is strongly 
emphasised that Tyāgarāja is perfectly impartial and does not 
adhere to caste regulations. He is the God of the rich and the 
poor, the Brahmana and the low caste. The nāyanmār also tried 
hard to carry that message of the god Siva as being the bestower 
of Grace on all castes. At the same time the nāyanmār were 
upholders of the Agamic system of temple worship and the 
legends woven around the entempled Tyāgarāja assert the su- 
preme role of the Brāhmaņa and the necessity for respect to the 
laws of the Brahmanas. 

Coming back to the Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ, līlai 299 works out a 
conscious reversal of roles. A hypocritical Brahmana confronts 
'Tyāgarāja who appears in the guise of a hunter. This hunter 
imagery often occurs in the Tyagaraja myths, presumably indicat- 
ing the Murukan substratum in the composition of Tyagaraja, for 
Murukan in Tamilnàdu, as the husband of the huntress gypsy 
Valli, is an image of the divine. The Brahmana boasts to the 
hunter that he can alter people's minds to which the hunter 
replies that he, on the other hand, can grant that which people do 
not even consciously seek, meaning presumbaly spiritual ad- 
vancement. So saying he converts the unholy Brahmana to the 
right path, and the latter instantly accepts the hunter as his guru. 
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This again is a local reworking of the Kirātārjunīya myth of the 
Mahābhārata. Unfortunately, the līlai ends here for it is incom- 
plete and it would have been interesting to have seen what the 
hunter had as his message. 

Thus, in all these stories, as well as in the Periya Puranam, one 
can trace the uneasy relationship that existed between the struc- 
ture of caste and the rather ambiguous protest movement origi- 
nating from bhakti. Both the organisation and the theme of protest 
were rather amorphous and thus the system adapted to these 
changes. "Within a rigid conception of the caste system, any 
modernising change would have to terminate that system; given 
. an adaptive caste system, change can be accommodated within 
it"?! Thus individual protests were accommodated and protest- 
ers canonised as a means to give the ideas of protest a legitimate 
but controlled outlet. 

It is this compromising aspect of the Periya Puranam that must 
have angered E.V. Ramasvami Naicker, the founder of Dravida 
Kalakam, when he burnt both the Ramayana and the Periya Puranam 
in the same bonfire to rid himself of the "Aryan Brahmanas" and 
the "Dravidian clerics." 

The Comacimaranar episode (described in the last chapter) 
where Lord Siva appears at a Vedic Sacrifice as a candala, with his 
wife and son dressed similarly,” definitely has a social content. 
The Brahmanas present at the yajīa refused to recognise the 
possibility of divinity in caņdālas. 

In this context it is interesting to note that K.G. Nanambal 
records a case dated 2.2.1951 in which a Vatama Brahmana from 
Thafijàvür district asks the Sankarācārāya, then at Kumbakonam 
for religious sanction to get his daughter married to a Madhyahna 
Brahmana boy. He states: "I am a Brahmana Vadama. My native 
place is M. in Thanjavur district. I want to give my daughter in 
marriage to a boy of Sukla Yajurvarna. (i.e. the community with 
the supposed curse). I request you kindly to let me know whether 
it can be done". The reply was clear cut, dated 23.2.1951. "It is 
against the Sastras" 9 

Thus the Comacimaranar mythical episode, had social ramifi- 
cations. Yet in the myth there is no open confrontation and no 
open resolution to the problem. Somayajin, or for that matter 
Cuntarar, was no social reformer, ready for a break with the 
traditional system, and the issue was handled in a typically 
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conciliatory manner. That particular Somayaga of Somayajin 
māranāyanār was not polluted; those particular Brahmanas who 
failed to recognise Parame$vara were ostracised; and Parame$vara 
was given the epithet in the Mucukundasahasranamam of one who 
had the candala as an aspect. However, sacrifices per se were still 
pollutable by candala presence and Brahmanas per se followed 
their ‘ethnocentric notions’ * of purity as a part of their Varnasrama 
dharma and their Svadharma. The particular was differentiated 
from the general, and the solution was to a specific challenge 
which was neutralised by accepting the possibility of Paramešvara 
appearing as the candala and punishing those who refused to 
adapt so that the larger system could flourish. 

A single accommodation did not necessitate the proclamation 
or adherence to a general social formula applicable in all cases. A 
candala shoemaker, a low caste garland maker, a hunter kannappan, 
a pulaiya Nantan, a Panar-Tirunilakantarn, a canar- (toddy-brewer) 
Ennàti, and a host of other individuals could be accorded honours, 
could be canonised and enshrined in bronze icons in temples, 
which, in many cases, they could not enter when they were bodily 
alive. The adaptive mechanism was necessary by which 
individuals could be accommodated without having to accept the 
norm of corporate mobility for social classes. Nantan longed to 
see the Lord enshrined at Chidambaram. He did not question the 
authority of the Diksitars to stop his entry into the temple. Yet, 
his fame had spread far and wide. He was the epitome of 
devotion and fully qualified for the status of an atiyar, (slave of 
Siva). Denying his entry into the divine presence (even though 
it could be accomplished only by subterfuge) would stifle the 
system which, bereft of its adaptability, would soon be moribund. 
Corporate mobility and recognising the principle of corporate 
mobility were quite different for, that would entail far-reaching 
changes which would then alter the social, religious and legal 
framework. That necessity was not found till the 20th century 
and the caste system is now in the process of adapting to this 
massive challenge, the outcome of which will not become fully 
apparent till at least fifty years from now. Marc Galanter cites 
legal instances of compensation being provided to the temple for 
conducting purificatory rites when untouchables entered the 
temple. In 1908 the Privy Council had declared that the presence 
of Canars was "repugnant to the religious principles of the Hindu 
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worshippers of Siva as well as to the sentiments and customs of 
the caste Hindu worshippers”. Those that entered were punished.» 

It is only in this manner one can explain the ambiguity in both 
the Periya Purāņam and the myths collected in the Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ 
which present very serious situations of social conflict and con- 
clude by the most naive answers. A Brahmana partakes of animal 
flesh; another takes refuge in a candala household; another com- 
mingles with fellow pilgrims at the Pankuni Uttiram festival; a 
lowly born Pāņar travels with the Brahmana Campantar and 
sleeps in a Brahmana household, that too next to the sacrosanct 
sacrificial pit; etc. Each of these persons could claim a place in the 
social structure, even a much revered one, but only for himself, 
and herein lay the strength and weakness of the caste system, as 
far as its survival was concerned. The mode of behaviour, the 
means to attain the chances to practise that mode of behaviour, 
the exclusivity of the model, the intricacies of the paradigm, the 
social power it wielded, none were ever in question and, as far as 
these fundamental assumptions were not in jeopardy, mobility 
presented no threat to the system. In this manner, all these 
confrontations and the concomitant adjustments were, to use the 
expression of Barnett, "systems maintaining”. 

The system did not allow extreme orthodoxy of behaviour 
unless it was approved by the whole caste. Thus an individual 
or group of individuals who tried to assert their orthodox views 
without corporate sanction were often, ironically and paradoxi- 
cally enough, ostracised by the very community whose norms 
they tried to uphold in the first place. Thus the orthodox 
Brahmanas in the Somayajin episode were simply following or- 
thodox notions of pollutions but, since it was not the mode 
approved by the leaders at the time, they suffered ostracisation. 

A similar incident in the modern context is reported by Barnett. 
A Karkatta Vellala, who carried the orthodox mores of his com- 
munity to the extreme, refused to invite a prominent Vellala 
leader to his daughter's marriage because he ate with outcastes. 
However, the Karkatta Vellala community as a body, which was 
the official upholder of the community's purity refused to attend 
the wedding unless this prominent man was invited.” Thus 
orthodox pressure of ostracising a marriage was put to counter 
extreme orthodoxy which could bring into question the survival 
of the system. 
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The difference in the attitude of the story teller becomes obvi- 
ous when we compare the hagiography of Nantanar as recorded 
in the Periya Puranam with the play of Gēpāla Krsna Bharati in the 
19th century portraying the same theme, viz. Nantan’s ostracisation 
as a Paraiyan (See Nantanar Carittirakkirttanai, an opera). Gopala 
Krsna Bharati fumes with moral indignation at society’s attitude 
towards the devotee Paraiyan, while the author of the Periya 
Puranam simply extols Nantan’s piety. 


The Age of Experiments and Synthesis 

The 12th-13th centuries a.D., the age when the Periya Puranam was 
composed was also a period when several important religious 
transformations were taking place in Tamilnadu. The village 
goddesses were absorbed into the Agamic temple culture, as seen 
in the building of separate Kāmakkūttams,** in Siva temple com- 
plexes. The earlier saptamātrkā and Jyesthā temples were dis- 
carded by the 11th century A.D., and replaced by Umā Paramešvarī 
of the Agamic faith. The Vattapparaiyamman shrine at 
Tiruvorriyür, for example, architecturally betrays its saptamatrka 
origins with its long rectangular mantapa and a sacrificial altar in 
front of the ardhamantapa. Several distinct architectural features 
of this shrine have been noticed by Meister and Dhaky who 
conclude that the "present Devi shrine overlies basal courses of 
its own earlier structure"? Tradition links Vattappārai with 
Kannaki. 

Burton Stein has pointed out how from 1350 A.D. onwards 
there was an increase in the number of Amman shrines and 
conversely a decline in the number of Siva temples.9 Thus, the 
process of integrating Amman shrines seems to have been accel- 
erated in the 14th century. Gradually the Amman began to 
occupy a predominant position in some of the cultic temples of 
Tyāgarāja, as at Tiruvorriyūr, Tiruvārūr and Nakapattanam. In 
all the three above-mentioned temples Devi worship is of great 
importance; the Nakapattanam temple is popularly known only 
as the Nilayataksi temple and the Tiruvorriyūr as 
Vativutaiyamman temple. Tyāgarāja of Tiruvarür shares the place 
of honour with Kamalampikai. 

Another interesting phenomenon noticeable in Tamilnadu is 
the bifurcation of the goddess into a peaceful golden spouse of 
the Lord and a dark fierce local goddess in some cases, and in 
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others an independent one commanding at any rate veneration in 
her own right.*! In some instances the process is ‘linear’: the fierce 
Tatātakai becomes the meek Mīnāksī at Madurai, but annually 
her warlike nature is reasserted during the Navarātri festival. In 
the case of village goddesses the lines sometimes get blurred. The 
village goddess is often transformed temporarily into Pārvatī by 
getting her married to Siva. The ‘tali’ in these cases is usually tied 
by the Brahmana priest. 

In the ritual field a symbiotic relationship was evolved during 
this period between the functions of the pucāri or priest officiating 
at the Pitariyammankoyil (the temple of the folk goddess) who is 
usually an uvacan by caste, and the rites of the main Agamic 
temple. 

This period also witnessed the rise of very strong Vellala Saiva 
mathas, the precursors of the 16th century atinams and Siddhānta 
mathas. This bid for socio-religious and economic recognition 
was the culmination of a historical process whereby the Vellalas 
had been, for a long time, symbiotically linked with the Brahmanas 
and the local rulers as well. Their organised bid definitely re- 
sulted in their being accepted into the upper strata of society, 
both in a social and a ritual sense. The link of these Vellala mathas 
to the temple organisations will be discussed in the next chapter. 

This was also the period when the kings, particularly the Colas 
and later the Pandyas, evolved a very systematic and organised 
state-sponsored religion expressed through the medium of the 
temple, and this led to elaboration of temple rites and the in- 
creased participation in the temple of large sections of the people. 
Several temple edicts of this period bear witness to a unique 
formula by which the resident deity of the temple issued edicts 
and thus directly intervened in secular matters of property and 
the like.? 

The increased importance of the temple as an institution was 
reflected in the distribution of royal patronage, for, by the 13th 
century A.D., there was a decrease in the grants of brahmadeya 
lands and a concomitant increase in the devadāna lands.* Temples 
were expanding their clientele and hence qualified for increased 
royal patronage. 

The following pages will explore the important sections of 
Tamil society that were connected with the Tyagaraja temples, 
particularly the Tiruvarür temple, and study the mechanisms by 
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Which they were absorbed and the special ‘honours’ or mariyatai 
that they received. It will also study the regulation of the various 
castes connected with the temple as described in the temple 
inscriptions. The specific changes in ritual in the times of the 
Vijayanagara, Nayaka and Marāthā rule, and the impact of colo- 
nial rule on Tamil Caste organisation and temple administration 
have only been very briefly hinted at as they open up a wide new 
vista of investigation and deserve an independent study. 

Particularly interesting examples of integration into the Agamic 
system through the Tyāgarāja cult are provided by the cases of 
the uvacan, the paraiyan, the Tévaratiyar, and the vilupparaiyan. 
These will be taken up for individual discussion. 


THE RITUAL OFFICIANTS, THEIR CASTE COMPOSITION, 
AND THEIR STATUS IN THE MARIYATAI SCHEME 


The Uvacan 

In early Tamil literature the religious rites are described as being 
carried out by the lowest castes, such as the Paraiyans, the Panans, 
the Tutiyans and the Vélans. The low status of these castes and 
their religious duties, which made them handlers of dangerous 
power, are intimately connected. They lit the cremation fire and 
worshipped the memorial stone which was believed to contain the 
spirit of a dead hero. They played a special instrument which was 
believed to have sacred power.* These concepts persisted in the 
Tamil mind and were accommodated into the " higher" Sanskritic 
religion assuming different forms. This would explain the special 
role of the Uvacan and the yanaiyérumperumparaiyan in the Tyagaraja 
temple. The former is a more widely known ritual specialist and 
many Uvacan are connected by ritual ties to the ‘main’ temple. 


The Uvacan's role in the Tiruvārūr Temple 

The pitarikoyil amman pūcāri (the priest at the temple of the folk 
deity pitari at Tiruvarür) is an Uvacan by caste. He is ritually 
linked with the Tyāgarāja temple by a sacred thread called kappu 
which is tied round his wrist. It is only after this ritual tie is 
established and all other worship to the pitāri is complete, that the 
Brahmotsava (or annual temple festival) can commence in the 
Tyāgarāja temple. This is true of Tiruvorriyür as well where a bull 
used to be sacrificed to Vattapārai until recent times. The place 
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would then be cleansed and the rites begun in the Atipurisvara 
and Tyāgarāja temples. 

This tradition finds mention in the Agamas, and Candrasekhara 
Kurukkal at the Tyāgarāja temple quoted the popular saying 
"Parašaivasya Karmangam balipatrapradhānkam”, i.e. ‘the rites of 
the ParaSaivas ‘bali’ receive precedence’. The term parašaiva to 
denote this class of priest i.e. the Uvacan is more commonly used 
in the Kaficipuram area. However, they are referred to thus in 
Tiruvārūr. The term parašaiva occurs in several commentaries on 
the Agamas such as that of Sadyojāta Sivācārya's commentary on 
Kamikagama ( South India Arcaka Association, Madras 1974, p.303) 
and the Kriyakarmajyoti by AghoraSivacarya (South Indian Arcaka 
Association, Madras) gives a comprehensive account of castes 
and their rights. 

The Uvacan is also the hereditary musician of the Tiruvārūr 
temple and plays on the šuddhamattalam and paricamukhavadyam. 
(See Pl XI ). The latter instrument was considered to be unique to 
the Tiruvārūr temple, although there are a few imitations in other 
temples now. He is thus also called the Muttukkarar, and the 
mattalam or drum played at cāyaraksai or evening temple rite is 
called panikkottu. On his assuming office he is invested with three 
cords of sacred thread taken from the Tyagaraja icon. 

Thurston describes the ócchans or Uvacans as a class of temple 
priests who officiate in pitāri and other Amman (goddess) shrines 
and wear the sacred thread only when within the temple. Their 
insignia are the utukkai or hour-glass shaped drum and the cilampu 
or hollow brass ring filled with bits of brass, which rattles when 
it is shaken. Thurston also says that in the Chingelput district 
many nattuvans or dance masters belong to the Uvacan class. He 
further traces the word Uvacan to occhan, which he traces to the 
Tamil word ócai, meaning 'sound' in reference to the usual mode 
of invoking the grāma devatās by beating on a drum and singing 
their praises.9 Several inscriptions refer to a tax on Uvacan. This 
class of priest is variously called arcaka, Umaiarcaka, Tevar, 
mutaliyar, vallapparaiyan, kampan, etc. Collectively they are known 
as Parašaivas. Brahmana kurukkal officiate at their marriages. The 
inscriptions from Tiruvorriyür also refer to special taxes on 
Uvacans. 

That the tradition of linking people from lower class commu- 
nities with the major Siva temples continues well into very recent 
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times can be seen by a study of the Baramahal Records, where 
several pantarams of Amman temples became custodians of kattalais 
or endowments to Siva temples.” There are upper caste and 
lower caste pantarams. The upper caste pantarams, according to 
Thurston, are usually from Coliya Vellala community and are 
householders. The celibate scholar-mendicant pantarams are the 
custodians of Tamil culture and call themselves tampirān or Tēcikar, 
which is an honorific title meaning guru or teacher and etymologi- 
cally could also mean of the tecam (Skt. de$a,) i.e. native of the 
place in contradistinction to 'imported' Siva gurus. The lower 
caste Pantarams are often Uvacans. 

In the Pankuni Uttiram festival which lasts for fifty-one days 
in the Tyāgarāja temple at Tiruvārūr (incidentally the number 51 
is believed to be sacred as it signifies the syllabary in the Sanskrit 
language), ten days are allotted to the worship of pitariyamman, 
with whose worship the Brahmotsavam begins, followed by five 
days of worship offered to Aiyanar and then the remaining thirty- 
six days are reserved for Valmīkanātha and Tyagaraja. Thus the 
first fifteen days are devoted to placating the deities drawn from 
the sphere of what may be loosely termed 'folk tradition', which 
was predominantly pre-Agamic, though many of the present day 
rites are based on the Agamas. The Pankuni festival is referred to 
in Cankam literature. Narrinai 234 mentions Urantai with its 
Pankuni festival and Vafici (Karuvür) with its Ulli festival. The 
Pankuni festival seems to have been connected with the Colas 
from Cankam times. Thus Agamic modes of worship seem to 
have been superimposed on an earlier base. 

In Tiruvorriyür, till 1936 the Vattapparaiyamman was wor- 
shipped on a specified day in the year by an Uvacan, and a bull 
was sacrificed. There was a direct door leading to the shrine. The 
Kurukkal were not involved in the rites. After the rite was com- 
plete the temple was ritually cleansed with  mantras and 
samproksanam and it was then that the Brahmana kurukkal took 
over the normal duties.“ Pitariyamman of Tiruvārūr or 
Vattapparai of Tiruvorriyūr belong to what may be termed the 
village goddess, genre and share a chthonic character and a 
persistent association with fertility of the soil. It was true, by such 
ritual means, that sub-caste peasant tutelary deities and.their 
ritual personnel were amalgamated religiously into the Agamic 
fold and socially into the caste system. 
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The Uttaramērūr temple inscription provides an early example 
of such integration. Uttaramērūr land was a Brahmadeya, that is, 
a land collectively owned by Brāhmaņas. The temple inscriptions, 
however, refer to grants made by the sabhā (a committee consist- 
ing of Brāhmaņa representatives) for worship in temples dedi- 
cated to saptamātrkās (the seven mothers), particularly to Jyēsthā 
(goddess of poverty and misfortune but in some later works fully 
assimilated as one of the Saktis), and even more significantly to 
the pitāriyār, and to "the white one," Maturai Viran.” 

Thus the Brāhmaņas, serving as Saivite clerics, besides trans- 
forming these gods, secured for themselves the patronage of 
heterogeneous sections of the society. A parallel occurs at Madurai 
where the village goddess Cellattammā receives a special abhiseka 
at the Minaksi temple and is ceremonially wed to Cuntarēšvarar 
(Skt. Sundareš$vara)”, the form of Siva at Madurai. 


The Yānaiyērumperumparaiyan 

In the Pankuni Uttiram and other annual rites many people from 
various walks of life are ritually connected to the cultic deity and 
in return are given the mariyatai and a share of the offerings. The 
yanaiyerumperumparaiyan is an interesting institution. The follow- 
ing is the origin myth recounted by the present yānaiyērum- 
perumparaiyan.”! 

"There was a watchman called Kaņkuttikkavirāyan who was 
asked to guard the lands of the temple. A white elephant from the 
temple came repeatedly and devoured all the sugarcane. The 
king, believing the watchman to be careless, warned him that if 
he failed to catch the marauding beast within a week he would 
be executed. The clever wife of the downcast watchman set a trap 
and, as luck would have it, the elephant fell into it. The watchman, 
determined not to let the beast escape clung tightly and flew | 
heavenward. He thus managed to enter heaven where the gods 
were embarrassed by their uninvited guest. Indra, the king of 
Heaven promised to grant the watchman anything as long as he 
would agree to leave the heavens. The watchman desired only 
one thing—the Tyāgarāja icon. Indra tried to trick him by 
presenting him with seven identicial icons i.e. the Sapta Vitankar 
and he was asked to choose the right one. With divine intervention 
he chose the right one, for Tyāgarāja revealed a sign above the 
genuine icon. The sign was that of a tiny grasshopper 'pillaippücci". 
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The watchman brought the icon back to earth along with the 
white umbrella, the conch and the mirror. 

Since the watchman had forgotten to put his trust in Tyagaraja, 
at the time of crisis (i.e.when the king threatened to execute him) 
he was cursed to become a candala. Kankuttikkavirayan protested 
against the harshness of his punishment. Tyagaraja promised to 
recognise his great service in bringing the deity to earth, and in 
recognition of this, promised him that every year before the 
Brahmotsavam begins, the caņdāla would be ritually married in 
the temple and only after this event was complete could the rites 
of the temple begin.” This assured the caņdāla his place in the 
parish. The recurrence of a ‘bringing the image to earth’ motif by 
a person of a lower caste in this Tiruvarur story is worth noting. 

To this day, a complete wedding ceremony is repeated every 
year in the mantapa behind the flagstaff of the Tyagaraja temple. 
A tali—the insignia of a married woman is brought, and the 
wedding of the couple takes place in the presence of 
Aticantikécuvara (Skt. Adi Caņdikešvara) icon. The yanaiyérum- 
perumparaiyan is brought with all honours accorded to a king. 
Musicians and drummers follow him, and a white umbrella, a 
symbol of sovereignty,” is held over his head. He is then pre- 
sented with the Tyāgaparivattam, ‘mantle of Tyagaraja’ which is 
ceremonially tied around his head like a turban. He is then 
presented with a vésti (lower garment), nine kalams of paddy and 
other gifts. The office of the yanaiyérumperumparaiyan is a heredi- 
tary one and passes to the eldest son. The present officiant 
remembers the time they owned five vélis of land which was 
given to them by the temple. He recounts how his father, who had 
fallen on bad times, sold the land. 

The version of the story given by the yanaiyerumperumparaiyan 
is slightly different from the official version given by the priests 
and recounted in literature. The priestly version runs as follows: 
Indra, aided by the mortal king Mucukuntan, defeated the de- 
mons. He promised to give his ally anything he asked for. Indra 
was thinking only of his mundane possessions, wealth, elephant, 
etc., and had momentarily forgotten his most cherished posses- 
sion, the Tyāgarāja. He was, as seen in the chapter on the origin 
myth, forced to part with the icon. It was (according to this 
version of the myth), Indra who for his momentary lapse of bhakti 
was cursed to be born a candala, and the annual wedding rite 
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celebrates the wedding of Indra and Indrāņī in their form of 
candalas. Indra finally prays at Chidambaram to expiate for his 
sin. His mortal offspring are the hereditary office bearers called 
the yanaiyerumperuparaiyan. The title indicated his role as the 
rider of the elephant and in the Pankuni Uttiram festival it is this 
paraiyan who sits in front of the icon on the back of the elephant.” , 
This must have been unique for this finds special entry in general 
encyclopaedias like the Apitana Cintamani. The point of interest 
here is that the paraiyan was allowed till the dhvajastambha into the 
temple. As a paraiyan he would not have qualified for entry into 
the temple precincts. 

The caņdāla, as can be seen from these myths, was in some 
sense a pivotal point of social tension and by according him a 
ritual status, and incorporating him into the mariyātai scheme he 
was enfolded within the system. He was the paramount Indra but 
with a curse, the curse of candalahood, thus combining in himself 
a high ritual status with a low social status. Thus, the ` 
yanaiyerumperumparaiyan rides by the icon on an elephant's back, 
and thereby makes Tyāgarāja his tutelary deity and establishes a 
link with the higher gods. 

Moffatt records the rites associated with the worship of a 
village goddess by the Harijans. He records how the village 
goddess is transformed by the ritual actions of the community 
from a "predominantly low, hot and angry being into a higher 
beneficient being". Corresponding to the states of the goddess 
"sheis ritually serviced by the Harijan Pūjāri, the Valluvar purohita 
and the Brāhmaņa priest who actually ties the tāli on the neck of 
the goddess." 

It is interesting to note in this context that according to a recent 
demographical survey, a high percentage of the agrarian popula- 
tion in the Thafijavur district are parias and pallas, jointly called 
Ati Tirávita. The highest proportion is in the Nakapattanam 
taluq (where Tiruvārūr used to be situated, for it is presently in 
Tiruvarür taluq).” In Nākapattaņam taluq the percentage of 
pariahs in the agricultural labour sector is as high as 82% as 
compared with 60% for the whole district." The Thafjavur dis- 
trict has also the largest number of temples, with the fi pure 
standing at close to 1,500, and more than half of these are of Saiv 
denomination. Interestingly enough the district also has the larg- 
est Brahmana population in Tamilnadu, constituting 6% of the 
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total population, whereas the average for the State is 3%. This 
geographical area, thus, had the right mix to work out a symbiotic 
relationship between the higher and lower caste members of the 
cult. What is interesting is the persistence of the belief that the 
Tyagaraja was brought to the earth not by a Brahmana but by a 
man of a lower caste, either a pariah or a Cenkuntar (weaver) 
accompanying Mucukuntan. As Thafijavir is the rice bowl of 
Tamilnadu and grows one quarter of the total paddy of the State, 
the cooperation of 82% of the agricultural labour force was sought 
through different myths and rituals. 

That such ritual accommodation to people belonging to low 
castes was made from time to time in other parts of India also is 
evident by a study of cults like the Jagannatha where the Sabara 
tribe plays an important part. In fact there is so much similarity 
in the mythological origins of the Tyagaraja and Jagannatha that 
it would be a fruitful field of enquiry to make a comparative 
study. The Jagannatha is connected with a king Indradyumna, 
the Tyagaraja with a Mucukunda. Both are trinities and symboli- 
cally stand for all the qualities of the triad. Like the vitanka at 
Tiruvārūr, there is the Sudaršana emblem at Puri. The Sabara 
mythico-ritual traditions” have their parallel in the pariah tradi- 
tions of Tiruvarur temple. 

Eschmann in her study on the ‘Hinduisation of Tribal Deities 
in Orissa’ has pointed out how the Lingaraja temple in 
Bhubaneswar, which is believed to house a svayambhü linga is 
serviced by two classes of priests: “Brahmanas and a class called 
Badus who are ranked as $üdras and said to be of tribal origins". 
They are, she observes, “not only priests in this important temple; 
their duties bring them in the most intimate contact with the deity 
as his personal attendants. Only Badus are allowed to bathe the 
Lingaraja and to adorn him at the times of festivals and again 
only they are allowed to carry the processional image during 
religious processional rites. Without them, it is said, the god 
cannot ‘move one step’. The Badus are of course not allowed any 
contact with the bhoga or food offerings to the deity and have to 
leave the garbhagrha when food is offered to the god by a special 
class of Brahmin attendants.” 

Considering the very close relationship between the Colas and 
the Colagangas it is significant to see the similarities between the 
two regional traditions. That such accommodations were made 
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elsewhere for other ‘predominant’ communities becomes evident 
from the Nakapattanam temple where the "mariyatai' is accorded 
to the fishermen and their 'patron saint' Eripatta Nayanar of 
Periya Purāņam fame. 


The Tēvaratiyārs 

The other community to be very closely linked with the temple 
through the mariyatai scheme socially and ritually is the Tevaratiyar. 
They are traditionally a community of performing artists, whose 
lives and talents were dedicated to the service of the deity. Hart 
traces the existence of this class of dancing women, who were 
also courtesans, to a very early period of Tamil history.” Their 
exact role in society still needs to be investigated. They seem to 
have had some ritual function, for which reason they lived in a 
separate part of the city, and ultimately came to be associated 
with temples. 

Tiruvārūr, a traditional centre of dance and music, had a large 
body of dancers associated with the temple, as can be inferred 
from the inscriptions of Rajaraja.9 Tyāgarāja is invoked in a most 
touching manner in some of the hymns in which he is beseeched 
to protect the asesthetic sensibilities of the devotee,” for he, like 
the Nataraja, is regarded as the personification of the Arts.” 

A descendant of one of the Tēvaratiyār families connected with 
the worship of Tyagaraja of Tiruvārūr, and at present a lecturer 
in Tiruvaiyaru College, provided the information given below 
regarding the mariyātai that was and is still offered to her family 
in the temple. She was also the main informant regarding the 
links between several of the myths connected with the family of 
dancers and present day rituals in the temple.* Tilakamma claims 
to be from the Icai Vellala community and was married to a 
Brahmana. The Tevaratiyar are regarded by Thurston as a caste 
by themselves. He points out how many people who belong to 
this community affix the terms Pillai and Mutali to their names. 
These surnames are usually used by the Vellala and Kaikkola 
(weavers) communities "from which most of the dāsīs are re- 
cruited”.*t 

The above informant, P.R. Tilakammā and the elderly 
pārināyanam player, V. Natesan,* recounted how the institution 
of the Tevaratiyar was constituted at Tiruvārūr. There were two 
distinct groups of dancers, one dedicated to Tyagaraja and the 
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other to Kamalampal. Those dedicated to Tyāgarāja came, ac- 
cording to Tilakkama, from the konti family, to which she claims 
to belong. Interesting myths connect this family with the deity, 
as we shall presently see. 

Latchappa, another nagasvaram player at the temple, recounted 
the tradition as told him by his father, by which he identified 
three groups of dāsīs who performed before the Tyāgarāja. They 
were the Rājadāsīs, who are believed to "have performed dances 
even before the Brahmanas took over the temple", the natana 
dāsīs, who danced before the deity and the canniti dāsīs who sang 
at the performances. Apart from these he corroborated 
Tilakamma's account of the other two categories viz. the Tyāgarāja 
dasis and the Kamalampal dasis. 

The two nāgasvaram players gave a graphic description of the 
dance that was performed at Cāyāraksai, which commenced 
from the first prakara to the accompaniment of the mrdanga. Pure 
dance or nrtta was danced from the Rajanarayana mantapa to the 
Gane§a shrine.** While the cinnamurai dāsīs (again another set of 
classification based on age, this term denoting those under 50) 
danced, the periyamurai (the older women, over 50 years of age), 
dressed in white with their hair tied in a ‘Siva knot’ sang. On 
important occasions when the Tyagaraja was taken to the 
Vasantamantapam, then jatisvaram, varnam, padam and tillānā 
were danced before the deity. Whilst the order of the dances 
performed, as recounted by the nagasvaram players, was possibly 
a 19th century innovation,” the basic rules of the ritual seem to 
have been known from early times, for Cola inscriptions refer to 
Vitivitanka (Tyāgarāja) sitting in the Tēvaciriyamaņtapam 
(Skt. Devasrayamandapam) and watching the dance of Talaikoli or 
the chief dancer.” Their importance in the ritual is made evident 
by the Tiruvorriyür record, which recounts a prolonged dispute 
between the dancers and the temple authorities. The dancers, in 
protest against their working conditions and dissatisfied with the 
allocation of functions assigned to them went on strike.” Three 
different epigraphs record the nature of disputes and the meth- 
ods by which they were finally settled.” The nāgasvaram player at 
the Tiruvarür temple belonged to the mélakkaran caste. According 
to him most dēvadāsīs also belonged to this sub caste. 

Tilakamma, as mentioned earlier, comes from the family called 
Konti, who were exclusively dedicated to Tyāgarāja. The family 
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name is interesting, for Appar in one of his hymns, refers to it and 
uses it as an epithet for Nilotpalampal, the consort of Tyagaraja.?! 
The Tēvaratiyār are ritually wed to the deity and the kurukkal ties 
the tali round their necks on behalf of the deity. Tilakammā 
recounted the event with great emotion and narrated how in 
traditional society, the Tēvaratiyār relinquished their status as 
dancers at the age of forty, when they symbolically took off their 
nose-ring and took to wearing only white garments, and were 
engaged in singing and teaching the next generation of singers 
and dancers. Thus the epithet ‘konti’ used for the consort of 
Tyāgarāja was aptly applied to the family dedicated to serving 
the deity as his spouses. 

The word ‘konti’ is provided with several meanings in the 
Tamil Lexicon.” The two most relevant in the present context are 
'one who is stubborn' and 'one captured in war as booty'. That 
Tévaratiyar were often recruited from the ranks of women war 
captives makes the latter meaning a plausibility. Tilakamma 
believes that it was their resolute will to serve Tyāgarāja, a 
resolution tantamount to stubbornness, that gave rise to the ex- 
pression ‘konti’. It is in this context that Appar uses it to refer to 
Nilotpalampal. Pattinappalai (VV. 246-49) uses the term kontimakalir 
in the sense of captive women who performed menial duties in 
the temple. Thus the concept of "konti" women engaged in ritual 
worship can be traced to Cankam literature. 

Tilakammā recounted the details of the special mariyatai that 
was given to her family by the Tiruvarür temple authorities. She 
is the last of the line to have been thus dedicated, for the institu- 
tion of Tevaratiyar was declared illegal by Act of Parliament.” 

When a lady belonging to the family of Tēvaratiyār of Tyāgarāja 
died, her body was brought before the gopuram of the shrine and 
the kurukkaļ duly honoured it by placing a garland of red water- 
lilies taken from the icon and sprinkling the body with the holy 
water taken from the shrine. These were the last rājamariyātai 
performed for the devoted dancer. While alive she received the 
usual honours of parivattam (a piece of cloth taken from the icon) 
and prasādam (food blessed by the deity). They were, in the past, 
endowed with land, money and other essential commodities. 

Tilakammā recounts the story often told in her family of how 
her grandmother Kamalampal was once stopped from entering 
the temple as the kurukkals put a rival claimant as being the real 
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representative of the ‘konti’ family and worthy of receiving the 
mariyātai. Kamalampal, disguised as a Brāhmaņa woman, wear- 
ing the nine yard saree, entered the temple precints without being 
detected, and danced in such a professional manner that her 
claims were soon upheld by the audience present.” 

Several interesting myths are known about the Tyāgarāja 
Tēvaratiyār and some of them, like the famous episode in 
Māņikkanācciyār's life, are painted on the walls of the 
Nilotpalampal temple.” Furthermore, a separate temple called 
the Manikkanacciyarkoyil is dedicated to this saintly courtesan. 

The Tiruvarur dancers claimed their descent from 
Paravainacciyar, the first wife of Cuntarar who was a Rudraganika 
(a dancer at the shrine of Siva). Several temple dancers bore the 
name Paravai and a famous woman by that name was a compan- 
ion of Rajendra I and accompanied him in his royal chariot to the 
Tiruvārūr temple and lit a temple lamp. The spot where they 
stood and worshipped was given a special importance and the 
epigraphs tell us that a big temple lamp was installed there to 
mark the occasion. Paravaiyār, the wife of Cuntarar was al- 
ready given a semi-divine status in the Periya Purāņam for she 
was none other than the divine attendant of Parvati in heaven and 
was sent to earth so that she might marry the saint Cuntarar. To 
this day the icons of Cuntarar and Paravaiyār receive worship in 
the temple at Tiruvārūr.” 

The myth of the courtesan Māņikkanācciyār is recounted in the 
Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ,”* without however mentioning her by name. She 
is believed to have been a great dancer and a staunch devotee of 
Tyagaraja. Once, the deity appeared to her in the guise of a poor 
old man, but an ardent devotee of Tyāgarāja sporting all the 
external insignia of the atiyār or slave of Siva. She received her 
guest with great hospitality and, when he asked her to spend the 
night with him, she readily agreed simply because he was an 
atiyār, though all he could offer her in return was a rosary. The 
old man, at the end of a night's amorous dalliance, died. 
Māņikkanācciyār, felt a spiritual union with the atiyār as a Saiva 
devotee and ascended the funeral pyre of the old man, thereby 
fulfilling the vows of a satt. She is a much-venerated figure and 
has been elevated almost to the status of a saint. The noble harlot 
is a persistent motif in Indian literature. 

Another story narrated by Tilakammā centred around yet 
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another ancestor called Kontiyamma. The lady was asked to 
attend the chariot festival by the king. Being of a reserved 
temperament and an ardent devotee of Tyāgarāja she shunned all 
public exposure and so refused to attend. The chariot came in 
front of her house and stopped. Not all the efforts of the people 
present could make it budge an inch. This motif of the stuck 
chariot appears repeatedly in Tamil] temple myths as pointed out 
by Shulman.? The king sent her a further request and, suspecting 
the king's motives, Koņtiyammā said that if what the king said 
were true and if the Tyāgarāja would not move without her 
offering ritual worship, then she would come outside; but, if all 
this be untrue, then with her first touch of the chariot she would 
cast off her mortal frame and be joined with Tyāgarāja. The story 
then goes on to tell how she touched the chariot and fell dead and 
thus obtained her moksa. This myth, according to Tilakammā is 
the origin of the temple ritual by which the Tevaratiyar have to 
perform worship before the chariot can start. The late Tyāgarāja 
Mutaliyār of Vatapatimankalam and a hereditary trustee of the 
Tyāgarāja temple invited Tilakamma to officiate in this ritual 
when the Ter, ‘chariot’, festival was resumed after a long period 
of lapse in the mid-sixties. This was inaugurated with the patron- 
age of Mr. Karunanidhi, the then Chief Minister of Tamilnadu, 
who strangely enough is a self-proclaimed atheist. The socio- 
political impact of the chariot festival was not lost on this astute 
politician.’ 

The caste and the constitution of the community of Tévaratiyar 
from whom many of the nattuvanars or dance-masters originate 
is not homogeneous. The informants referred to above all re- 
garded themselves as Icai Vellalas as mentioned earlier. Fuller 
has pointed out how this caste name is a relatively modern 
coinage and was formally adopted at a caste conference in 1947. 
Tilakammā's husband was a Brahmana and her family tradition 
had it that her great-grandmother bore the children of Muttusvami 
Diksita, the great composer.’ It was their training and initiation 
that qualified a person to be a temple dancer, not her caste. 

From inscriptional sources it seems that, while some Tēvaratiyār 
were sold to the temple and branded with the marks of the 
temple, others offered themselves voluntarily and some seemed 
to have married and settled down, in the manner of Paravaiyar 
marrying Cuntarar. Inscription 147 of 1912 records the name of 
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a dancer, Caturan Caturi who was not only married, but seemed 
to have been wealthy enough to bequeath land to the temple. 
Monier Williams in his Brahmanism and Hinduism (cited by 
Thurston) writes that some Devadāsīs amassed huge fortunes 
and many spent it on works of piety. He adds, "Here and there 
Indian bridges and other useful public works owe their existence 
to the liberality of the frail sisterhood". The fact that the dancers 
all traced their geneology through the maternal line leads to the 
assumption that several of them were born out of wedlock. 

At Tiruvorriyür, the chief trustee explained how in former 
times the dancing girls were divided into two classes, Valankai 
and Itankai (right and left-handed castes) and the former danced 
before Tyagaraja, the latter before Vativutaiyamman. Thurston” 
records how when a Kaikkoladasi dies no piija is performed in the 
temple till the corpse is disposed of as the idol being her husband 
has to observe the rites of pollution. Incidentally, the term kaikol 
in the above phrase refers to the weaver community. Devadasis 
were the only women who could adopt girls on their own right. 
Thus their caste, ritual and legal status seem to have varied and 
whether this was simply determined by the power of the patron, 
it is difficult to tell. While some dancers seem to have been 
oppressed workers as is evident from the strike at Tiruvorriyür 
referred to above, others seem to have been powerful royal par- 
amours and yet others high class courtesans. Some seem to have 
had only the choice of ritual suicide to avoid the unwanted 
attention of a royal paramour, as is reflected in the myth of 
Kontiyamma. 


The Vilupparaiyans | 
The other community of people who held special mariyatai rights 
in the Tiruvārūr temple were the Vilupparaiyans, also called 
vilpperumār. They belong to a hereditary family connected with 
the Pankuni Utsavam and they are the repositories of the secret 
technique of rituals of tying the banana fibre cords to the pole and 
suspending the deity in such a manner as to enable the icon to 
imitate the ajapā dance. Mr. Daksiņāmūrti is the present recipient 
of the honour and the following account was provided by him:™ 
"The important officials in the temple are the nāyinār (the 
Sivacarya, i.e. kurukkal), Paramarayar (people involved with the 
decoration of the icon, not its worship), otuvar (the singer of the 
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Tēvāram) and the Vilupperumār (Vilupparaiyans.) 

Even about fifty years ago only the Vilupperumārs were al- 
lowed to carry the icon in processions. They had to be strong for 
no change of hands was allowed till the prescribed pauses. They 
carried the poles bearing the icon on their shoulders and initiated 
the movement of the ajapānatanam to the accompaniment of eigh- 
teen kinds of instruments and the tompai dance.” Daksiņāmūrti 
recollected how his grandfather Cāmināta Piļļai once rescued the 
icon from a great fire. They regard their community. as specially 
appointed watchmen of the Tyāgarāja icon. They received no 
salaries, but the arcanai (money) during the procession was shared 
by the Paramarāyar and vilupperumār. During the procession they 
(i.e. the vilupperumār) were entrusted with the safekeeping of all 
the ornaments and jewellery. 

As in the case of the Tēvaratiyār, they were also given special 
last rites. The bodies of dead members of the community were 
brougtt to the eastern gopuram and it was after the dead man was 
honoured with sandal paste, rose water and vibhūti (sacred ash) 
and covered with the parivattam taken from the icon, that the 
corpse was taken to the cremation-ground. 

Tradition has it that Tyāgarāja had twelve thousand atiyar and 
hence the Tēr had to be dragged by twelve thousand people, two 
thousand on each side of the hexagonal chariot. Daksiņāmūrti 
explained the symbolism of the chariot as the Meru, the four 
horses as the four Vedas, the charioteer as Brahmā and the 64 
pillars supporting the roof of the chariot as the 64 arts, and the six 
wheels as the six systems of philosophy. The symbolism of the 
chariot is explained in exactly the same manner in the 
Mucukundasahasranamam. Late Mutaliyar, the grandfather of the 
present trustee of the ulturai kattalai (one of the trusts) is said to 
have slept by the side of the chariot on the floor along with the 
Vilupperumār for the whole duration of the festival. Thus these 
ritual officiants were given considerable ritual status by the temple 
administrators. 

The term Vilupparaiyan, as they are often called, is an intrigu- 
ing expression. It is popularly explained by the belief that since 
the icon, which was tossed up and down in the performance of 
the ajapānatanam, fell on the shoulders of the carriers they were 
called Vilupparaiyans (after the Tamil word vilu, meaning 'to fall'. 
They are the ajapa dancers inasmuch as they are the people 
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responsible for the movement. 

What makes the name Vilupparaiyan intriguing is that it oc- 
curs several times in inscriptions from Tiruvarür. In the second 
regnal year of Rajadhiraja II (i.e. 1164 or 1168 4.p.), a donor by | 
the name of Palaiyanurutaiyan Vétavanamutaiyan Ammai Appan 
alias Rājarāja Vilupparaiyan of Menmalai Palaiyanürnatu in 
Jayankonta Colamantalam donated some land to the temple. 
This land had been bought from a mūvāyirattil oruvan, (lit.one 
of the three thousand), a collective number usually used to rep- 
resent the priests of Chidambaram) and hence possibly refers to 
one of the three thousand of the Diksita community from 
Chidambaram.'* The same donor with the same epithet is men- 
tioned in several other inscriptions.'* That a relative of the 
donor of the above epigraphs was a well-known figure in the 
court of Rājarāja II and, in fact, was responsible for restoring him 
to power in troubled times is clear from other inscriptions." The 
donor himself is known from several epigraphs from 
Vedaranyam, Tiruvalankatu, Tiruvalanculi and Patticuram. 
Vilupparaiyan is a title bestowed by the king. 

Noboru Karashima records the names of several donors to 
temples bearing the title Vilupparaiyan. They came from 
Tontaimantalam (Tiruvorriyūr), Colamantalam (several) and 
Pantimantalam. It is therefore tempting to conclude that the 
community that regards itself as the custodian of the Tyāgarāja, 
the watchman of the deity, and now connected only by ritual ties 
to the deity, could well have descended from a family of title 
holders in the 12th century a.D. The connection between Cola 
royalty and the Tyagaraja was a very intimate one as we shall see 
in the next chapter. If this ancestry of the Vilupparaiyans of 
Vetavanam could be established, then, on a sociological plane, it 
would seem that there were families of certain feudatory groups 
such as the Vilupparaiyan who held power in court and were 
connected to the state cult by ritual ties. The family of 
Daksinamurti regard themselves as belonging to a separate caste 
but most akin to the Técikar (Vellalas), though they share arcanai 
rights with Paramarayar. The family of Daksinamürti live in the 
Pitarikoyil street and he believes that there are less than fifty 
members of this community living in Tiruvārūr and nearby areas. 

Interestingly enough the Vedaranyam kurukkal also recounted 
the connection between Tyagaraja and the Vilupparaiyans. The 
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parivattam and prasādam were regularly given to them on all 
. festive occasions. Prasādams were given in the form of twenty or 
thirty huge balls of rice called pattaicātam, and all other offerings 
to the temple were distributed to them. While going through the 
‘Rajan kattaļai tittam', or list? of expenditure incurred by this 
particular trust, an interesting item recorded was the price of 
cloth which was offered as Parivattam to the Vilupparaiyan for the 
rahasyam (secret). It reads: "-ivarahasyam pati kūli”, Rs. 30 per 
metre and so total Rs. 217.00, and the quality of cloth was re- 
corded as kucumpamal, a kind of muslin cloth. This item was 
recorded in 1970 as part of the expenditure of the Ārudrā daršanam 
rites. It was difficult to obtain other sheets of the account book 
from the trust officials. 

In 1970, when the Ter or chariot was revived after a number of 
years, it was equipped with iron axles, automatic brakes, tractor 
wheels and other modern innovations and so pulling the ter was 
no longer a herculean task! The icon, however, which is believed 
to weigh over 200 lbs was still carried on the shoulders of the 
carriers. Daksiņāmūrti is the only one of the Vilupparaiyan family 
still associated with the secret of tying the banana fibre (pullatantu) 
and suspending the icon. The people who carried it in 1970 came 
from all communities and were volunteers. The fer has again 
been suspended for some time due to internal disputes. 

At Tiruvorriyūr the band of people who carry the Tyāgarāja 
icon are called Civantanki and they came from the Kaikkolar 
(weaver) community and until the 1930s were the only people 
who could carry the icon in procession. One is to presume that 
the Kaikkolar were an important people in the environs of this 
particular temple as they sit on councils, deliberate and pass 
judgements with other representatives. Noboru Karashima has 
pointed out how the title viluppa was added to araiyan (aracan) 
= ruler. These were feudal titles bestowed by the Cola monarch. 
In Vēdāraņyam, as seen earlier, one finds mention of 
Vilupparaiyans—both in inscriptions and from contemporary 
informants. 

It would be impossible to study in one chapter the various 
classes of participants in temple rituals who were given a socio- 
religious standing by the temple and amalgamated into the Agamic 
system through the ritual of “mariyatai” or honours. The study 
is, therefore, in this respect restricted to only a limited but repre- 
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The Otuvār, Brahmarāyar and Nayinàr 

There are two ūtuvār at present in the temple maintained by 
Ulturai and Rajan Kattalais. The otuvar, involved with the singing 
of Tévaram, belong to the Técikar community and are regarded as 
a special section of the Vellala community. They are also called 
the pantarams; and more will be said of this community in connec- 
tion with the study of the role of Vellala mathas. In the present 
context it is interesting to trace the development of the institution 
of Tēvāram singers as recorded in inscriptions. The earliest refer- 
ence to the Tévaram is in an inscription of the 9th century A.D., 
although some scholars take the term Tēvāram in the epigraph to 
denote pūjā generally and not the singing of the hymns of the 
three Saiva saints. Images of the saints were regularly conse- 
crated from the 10th century A.D. and became almost a regular 
feature of temple worship by the 13th century a.p.'” 

Today in the Tiruvārūr temple during the paktakatci 
(Skt. bhaktakaksi) festival which is celebrated to honour the saints 
the Kārkāta Vellalas play an important role. The procession 
(purappātu) of the saints is managed by the kārkāta Vellālas and the 
cost (ubhayam) is borne by the stallholders of Vijayapuram, the 
market area of Tiruvarur. 

In the Tiruvarur temple the kurukkal services consist of two 
classes of rights: pūjā rights and sthanam rights. Pūjā rights 
involve attending to the worship ceremonies and rituals con- 
ducted in the temple. These are the prerogatives of the nayinar. 
There are two nāyinār in the temple. They perform the ritual 
ablutions (abhiseka), offer praises (arcanai) and food offering 
(prasadam). There are assistant nāyinār, young men who cannot 
perform all functions because they are bachelors. When the 
Tirumukham is written, which is an invitation, or more precisely, 
an announcement of the dates of the festivals, the special honour 
goes to the ‘writer’ who is called Tamil moli pantaram. The 
invitation itself is an interesting document. It begins in Sanskrit 
with Subhamastu (May it be auspicious) and the Jagat traya nirvāņa 
dhāraņa kāraņa tat idam šāsanam, etc. 'for the well-being of the 
three worlds is this proclamation issued'. After the initial intro- 
duction the invitation is in Tamil. What is further interesting is 
that it is the saint Cuntarar, the alter ego of Tyagaraja in whose 
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name the invitations are issued. It is issued in the name of Sambh 
Alāla Sundara the saint Cuntarar) the Vantontar (the friend) and 
the tānamahēcuvara (deity or the administrators of the deity's 
needs) in Tamil. | 

The sthānam rights lie with the Paramarāyars(Brahmarāyars). 
They have the key to the doors. The Paramarāyar are assistants 
to the nāyinār in the worship of the deity. Their main function is 
to decorate the deity and give the nāyinār the objects needed for 
worship. Each of the above rights has an office and specified 
initiation-rites attached to it. They were originally intended to be 
purely hereditary offices but such a practice is no longer feasible 
as the younger members of the priestly family are increasingly 
branching off to the cities in quest of more lucrative fields of 
employment. 

Both the nāyinār and the brahmarāyar are Sivacaryas or those 
Brāhmaņas who are initiated into Saiva rites. They are according 
to the Agamas descended from the five sages Kaušika, Bharadvāja, 
Gotama, Agastya and Durvāsa, who were believed to have been 
initiated by the five faces of Siva. Thus only Sivācāryas belonging 
to these five lineages are allowed to officiate at the Tiruvārūr 
temple. Since some texts replace Gotama with Atri, members of 
the Atreya gotra are also permitted to act as officiants. The 
‘Nityarcanavidhi’ of the Karanagama defines the five kinds of Saivas 
as follows: 

" Anādi Siva is the Lord Siva himself; Ādi Saivas are the Siva 
Brahmanas; Mahāšaivas are the other Brahmanas (i.e. not be- 
longing to the above gotras); Anu Saivas are ksatriyas and Avāntara 
Saivas are Sūdras”. The Adi Saivas, according to this text were 
appointed by Ādi Siva to perform worship for the well-being of 
others (the community, etc., i.e. parārthapūjā). Others can, with 
proper initiation perform ātmārtha pūjā, i.e. for individual well- 
being as distinguished from collective well-being. Thus even 
Brahmanas belonging to other gotras were not allowed to do puja 
for the general weal according to the Āgamas. Parārthapūjā, i.e. 
pūjā for common well-being is defined as pūjā to a linga installed 
in a temple or a svayambhu linga, while ātmārtha is defined as 
worship to the linga given by a guru. Detailed codes of the 
geographical limits of the temple to which each caste could enter 
are worked out in the Agamas, where even the kings are allowed 
to enter only up to the ardhamantapa or the hall just at the entrance 
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of the garbhagrha."° 

There are five Paramarayar and four Nūyinār families in 
Tiruvārūr at the time of writing. Many of the Paramarayar have 
had no Diksà rites. The nāyinār are not allowed to work in any 
other Saiva temples. They are related in a special manner to the 
Tyāgarāja. Thus there is a kind of guild monopoly, geocentricity 
and caste requirement which characterises the constitution of the 
priests in this temple. Both their economic plight and their social 
status have plummetted down over the years as the temple 
clientele is dwindling. 


Kaikkolar 

The professional association of the weaving community with the 
temple is defined by their weaving the Tyaga parivattam or the 
sacred cloth covering the conical object to the right of the Siva 
image in the Tyāgarāja trinity. There was a very significant ritual 
performed in Tiruvārūr in the past, which has now been discon- 
tinued for over ten years, during which the innermost prākāra of 
the shrine was covered with sheets of cotton cloth and after due 
worship was offered to the deity, the cloth was distributed 
amongst the ritual officiants which included the donor Kaikkolar. 
This rite was called the niraipaļi and the Rājankattaļai in 1970 
spent Rs. 40 on this, while the other kattalais contributed an equal 
amount, totalling Rs.460.00. This again is recorded in the 'tittam' 
list of the Rajankattalai. Money was paid as coolie wages to the 
people who carried the cloth, laid it, cut it and distributed it,!!! 
while the actual cloth was distributed as a temple honour. 

The kaikkolar are also called cenkuntar and in the chapter on 
Tyàgaraja mythology we have seen how the icon is believed to 
have been brought to earth by the cenkuntar chief, who was the 
commander of the army of the king, Muckunatan. This event, as 
we have seen, was commemorated by Ottakküttar in the 
Ittiyelupatu. Thus, besides being weavers they were also involved 
in leading armies and sitting in investigatory councils on temple 
disputes. 

The Pattunūlkārars, of Gujrati extraction, from Saurastra were 
obviously a later wave of migrants. The process of integrating 
new arrivals into the traditional fold is an interesting subject for 
study. When the Saurāstra Brahmanas arrived in large numbers 
in Tamilnadu they were integrated into the Tamil fold by provid- 
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ing the Tamil deity Aiyanar or Šāstā with a Saurāstran weaver 
bride. To this day the Saurāstra Brāhmaņa weavers offer dowry 
in several Aiyanar shrines on festival days. 

The Tiruvorriyūr epigraph records a temple investigation into 
the conduct of Tévaratiyar and istapāttāliyār, and the council that 
sat to decide the issues consisted of the head of the bhiksa matha, 
the tānattār or trustees, the viracolanukkar and the kaikkolar." 

The kaikkolar and cenkuntar are now officially classified as 
belonging to the backward community by the Government of 
Tamilnadu. Thus, they too, like the Rathakaras or chariot makers 
seem to have slid down the social scale when the caste system 
was organized on a more orthodox mould in the Vijayanagara 
and Nāyaka time. 

The Viracēlanukkār seem to have been a class of soldiers and are 
referred to in inscriptions from Tiruvārūr, Tiruvorriyūr, 
Vedaranyam, etc.!? They are referred to fondly as nam makkal or 
‘our people’ by Vitivitankar' who is also said to have granted 
land to the dramatist who composed an eulogy on them." The 
dramatist was called Punkoyil Nampi and so seems to have been 
himself connected with punkoyil (the Tamil texts often refer to the 
Tyāgarāja shrine by this name). The Vīracēlanukkār may then well 
be connected with the myth of the nine soldiers given by Murukan 
to Mucukuntan, credited with bringing Tyāgarāja to the earth, 
and that could well account for their being referred to as nam 
makkal (our sons or our people). The Tiruppērūr temple in the 
suburbs of Madras has images of the nine warriors on its pillars. 
An inscription from Vedaranyam refers to a throne called the 
Viracolan, which was given as a gift to the temple by 
Vīracēļanukkan.''* Thus Parantaka I, who bore the title Viracolan, 
seems to have had a regiment of bodyguards who helped him to 
establish Cola rule and they are closely connected with the 
Tyagaraja icon. This theme will be explored in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Thus we see that a study of the myths and the ritual manifes- 
tation of the cult worship reveal a particular typology. The cult, 
as is evident, provided a substantial social bond and defined the 
relationship and hierarchy of the believers. There is, we have 
seen, an extremely intricate interplay between individual mystic 
experience in religion and the various forms of institutional ex- 
pression and both these aspects define the parameters of this cult. 
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In the next chapter we shall explore the administrative struc- 
ture of the Tyagaraja temple of Tiruvarür and study the rise of 
Saiva Vellala mathas, which played an important part in the 
management of the vast estates of the temple. Several members 
of the ritual personnel such as the cooks, who are Smārta 
brahmanas and other functionaries, like the water carriers, lamp- 
lighters, etc., are not discussed since they had no special mariyatai 
in the temple. Their roles were thus simply functional with no 
special ritual status attached to them. 


NOTES 


1. Otto, Rudolf, The Idea of the Holy, trans. J. W. Harvey, London, O.U.P., 1970. 
The holy was referred to by Otto as the 'numinous' and was characterised by 
something esoteric and was beyond ethical and rational considerations. 

2. Weber, Max, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, New York, O.U.P., 
1947, pp. 358-60. 

3. See O'Dea, F. and Aviad, Janet, The Sociology of Religion, New Jersey, Prentice 
Hall, 1983, p.25. 

4. Weber, op. cit., passim. 

5. See Eisenstadt, S.N., Kahane, R. and Shulman, D., (ed.), Orthodoxy, Heterodoxy 
and Dissent in India, Mouton, Berlin, New York, Amsterdam 1984, for an 
interesting collection of papers which analyses the impact of dissent and 
heterodox movements on the Hindu-Buddhist institutional framework of 
culture. Of particular interest are Eisenstadt's paper on ‘Dissent, heterodoxy 
and civilization dynamics’, pp. 1-9, and Shulman’s ‘The Enemy Within Ideal- 
ism and Dissent in South Indian Hinduism’, pp. 11-55. 

6.  Mīņātcicuntaram Pillai, Tiyākarājalīlaikal, Madras, 1928 contains only 13 līlais. 
The author was the official Tami] scholar (vidvan) of the Tiruvavatuturai 
atinam and composed this work in 1845. He states in the introduction that 
despite all his efforts he could not trace the rest of the līlais. Piccantarkoyil 
Irācakēpāla Pillai (ed.), Tiyākarājalīlaikal, in 4 vols., Sri Rangam, Vani Vilas 
Press, 1952-64 contains 362 līlais and is a modern Tamil prose version of what 
is originally believed to have been a Sanskrit work. 

7. See Tarumai Citamparanata Munivar, Nana Pirakāca Manmiyam, unpublished 
Mss. in Tarumapuram collection. For the literary references to this eminent 
member of the Tiruvārūr literati see COmacuntara Tēcikar, Tamil Pulavar 
Varalaru, 16th century, Madras, 1936. 

8. Cited by Mu. Arunacalam, Tamil Ilakkiya Varalāru, Patinārām nürrantu, (16th 
century) pp. 280-81. The refrain in these ten verses goes 'arava kinkini kal katti 
ariyacanattirukkum karunanitiyai yarürir kaņtār piravi kanare', Ibid., p. 281. 

9. This is unusual, for the main deity is always worshipped in the garbhagrha 
with no windows to let in light. The Tyāgarāja icon is actually in the 
ardhamantapa and has definitely been so from the 16th century as can be seen 
from literary references. The main sanctum, which is rectangülar in shape is 
locked and there is a persistent speculation amongst local people and scholars 
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that it once housed a reclining image of Visnu. If this were so, it could 
possibly have been removed during the reign of Kulottunka II, when a strong 
sectarian bias was noticeable and Kulóttunka is said to have cast the image of 
Govindarāja at Tillai into the sea. Vide Infra p. 113. f.n. 51. 

"— tuntupatta acapā niruttam acaiyumpati tanticaiyum vakaiyarulvay inru". See 
Cómacuntara Tecikar, op. cit. p. 29. Nana Pirakāca Manmiyam and Guru 
Nanacampantarcaritra cankirakam describe this incident and also describe the 
guru bhakti of Nanacampantar, the founder of Tarumapuram ātīņam towards 
his guru Kamalai Nanapirakacar of Tiruvārūr: These works provide interest- 
ing information on several episodes in the life of Kamalai Nanapirakacar. On 
returning from Kāšī he is said to have composed the Tiyākarāja Pallu and it is 
believed that this Pallu provided the lyrics for dances by the rudrakanikai 
during the Avani pavitrotsava. Cited by Mu. Aruņācalam, op. cit., p. 267. For 
the Pallu itself see Ātmanātha Tēcikar, Cēlamaņtalacatakam, Ed. S. Comacuntara 
Tēcikar, Tranquabar, 1916, p. 84. 

Mucukundasahasranamam, Inv. 996. 

I have tried to trace the original manuscript but with no success. The Vàni 
Vilas Press referred me to a certain Sri Venkatarāma Šāstrikāļ of Ammāļ 
Agrahāram, Tiruvaiyāru, who was the proof reader of the mss. He informed 
me that he had proof-read the Tami] prose version, which was contained in a 
closely written paper mss., which looked according to our informant "about 
a hundred years old" and which claimed to be a copy of a Sanskrit original. 
This could well have been the press copy of the Late V.I. Parivattam Mutaliyar 
referred to earlier. Veņkatarāmašāstrikā] could remember nothing else except 
that Irácakopàla Pillai was very excited about the find and spent a huge sum 
of money in trying to publish it and that publication was held up several times 
because of his inability to raise the necessary funds. The subject matter of the 
stories contained in this work and the general treatment of the subject make 
it almost certain that it is an authentic work. The Tamil scholar Vellaivaranar, 
on looking at the work believed it to be an authentic work on the basis of its 
stylistic organisation and content. What is intriguing, however, is that the 
most well known līlais, like his acting as a messenger of love for Cuntarar, his 
secret vision granted to Cuntarar when he incurred the wrath of Viranmintàr 
and stories of this nature do not find mention in this large collection. It seems 
to have been composed with the clear aim of extolling Cola royalty and the 
explicit purpose of winning converts for the cult from all sections of the 
populace, given the constraints of the caste system. It has a strong Saiva 
Siddhānta tinge and I believe that it is a genuine work written like the 
Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam from an earlier, presumably 12th - 13th century version, 
now lost. The present version is hence a prose rendering of a Tami] work of 
the 16th century which was based on oral tradition and presumably an earlier 
text. The nayanmar by then had ceased to have any immediate relevance. It 
is hence a much later tradition that is recorded. It seems most likely to have 
been composed in the troubled times of Kulóttunka III when every need was 
felt for legitimising a tottering royalty. 

Perumparrappuliyür Nampi, Tiruvalavayutaiyar Tiruvilaiyatar Purānam com- 
posed in the 13th century and Paraficēti, Tiruvilaiyatar Puranam. An annotated 
edition of this work was published in Madurai, 1973. Paraficoti also wrote the 
Vétaranniya Māhātmyam. Present day Vedāraņyam is one of the Tyāgarāja 
cultic centres. 
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Personal interviews during several visits to Tiruvārūr between October 1981 
and August 1983. 

The Sivácáryas of the Tiruvárür temple claim descent from Durvāsa and trace 
the origin of their title nāyiņār to the eye of Durvāsa, the krodhabhatfirakn. 
Durvāsa is claimed to be the founder of both the Trika system of Kashmir and 
the Sri-Vidya. Thus, these kurukkaļ could well be the descendants of the 
followers of the Golaki matha, again belonging to the Durvasa sampradāya or 
lineage which had a strong centre in Tiruvārūr. 

Regarding Akorapantaram, one of the trustees, and a member of the Velakuricci 
matha, see ARE 1946-47, 16 and 18. These Copper Plates were in the posses- 
sion of Thafijavür Tami] University, Dept. of Epigraphy in December 1982. 
The first mention of this is in the Tanjore Gazeteer, Vol. II, p. 257. Also v. 84 of 
Cólamantalacatakam. For dating of Velakkuriccimatha see ARE 1927-28, No.77, 
dated Šaka 1581 = 1659. 

SII XVII, No. 603 and ARE 1908, No. 479. See Derrett, J.D.M., Two Epigraphs 
on Rathakāras and Kammalas', K.A. Nilakantha Sastri 80th Birthday Felicitation 
Volume, Madras, 1971, pp. 32-35. Also reprinted in Derrett, J.D.M., Essays in 
Classical and Modern Hindu Law, Vol. I., London, E.J. Brill, 1976. 

Sastri, K.A.N., Cólas, pp. 454 and 456. He believes that it is only in modern 
usage that the term kaikkolar has assumed the meaning of weavers and that in 
Cēļa times it was used to refer to a regiment. However, like in other broad 
caste groups of artisans there seems to have been several professional occu- 
pational groups included within the large caste group. The armed wing of the 
kaikkēļars could well have belonged to the Itarkai or left handed groups, who 
clashed so often with the right handed or valankai castes. 
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See also Cohn, Bernard S. and Marriott, Mckim, ‘Networks and Centres in the 
Integration of Indian Civilisation', Journal of Social Research, Vol. I, No. 1, 1958, 
pp. 1-8. 

Stein, Burton, Temples in Tamiļ Country 1300-1750 A.D.', Indian Economic 
and Social History Review, Vol. TV, 1977, pp. 11-47. For other works of the 
author see Bibliography. 

Arjun, Appadorai, "Kings Sects and Temples', Indian Economic and Social His- 
tory Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, 1977, pp. 47-73. This article has also been 
reproduced in Stein, Burton (ed.), South Indian Temples. This is a chapter of his 
doctoral thesis, which has since been published as Worship and Conflict in South 
India in the Colonial Period - The Párthasarathi Temple, a Case Study, Cambridge 
University Press, 1981. Breckenridge, Carol Appadorai, The Minaksi 
Cuntaresvara Temple - Worship and Endowments in South India, 1833 - 1925. 
(Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 1976). 

Appadorai, op. cit., p. 18. Also Appadorai and Breckenridge, Carol, The South 
Indian Temple: Authority, Honour and Redistribution', Contributions of Indian 
Sociology, New Series, December 1976. 

Appadorai, op. cit., p. 18. 

Ibid. 


Baker, C.J. and Washbrook, D.A., South India: Political Institutions and Political 
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Changes, 1880-1940. See also Washbrook, D.A., The Emergence of Provincial 
Politics, sections under the heading Temples'. Also Baker, C.J., Temples and 
Political Development' in Baker and Washbrook, Political Institutions. 

27. Between 1939-45 Harijan entry into temples was a major issue. Virulent 
protests led by the Sanātanists who belonged to the All India Varnasrama 
Svarājya Sangha followed C.Rajagopalachari's accompanying two Harijans 
into the Minaksi temple at Madurai. Many of the priests quit unless 
purificatory rites were performed. It was finally in 1945 that the Harijan Entry 
Act was passed. See Lee Hardgrave, R.L., Political Participation and Primordial 
Solidarity: The Nadaras of Tamilandu and Kothari, R. (e.d.), Caste in Indian 
Politics. 

28. The term ‘ethnocentric’ has been used in the sociological sense of the term as 
in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. See note 54 below. 

29. The lives of Cuntaramūrtināyanār, Somayajimàranàr, Naminantiyatikal, 
Tantiyatikal, Viranmīņtār, Éyarkon, Kalikkāmanāyanār, Ceruttunai and 
Kalarcinkar are directly associated with Tiruvarür. Major incidents in the 
lives of saints like Tirunīlakaņtaryālppāņar are also connected with the 
Tiruvarür temple. The geographical focus of Cēkkiļār's Periya Purāņam is at 
Tiruvārūr and the author devotes a whole chapter to Tiruvārūrppirantār or 
those born at Tiruvārūr. 

30. See Periya Puranam 5.7/ v.v. 1866-1897 Naminantiyatikal n. Puranam v. 21-32, 
especially 27 and 29. v. 27 runs: 'menmai vilankum Tiruvārūr viti vitanka- 
pirantārellā namkanankal'. 

31. yal, lute. Possibly, at that period, a bow-harp. The matter is yet undecided. 

32. Periya Puranam, XII, V (69) Tirunilakantaryalppananayanar Purāņam, V 2, 3 and 
8. v.8 runs: vayil veru vata ticaiyil vakuppap pukuntu vanankinar'. (He entered 
through the gap in the Northern gate). 

33. For the life of this saint see also op. cit., V. Vi, Tirunilanakkanayanàr Puranam, 
specially vv. 30 and 31. In verse 30 Campantar requests his host to give his 
Pāņar friend a place to stay. In 31 the poet describes the Vedi igniting itself. 
See also, Tirurianacampantanayanar Purāņam. The Panars to this day are in- 
cluded in the list of backward classes in Tamiļnādu. In Kanyakumari district 
and Shencottah taluq of Tirunelveli district the community is included in the 
list of scheduled castes. 

34. op. cit., IV. IV./ 1041 - 77 Tirunalaippovar di can Purāņam, specially v. 17. 
Nantan used to make drums, etc., needed for Siva worship. It is clearly stated 
that he stood outside the temple when he supplied these objects of worship 
(koyilkalirriruvayir pura ninru) (v. 15, line 2). In stanza 17, it is made clear that 
by his grace the Lord made the Nanti move aside so that the saint may behold 
the deity (porerrai vilankavarul purintaruli pulappatuttar). The topographical 
layout of the temple is also indicated here, with the Nandi in an axial arrange- 
ment with the main icon. 

35. Ibid. The 19th century social and economic protest movement and its ideals 
are woven into Gopalakrishna Bhāratī's reworking of the legend in his opera 
Nantancaritram. Though the theme is identical the difference in treatment is 
significant. The latter was a social outcry, the former an expression of 
interiorized faith. 

36. Thereisa certain fanatical obedience to the call of 'Siva' and an unquestioning 
compliance to the request of anyone they conceived as an atiyār. 
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37. 


38. 


50. 


lyarpakainayanar gave his wife to Siva, who appeared in the garb of a liber- 
tine but with the marks of a devotee, (tūrttavētam); Mānakkaficāranāyanār 
gave his daughter's tresses, Cantike$vara cut off his father's leg in a pique of 
rage at being disturbed in his worship of Siva, Kalarcinkanāyanār cut off his 
wife's hand after Ceruttunai had cut off her nose, for sniffing at a flower 
offered to Siva, Kūtpulināyanār killed his family members including the babe 
in arms to punish their stealing grain meant for the temple and that too at the 
time of a famine, while Ciruttontanayanar offered the cooked meat of his son 
to the Bhairava devotee. All this could be done in the name of the community 
of atiyārs. The community and the faith was the prime determinant. However 
the doors of the temple could not be thrown open by an atiyār for another of 
a lower caste. 

Thus, when faced with challenges from Christianity there grew the Arya 
Samaj and Brahma Samaj movements. 

Apart from the cestelessness of the Jainas they too believed in sixty three 
saints and followed a work called the Srī-Purāņa, which was a hagiography of 
these saints. It is interesting to notice that the Tiruvorriyūr epigraph mentions 
the name ŠSrī-Purāņa of Alutaiyanampi, as being recited by a certain Vāgīšvara 
Pandita. This Sri-Purdna has been identified by scholars with Cuntarar's 
Tiruttontattokai. Thus, there seems to have been a great deal of conscious 
borrowing not only in the concept of the egalitarian brotherhood of believers 
(the Saiva counterpart of the Jaina palli) but also in details of the standardisation 
of the number of saints, etc. The cult of the Vaisnava Āļvārs too in a similar 
manner adopted the egalitarianism of the Jainas, at least as an acceptable and 
desirable ideal. 

Karve, Iravati, ‘On the Road’, Journal of Asian Studies, XXII, 1, 1962, pp. 13-29. 
Periya Puranam, V. 7, Naminantiyatikal Purāņam, specially, v.10. 

Ibid., VI, 4 (31), Tantiyatikalnayanar Puranam. 

Mahalingam, T.V. (e.d) Mackenzie Manuscripts. 

For a detailed account of the Somayajin episode vide infra, Chapter VI. 
Candalas were according to Manu the product of a hypogamous marriage of 
the most unequal type as between a Stidra male and a Brahmana female. He 
is described as the 'lowest of men'. Their dwellings had to be outside the 
village. (Manu 10. 51-53). 

This is painted on the lintel of the yāgašālai, the inner west wall of the 
Nilotpalampal sannidhi and the dado of the mantapa adjoining the Tyāgarāja- 
Valmikanatha shrines. See Pls. 

Tiruvamparmākālam, where the cultic festival is held, has, I am told, a large 
frieze of this episode. For the celebrations at Amparmākālam and 
Hemingway's account of it vide infra, Chapter VI. 

See Moffatt, Michael, An Untouchable Community in South India: Structure and 
Concensus, Princeton, 1979, pp. 140-42. 

It was J.R. Marr who drew my attention to this myth. 

See O'Flaherty, Wendy, "The Clash between Relative and Absolute Duty; The 
Dharma of Demons' in O'Flaherty, Wendy and Derrett, J. Duncan (ed.). The 
Concept of Duty in South Asia, Vikas Publishing House, Pub. Ltd., S.O.A.S., 
1978. 

Barnett, S.A., 'Approaches to Changes in Caste Ideology in South India' in 
Stein, Burton (ed.), Essays on South India, pp. 154 and 167 ff. Also the same 
author, 'Blood symbolism and Urban kinship Network's in Keiser, L. (ed.), 


51. 
52. 
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Urban Socio-Cultural Systems. 

Ibid. p. 154 

Vide Infra, Chapter Vi. 

Gnanambal, K., Religious Institutions and Caste Panchayats in South India, Calcutta, 
1973.p. 50 

Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. V. defines the term ethnocentric in a so- 
ciological sense as "View of things in which one's own group is the centre of 
everything and others are scaled and rated with reference to it". Again this 
term emotionally finds expression in "sympathetic awareness and approval 
of one's own fellows and their ways as per contra in a feeling of fear, suspicion 
and contempt towards outsiders and their ways" 

Galanter, Marc, "The Religious Aspect of Caste' in Smith, D.E. (ed.), South 
Asian Politics and Religion. See also Hardgrave, op. cit., p. 114. 

Barnett, op. cit., p. 167. 

Ibid 


Srinivasan, K.R., ‘Thirukkamakkottam; Proceedings of the All India Oriental 
Conference, 13th Session, Nagpur, 1946, III, 50-56. 

Meister, Michael W. and Dhaky, M.A. Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple Architec- 
ture - South India, Lower Dravida Dēša, p. 255. 

Stein, Burton, "Temples in Tami] Country,1300-1750 A.D.', Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, Vol. IV, 1977, pp. 11-47. 

Shulman, David Dean, Tami] Temple Myths, p. 267. 

SII, Vol. V., no. 456; SII XVII, No. 595; Other such inscriptions are known from 
Visnu and Šiva temples. Sethuraman, N., "The Deity Speaks' in Nagasamy, R. 
(ed.), South Indian Studies, Vol. I. 

Stein, Burton, Integration of the Agrarian System of South India”, in Frykenberg, 
RE. (ed.), Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History, Madison, 1969. 
Hart III, George, 'Ancient Tami] Literature - Its Scholarly Past and Future", in 
Stein, Burton (ed.), Essays on South India, pp. 41-63. 

Thurston, Edgar and Rangachari, K., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Ma- 
dras, 1909. See under Ocan. 

Archakas, Tēvars, Kampaņs, etc., are registered as Backward Classes in the 
Tami]nadu Government List. 

The Baramahal Records are cited by Stein, Burton, Peasant, State and Society in 
Medieval South India, p. 466. 

See Krishnamurti, C., The Tiruvorriyür Temple - A Study (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Madras, 1951). He refers to the tradition of getting only 
"Namboodris'from Kerala to officiate in the Tripurasundari shrine. There is 
also the myth of connecting the Vattappariamman here with Kannaki. This 
Kannaki connection could also be one of the causes of the human sacrifices, 
etc. that are said to have taken place here. The Bhagavati Temple at 
Caranganore still has the symbolic ritual of the sacrifice of goldsmiths as 


. symbolising the revenge of the wronged Kannaki. Thus Kannaki got mixed 


with Kali or Bhagavati. For the ritual of the sacrifice of the goldsmiths at the 
Bharani rites see Induchudan, V.I., The Secret Chamber. Krishnamurti, op. cit., 
p. 135 refers to the sacrifices to Vattappārai and the role of the 'osar' (uvacar). 
He also refers to the myth of Sankara setting up a nude Kalabhairava in front 
of the Vattapparai and how her sense of modesty kept her from coming out 
(p. 126). That the Kannaki cult must have been very popular in Tamiļnādu 
in the Cēļa times is obvious from its great following in Sri Lanka, where it 
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86. 
87. 


90. 


became known as the Pattini cult. See also Jagadisa Ayyar, P.V., South Indian 
Shrines, Madras Times Publishing Company, 1920. The prevalence of these 
myths was independently confirmed by the trustee and the Kurukkal. See the 
recent study on The Pattini cult by G. Obeysekere. 

For Uttaramērūr inscriptions see 190 of 1923. The Sabha laid down the 
qualifications and tenure for the Archaka in the temple of 
Tiruppulivanamutaiyar. See SII VI, No. 295 (ARE 192, Nos. 240, 241). 

This was brought to my attention by C.J. Fuller. 

Personal communication, July 1983. See PLXIV for a photograph of Mr. 
Kankataran, his wife and son in ritual attire. 

Oral communication, July 1983. 

The seven emblems of royalthy such as Elephant, wheel, queen, Prime Min- 
ister, royal parasol, throne, etc., are carved on a stele from Jaggayapeta be- 
longing to the 2nd-1st centuries B.C., now in the Madras Museum. The white 
parasol was the insignia of royalty in many parts of South East Asia as well. 
The importance of his role on the back of an elephant in front of the Tyāgarāja 
icon tallies with the yanaiyérumperumparaiyan’s narrative wherein the 
elephant's role is of great importance. 

Dietrich, Gabriele, Religion and People's Organization in East Thanjavur, Madras, 
1977, p. 88. 

See Beteille, A., ‘Agrarian Relations in Tanjore District’, in Studies in Agrarian 
Social Structure, pp. 142-50, especially p. 165. 

See Mishra, K.C., The Cult of Jagannath, Calcutta, Firma K.L.M., 1971. 
Eschmana, A., Hinduisation of tribal Deities in Orissa', in The Cult of Jagannath 
and the Regional Tradition of Orissa, p. 97. 

Hart, op. cit., p. 45. 

SII Vol. II, No. 66. 

A typical example is provided by the Tyāgarājakavacam, (Thaūijāvūr Saraswati 
Mahal Library Mss. No. d 22265 B. 12466), where the devotee entreats the 
Lord to protect his sense of hearing, etc.... and then says "Please protect my 
aesthetic sensibilities to appreciate music (sundara sangita rasanam pātu me 
anišam). Three great composers of Carnatic music were born in Tiruvārūr, viz. 
Syama Šāstrī, Muttusvāmi Diksitar and Tyāgarāja. 

The Mucukundasahasranāmam also refers to him as the kaļānidhi, the storehouse 
of the arts. 

Personal communication, December 1982. 

Thurston, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 127. 

Notes from personal interviews corroborated by those collected by Saskia 
Kersenbohm-Story in Debember 1977. Typescript kindly lent to me by the 
author. 

Personal communication, Tiruvārūr, 1982. 

The format of the present day Bharatanātyam performance of starting with an 
Alārippu and ending with a Tillānā was codified by the Tanjore school in the 
19th century A.D. Individual dance numbers were known but the repertoire, 
conceived as a narration by a solo dancer, within the the nattuvanār tradition 
was evolved by the four brothers from Thafijāvūr, Chinnayya, Ponnayya, 
Vativélu and Sivanandam. 

SII XVII, No. 593. 

ARE 1912, Nos. 208 and 212, (Saka 1265-66 = 1343-44 A.D.). 

ARE Pt. III (Records), 1913, paras. 51 and 67. 
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91. Appar, V. 7. 7. ( kantu kantival katalit tanpatay konti yayina varenkotaiyé). The 
mariyatais given to Tilakamma are called Konti parivattam and what she offers 
to the deity before the icon starts on the chariot procession is called 
kontinaivedyam which is when Tilakammā goes to the cannititterumantapam 
where a natapāvātai (the equivalent of the red carpet) is spread and she dances 
the puspanyali. 

92. See Madras University Tamil Lexicon. 

93. The Devadasi system was abolished in 1947 (Madras Devadāsīs Prevention 
of Dedication Act 31 of 1947.) It was in the 1930s that people like Rukmini 
Devi Arundel revived Bharatanātyam and made it respectable for girls from 
traditional Hindu families to learn and perform. 

94. It is this selfsame Kamalam (great great grandmother of Tilakkamma) who 
offered to sell all her ornaments to redeem Muthusvāmi Diksitar from penury 
but he would not hear of it and was confident that God would provide. He 
composed a Telegu varna in Todi (Rüpamu jūchi) and another in Srirafjani 
daru ni sati) for her to dance. The former was on Tyāgarāja and the latter on 
Valmīkanātha. See Kalki, Deepavali Number 1966, pp. 65-68 and Raghvan, V., 
$ri Muthusvümi Diksita Kavyam, Madras, 1980 (a posthumous publication). 

. According to Tilakammā, Kamalam was the only dancer who could dance to 
the Simhatāla of 108 beats. She was trained by her mother, Nanampal. 

95. There is a Māņickanācciārkēyil in the north street. It is in the same street as 
the ancestral house of the konti family, and is still called kontivitu or house of 
Konti by the locals. | 

96. ARE 1919, No. 680 (utaiyār Sri Rajendra Cēla Tēvarum anukkaiyār paravai 
nankaiyarum nirkumitam teriyum kuttuvinļakkonrum.) Tiruvārūr remained a re- 
nowned centre of temple dancing even under the Vijayanagara kings as borne 
out by the accounts of foreign travellers. See Mahalingam, T.V., Administration 
and Social Life under Vijayanagara,p. 269. 

97. Recently, in the summer of 1982, the Paravai icon was stolen and so Cuntarar, 
at the time of writing this stands alone waiting for a new image to be installed. 
see P1 XV. 

98. Lilai No.264. There are several references to dancers in this collection of 
stories. līlai 354 a Rudragaņikā prays to Tyāgarāja and he teaches her divine 
music as an accompaniment to his divine dance. 

99. Shulman, op.cit., p.53. He refers to the myth which recounts how a chariot 
refused to move at Karici till the sacrifice of a pregnant woman with her first 
child was completed. He gives another example from Tillai kali temple myths. 

100. It appeared from the general tone of Mr. Karunanidhi's conversation (Per- 
sonal interview February 1984) that the religous sentiments of the people of 
Tamilnadu is something that one has to recognise as a reality and such 
community gatherings were an important platform for expressing political 
viewpoints. He, however, criticised the attitude of Mr. M.G. Ramachandran's 
government towards religious leaders like Sankarācārya, who were in his 
opinion still clinging to outdated beliefs in the Varna$ramadharma. It is 
interesting to note that the chariot festival at Tiruvarür was given great 
publicity and a poem was composed on it and on Karunanidhi's involvement 
in it. However, he took pains to point out that he, along with Velu Rajan, the 
son of the Justice Party leader, P.T. Rajan, had suggested that no temple 
parivattams should be offered to ministers and other political personages. This, 
according to Mr. Karunanidhi was one of the issues of dispute with the 
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107. 


108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


112. 
113. 


114. 
115. 


"MGR" government. 


. Fuller, C.J., Servants of the Goddess: The Priests of a South Indian Temple, Cam- 


bridge University Press, 1984, p. 189, footnote 27. 


. Personal communication, Tiruvārūr, August 1983. 

. Thurston, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 139. 

. Personal communication, January 1984. 

. SII XVII, No. 583. 

. SII, No. 94 refers to a Vilupparaiyan as one of the donors in the Thafijāvūr 


inscription. SII XVII, 578, 587, 585 are other epigraphs from Tiruvārūr which 
refer to a Pallavarayan Vetavanamutaiyanammaiy Appan alias Rājāraja 
Vilupparaiyan. Two Pallavarāyans are mentioned in the reign of Rājarāja II. 
Kankaikulattur Tiruccirrampalamutaiyan Perumānampi was the trusted lieu- 
tenant of Rajaraja II and helped the queen and heir apparent after Rajaraja’s 
death. The Vilupparaiyan of the Tiruvārūr inscriptions came into prominence 
after Rajadhiraja's accession and has made several grants to temples. See also 
ARE 1908-90, pt. II, p. 104 for a Pallavarāyan who built a matha of brick in 
Celva Tiruvarür headed by a Netradeva. (Also 477 of Appendix B) The 
epigraphists regard this as an an important non-Brāhmaņa matha (ARE 1913, 
Reports, p. 112) See ARE 1904, 538 and ARE 1925, 261. 

The Pallavarāyanpēttai inscription records the role of the two feudatories, the 
two Pallavarāyars in the Pāņdyan civil war. The elder Pallavarayar died soon 
after his royal master. It is the Vetavanamutaiyàn who distributed the lands 
of the former among his relatives. See Sastri, K. A.N., Colas, p. 373. 

The only inventory that I could lay my hands on was the one prepared in 1970. 
The recent ones were regarded as confidential and atinam property. 
Swamy, B.G.L., ‘The Four Saivite Samayācāryas of the Tami] Country in 
Epigraphy’, in JIH Vol. 50, April 1972, pp. 95-129. 

Cuvàmináthakurukkal, What is the Agama?, Madras, The South Indian Archaka 
Association (n.d.). 

Information acquired from the Rajan kattalai tittam. 

ARE 1912, no. 212. 

SII XVII, No, 446 from Vedāraņyam refers to a member of Viracolanukkara, 
who donated 1,500 Kacu of ghee for lighting lamps before Tirumaraikkatutaiyar 
Interestingly enough this ghee was to be measured by karunakaran nāli. 
Karuņākaraņ tontaiman was a renowned devotee of Tyāgarāja. It is dated in 
the 29th regnal year of Kulēttunka III, i.e. 1207-8 A.D. SII XVII, No. 446 also 
refers to this body. In ARE 1912, No.212 from Tiruvorriyur they are present 
in the committee for investigation into the complaints of the Tévaratiyar. 
SII XVII, No. 593 from Tiruvarur. 

Ibid. In this Tyāgarāja is said to have honoured the playwright who presum- 
ably composed a panegyric on the Viracdlanukkar. This close connection 
between this body and the Tyāgarāja and the fact that both Parantaka I and 
Virarajendra bore the epithet Vīracēļa makes it very tempting to equate one 
of the two rulers with the myth of the Tyagaraja being brought to earth by 
Mucukuntan with the aid of nine warriors. The fact that Parantaka consoli- 
dated his hold and in that sense established the Cola suzerainty makes it 
highly likely that he could have been instrumental in establishing the identity 
between the Pallava Somaskanda, which, as we have seen earlier was re- 
garded by the rulers as a palladium of their royalty, and the Tyāgarāja, who 
was converted into the Cola emblem of royal power. That the Mucukuntan 
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myth and the Tyāgarāja are closely connected with the principle of legitimising 
Cēļa rule becomes evident by a study of the Tyāgarājalīlaikaļ. Vide Infra 
Chapter IX for a study of Tyāgarāja as the palladium of Cēļa royalty. 

116. SII, XVII, 466. M : 


Chapter Eight 


KATTAĻAI MATHAS, TEMPLES AND CULTS AS 
REGULATORS OF SOCIAL STATUS 


Vellala Mathas and Temple Trusteeships 

In the preceding chapter, the nature of orthodoxy and the char- 
acteristics of the bhakti brotherhood were defined in as far as they 
had a bearing on the Tyāgarāja cult and the Tiruvarür temple 
complex. We have seen that the Saiva bhaktas had a highly well 
defined conception of fellowship within the body and insisted 
upon the principle of egalitarianism, but that in their relationship 
to the organized structure of religion outside the body, they 
adopted an ambivalent attitude. 

We also noticed the pattern of elaborate temple rites which 
involved communal participation of its members who were of 
various castes and were given special 'mariyatai' or ‘honour’ 
within the temple. It was by such means that temples acted as 
regulators of socio-sacral status. l 

This chapter will be dealing mainly with the administrative 
structure of the the temple and the management of temple fi- 
nances and see how they impacted on the ordering of social 
status. An interesting inscription has come from the Tyāgarāja 
temple at Tiruvārūr. It deals with the status of chariot makers and 
artisans, as determined by the temple committee. Therefore it 
seemed appropriate to include its study within this chapter. 

There were changes in forms of temple worship by the time of 
the later Colas, as many new rituals were added. Under the royal 
patronage of the Pandyas and Vijayanagara kings, offerings of 
food and its distribution assumed great importance. By the 13th 
century, large tracts of land were dedicated to temples, either as 
general endowments or special endowments called kattalais. As 
the agrarian and mercantile population increased their support of 
the institution, the temple had to adjust to the general trends in 
society. With the increased accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of agricultural Vellalas and merchants there was felt a need to 
assign to them a higher-ritual and social status and temples and 
mathas proved to be formal agents of recognising such upward 
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mobility. This process of instituting new rituals and legitimising 
new status groups was a continuous One. 

Today with increased availability of cash among the urban 
middle class Hindus, rituals which were considered expensive 
about 20 years ago, such as the Mucukundasahasranāmam, (which 
at today's cost is about Rs. 2,000), and hence fell into disuse, have 
been revived. Oversea migrants from Tiruvārūr have also con- 
tributed to the revival of such rites. Two performances of this rite 
within the period of four weeks of my stay in Tiruvārūr in 
January 1983 and both sponsored by local migrants to the United 
States indicate the ienacity of the cult on the one hand and 
indicate on the other the new emerging structures of patronage. 

One peculiarity of the Tiruvarür temple is that it has no general 
endowments but its internal economy is based on a curious 
system of specific endowments constituted over the period of 
time for carrying out the different objects and .performing the 
various services in the institution. These specific endowments are 
popularly called kattalais. There are thirteen such kattaļais. A 
kattalai is a special endowment for specific services or religious 
charity in the temple. Ardhayama Kattalai or endowment for mid- 
night service is an instance of the former and Annadana Kattalai 
or an endowment for distributing food gratis to the poor is an 
example of the latter. This system, in recent times, led to constant 
disputes between the various kattalais, mainly due to internal 
rivalry. Several legal suits dealt with the responsibility of general 
maintenance of the temple, particularly with the bearing of the 
expenses. 

Under Hindu Law an icon, or rather the deity as symbolised 
in the icon, is a juristic person capable of possessing rights and 
owning porperty. Thus in law, all property was owned by the 
deity, and managed by tānattārs, who acted as trustees. Some- 
times an individual was made a trustee!, but in the later period 
when large land endowments were made, trusteeship was in- 
vested in an institution.” 


The Tanattar, Mathadhipatis and present trustees 

The term tānattār occurs several times in the temple epigraphs of 
Tamilnadu. They were the administrators, who seem to have 
been of many kinds. There are names of individuals who acted as 
trustees of endowed property. There were also religious groups, 
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some of whom were simply termed as māhēšvaras.* Monastic 
organisations or Mathas* are also mentioned as trustees and they 
administered temple properties and saw that worship was prop- 
erly conducted. 

To study the caste composition of these trustees from inscrip- 
tions is a difficult task as the castes are not always clearly stated. 
As such, the method of investigation followed here is to look at 
the present day trusteeship pattern in the management of the 
Tyāgarājasvāmi temple at Tiruvārūr, and then try to trace the 
histories of these trusts. Though a general principle of governing 
temple trusts seems to have been followed, the actual rights and 
obligations varied considerably from one temple to another. The 
following study deals only with the temples at Tiruvārūr and 
Tiruvorriyūr. | 

As far as the eclecticism of castes in the management of temples 
is concerned, the Tiruvārūr temple, far from being unigue, is a 
typical example of temple administration practices in general in 
Tamilnādu. The kattalais at Tiruvārūr are as follows:- 


1. The Ulturai kattalai is in charge of internal administration and 
its powers are mainly with regard to the management of 
festivals and pūjās. Considering that there are 55 major shrines 
(Cannitis) and several minor ones the responsibility of ritual 
management vested in this kattalai and in the Rajan kattalai is 
enormous. Until 1981 the hereditary trustee was V.S. 
Tiyakaraja Mutaliyār, after whose death trusteeship passed 
on to his son, V.I. Comacuntara Mutaliyar. In the 1930s, it was 
under a joint trusteeship of Tiyakaraja Mutaliyār and 
C. Vaittiyalinka Mutaliyar, the head of the Velakkuricci matha 
(q.v). Tiyakaraja Mutaliyar comes from the Tontai-mantalam 
Vellàla community, thus belonging to the upper class Vellala 
group. 

2. The Rājan Kattalai is under the trusteeship of the Tarumapuram 
ātīnam, a Saiva Siddhānta pontificate and monastery. 

3. and 4. The Vītivitankar and Cētupati kattalais are also managed 
by the Tarumapuram ātīnam. 

5. Annadana kattalai administers large landed properties, mostly 
donated by the Bhonsle rulers of Thafijavir for the perfor- 
mance of specific functions in the Tyagaraja temple and the 
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Natarāja temple at Chidambaram. There is a legal difference 
between the way that this particular kattalai is constituted 
and the manner in which other kattaļais are organised. The 
lands are trust property of the Velakkuricci matha and not 
specific endowments of the Tyāgarājasvāmi temple. The prop- 
erties of this kattaļai were granted by the Marāthā rulers as 
inams to Tyagaraja pantaram for the specific purpose of feed- 
ing the Brahmanas in the choultries or pilgrim hostels, associ- 
ated with both the Tyāgarāja and Nataraja Temples. 

The Vélakkuricci matha consists of married clerics who 
assume the epithet ajapa before their name, signifying their 
connection with the Tyagaraja, and wear white instead of the 
usual saffron robes of monks. In the paintings on the Tevaciriya 
mantapam there is the figure of a pantaram or head of a matha 
wearing white and receiving mariyātai or honour from the 
temple officiants at a Tyagaraja procession. This pontiff in 
white is further described in the written caption beneath the 
painted panel as the paņtāram of the periya matha or the big 
matha. It seems fairly logical to equate the above mentioned 
periya matha with velakkuricci matha, whose pontiff is called a 
pantaram and is attired in white (not saffron) as he is a 
householder and not a monk. (See Plate XII) 

6. The Abhisēkakattaļai is also operated by the Vēlakkuricci matha 
and was created for the specific rite of abhiseka or ritual 
ablution to the deities as the name signifies. 

7. The Tiruccantukattalai was established to provide the deity 
with the special paste made of saffron, rose water, sandal- 
wood, vibhūti (sacred ash) camphor, etc. This is managed by 
a family belonging to the Vellala caste in Putukkottai. 

8. Ardhayamakattalai was for the management of midnight ser- 
vices under the trusteeship of a Tecikar. 

9. Karpūrakattaļai was to supply all the requirements of cam- 
phor. 

10. Palayikattalai was established by a young virgin widow of 
Telugu origin. She was 8 years of age when widowed. This is 
an unusual kattaļai. This was managed by non-Brāhmaņa 
virgin widows who could name others in similar predica- 
ment as successors. 

11. Parivattakattalai was for paying for the cloth, which, as a 
mantle of the deity, was a symbol of honour, when bestowed 
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on a devotee. | 

12. Sukravārakattaļai was for special services on Fridays. 

13. Visu punyakattalai was for providing for special festivals like 
Cittirai, Ati, Aippaci, Tei, Tulā, etc. ? 


Other smaller kattalais like the tontaiman kattalai are later endow- 
ments by the Toņtaimāns of Putukkottai State, feudatories of the 
Cetupatis, who also enjoy special mariyatai rights in the temple. 

Of the above mentioned kattaļais the more important ones are 
the Ulturaī, Rājan and Abhiseka kattalais under the trusteeship of 
the Mutaliyār family, the Tarumapuram ātīnam and the Velakkuricci 
matam respectively. Another matha involved in this complex 
scheme is Mēccākkuļam matham in Nākapattaņam Taluq, about 
eight miles from Tiruvarür. All three of the trusteeships are in the 
hands of people who are not Brahmanas or under organisations 
which do not exclusively cater to the Brahmanas. In fact both the 
above mathas draw their following mainly from the non-Brahmana 
section of the populace, chiefly from the general group of Vellalas. 
Only kattalais numbered 9, 11 and 13 in the above list were 
managed by a Brāhmaņa family at Tiruvārūr, and Number 12 
was managed by a priest. 

Literary and inscriptional references to the two mathas and 
their role as managers of large temple estates can be traced from 
the 16th centuay a.D. onwards. An inscription from Tiruppukalür 
(77 of 1927 - 28) dated in Saka year 1581 refers to the repairs to the 
temple being completed by a certain Aruņācalatampirān, a dis- 
ciple of Mahateva Pantaram of Velakkuricci matam. An icon by the 
name Rājarājavitankar is also referred to from the same place, i.e 
Tiruppukaļūr in Tirunelveli district. Legends from the Periya 
Purāņam locate the episode of Cuntarar getting gold from Šiva at 
this site. The gold was to be used to celeberate the Pankuni uttiram . 
festival at Tiruvarür. Thus the Rājarājavitankar is likely to be a 
Tyāgarāja icon presumably installed by Rājarāja as the name 
would suggest. 

As for the Tarumapuram ātīnam, the guru of the founder was 
from Tiruvārūr. An inscription of 1560 A.D. of Sadasiva Raya of 
the Vijayanagara dynasty refers to his appointing a certain 
Nānapirakāca paņtāram in charge of certain temples. He is most 
probably the same as Nànacampantar, the founder of 
Tarumapuram ütinam. At present twenty-seven temples are 
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managed by the atinam. Of the Sapta-vitanka Tyāgarāja temples, 
Tirunallaru and Tirukkuvalai are under ātīnam control. 
Tirukkaravacal is under the hereditary control of a Cettiyar family 
and Tiruvorriyür under the hereditary trusteeship of a member 
of the Peri Cetti community, whose chief business is connected 
with processing and sale of edible oil. 

Several of the Tyāgarāja temples, and in fact several Saiva 
temples in Tamilnadu, are under the trusteeship of Saiva Siddhānta 
mathas run by members of the Vellala community. Since the Vellālas 
are the one major example of a whole mega-caste moving socially 
upwards and assuming religious roles which were traditionally 
the prerogative of the Brahmanas, it would be worthwile to study 
their matha-organisations in greater detail, especially in their 
composition and social role as assimilators of different segments 
of society. 

The second tier in the caste system of Tamilnadu is constituted 
by the blanket group called Vellalas, who are structurally diverse 
and heterogenous. There are high caste and low caste Veļlāļas. 
Furthermore, there is a hierarchy based on the geographical 
region of their origin. This tier consists of Mutaliyars, Cettis, 
Vellalas of various regions and of several endogamous sub-groups, 
and several other occupation/caste groups. 

The religious role of the Vellalas can presumably be traced 
back to the 13th century a.D. when the first non-Brāhmaņa dis- 
ciples of Meykantār, the great exponent of Saiva Siddhānta and 
author of the treatise Civafranapotam, established their mathas. 
Meykantar’s main aim in life was to spread the Saiva Siddhānta 
gospel through a line of disciples who stood in personal relation- 
ship to their preceptors. The disciples were mainly recluses and 
bore the epithet tampiran, while the guru was called pantaracanniti. 

These mathas commanded respect from all communities though 
several of the pantaracanniti and tampirāņs were Vellalas. Both 
Meykantar and another renowned guru of this lineage, 
Nanacampantar, were kārkātta Vellalas and are believed to have 
come from the Pandya country. The members of these mathas 
were strict vegetarians and were, in their modes of behaviour 
very much akin to the Brahmana mathas although they tended to 
use Tamil instead of Sanskrit, and held the Āgamas rather than the 
Vedas as primary authority.* 

The Vellalas regard themselves as the custodians and propa- 
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gators of Tamil culture. They held a special status vis a vis the 
Brahmanas, for they were educated, rich, and had acquired a 
high social recognition. According to Chidambaram Pillai? it was 
during the British rule in the 18th and 19th centuries a.D. that the 
Brahmanas managed to entrench themselves into a privileged 
position with regard to Vellalas who were classified as Südras, a 
nomenclature which they resented. 

Under the Nayakas of Tharijavür, (1532-1765) particulary un- 
der the Prime Ministership of Govinda Diksita, (1550-60) Tamil 
learning and Vellala mathas received great patronage. Govind 
Diksita himself translated the Tiruvaiyāru Māhātmyam into Tamil. 
His son Venkatamakhin, as seen in Chapter II, was a worshipper 
of Tyāgarāja of Tiruvarür. Thus Saiva Siddhanta under the guid- 
ance of Advaita scholars like Govinda Diksita and Appayya 
Diksita became philosophically more monistic. Socially the pres- 
tige of Saiva Siddhānta enabled the Vellàla mathas, to acquire a 
higher status. They also further enhanced their status by becom- 
ing trustees of temples. 

Thurston traces various occupational groups within the 
Paņtāram community such as landlords, priests and tampirāns or 
celibate monks.’ It was from among the tampirans that the 
pantaracannitis arose. They controlled many temples particulary 
in Thanjavur district. 

Rājās and Zamindars endowed the temple with landed proper- 
ties, which were managed by the mathas in the form of kattalais. 
By mid 19th century from which period we have documentary 
evidence, the Tiruvāvatatutrai ātīnam, in the Mayavaram talug, 
owned twenty-five thousand acres of land in Tirunelveli district, 
1,000 acres in Madurai district and 3,000 acres in the Thanjavur 
district. Tarumapuram had an endowment of 2,500 acres in 
Thanjavur. In addition tampirans from these two atinams were 
responsible for the management of thousands of acres of temple 
lands and other endowments in the Madras area and elsewhere. 
It is only the vegetarian castes among the Non-Brahmanas who 
take Sivadīksā or Saiva initiation. 

Thus, ironically, the tampirāņs, whose initiation vow required 
them to renounce land and women, found themselves with the 
management of huge properties. Of all the kattalais at the Tiruvārūr 
temple, the Rajan kattalai is the largest. The Tarumapuram Paņtāra 
Canniti and his representative Palaniyappan Tampiran were re- 
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sponsible for the Rājan kattalai in 1848, as is clear from a legal 
document, which further states that this kattalai was the third 
richest in the temple and had an income of Rs. 5,024 p.a.^ A 
certain Vaittiyalinka Pantaracanniti, the head of Tiruppukalür 
matha (i.e. Velakkuricci matha) controlled an income of Rs. 7,613 
p.a. as the trustee of the Abhiseka kattalai and Rs. 4,829 p.a. as the 
trustee of the Annadāna kattaļai. The two mathas thus owned in 
1848 , about 4796 of the total income of all endowments in the 
temple and, as the operator of two trusts, it made the pantaracanniti 
of the Tiruppukalür matha the richest". 

Tiruppukalur is in Nannilam taluq about 10 miles from 
Tiruvarür. Other trustees in the temple were, according to the 
1848 Law Report, two Brāhmanas, one sannyāsi and one pantaram. 
The lands held by these kattalais are now, as from 1946, under the 
control of the government. The Abhiseka kattalai at that date held 
561 acres of wet lands (Naficai) and 769 acres of dry lands 
(puricai), while Annadana kattalai held 134 acres of wet lands and 
187 acres of dry lands. Ardhayama kattalai held 134 acres of wet 
lands and 118 acres of dry lands. All these were managed by non- 
Brahmana Saiva mathas. 

The Tarumapuram ātīņam again, as the operator of Rajan, ` 
Vitivitankan and Cétupati kattalai, owned 2,774.30 acres of land 
prior to 1947. The other ten kattalais owned 5053.10 acres of land 
making the total land ownership of all 13 kattalais amount to 
7,827.40 acres (figures provided by Hindu Religious Charities 
and Endowment Board, commonly known as HRC&E). At present 
due to government land laws the total land held is only 
1942.87 acres. 

The corporate mobility of the Vellala community into places 
in the ritual sphere reserved for Brahmanas, seems to have met 
with some opposition as early as the 13th century AD. An in- 
scription of the Cola king Kulottunga III refers to a kukai iti 
kalakam, i.e. destruction of kukais, or monastic establishments. It 
also refers in the same context to a certain Tiruccirrampala 
Mutaliyàr, a Saiva devotee who went to Tiruvitaimarutür and 
established a monastery at the request of the local inhabitants. 
This matha was used for feeding pilgrims but in the 22nd year 
of Kulottunga it was destroyed by order of the king. This has 
been interpreted by the epigraphists, and by M. Rajamanickam 
who approvingly quotes their views" to mean a clash between 
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Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical monasteries. No adequate 
reasons are provided by either of the above writers for their 
stated views. In the absence of reasons, it is to be presumed that 
the crucial word in this context is mutaliyar, which is used to 
describe the monk Tiruccirrampalam, and is usually a caste suf- 
fix, of a group of Vellalas mainly involved in agriculture. 

Several references are made in the epigraphs beginning from 
the 13th century a.D. to Mathadhipatis who bear the suffix Mutaliyār . 
to their names. A Tiruccirrampala Mutaliyàr is repeatedly men- 
tioned as the head of a kīlai matha and the Tirutturaippūņti 
epigraph provides the added information that the matha was 
situated in Celva Tiruvarür. His predecessor Vagi$vara Mutaliyār 
is also described as the pontiff at Celva Tiruvarür.? Thus the kilai 
matha of the Golaki Cantāna seem to have been headed by a 
community of mutaliyars. Another Mutaliyar matha was the 
Acàrakiyan Tirumatham.' 

While it seems extremely logical to agree with Rajamanickam 
when he states that Mutaliyar mathas sprang up suddenly at 
several places in the 13th century in consequence of the spread of 
the Meykanta doctrines, and it is tempting to equate all of them 
with the Meykanta paramparā, it must be borne in mind that it was 
also the tradition in Tamilnadu to use the term mutaliyar in the 
sense of 'owner' and also as an honorific title irrespective of caste 
affiliations. An inscription from Tiruvorriyür, for example, refers 
to the deity as "mutaliyār pāti ātuvār. (the Lord who dances and 
sings; owner=Lord of) © The deity is also called tampirānār,* 
again often a caste name. The Tillai Ulā refers to Natarāja by the 
term Mutaliyār and so do the Ekamranatan Ulā and the Tiruvanaikka 
Ula of Kalamekapulavar. " The variant Mutali is used by Cékkilar 
in Periya Purāņam, Kannappa nāyanārppurāņam. | 

Expressions in the inscriptions which refer to kilaimatattu 
mutaliyar or bhiksamatattu mutaliyar seem to denote ‘heads’ or 
‘owners’ rather than names of caste groups. 88 of 1946-47 dated 
in the 29th year of Tirupuvana Cakravartin Rājēndra Cēļadēva 
registers a gift of land by a sabha to Kanakacapapati Tecikar 
residing at Kilaikattu which is described as being a seat of the 
ācāryas of the Laksadhyayi Cantana of the matha of Patanjalitévar 
situated at Perumparrappuliyūr (= Citamparam, mod. 
Chidambaram). Here it becomes evident that Kanakacapāpati 
was a Técikar, a common Vellala designation. The ētuvār at 
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Tiruvārūr and several other temples call themselves Tēcikar. 

The Kīlaikattu matam referred to above seems to have been a 
branch of a Pandyan monastic organisation but seems to have 
been associated in Tamilnadu with Tecikars. 169 of 1926 refers to 
VagiSapperumal of Vatakilmatam of Celva Tiruvarür. 209 of 1924 
refers to a I$ana Siva Rāvalar of the Golaki Varnéa of Laksadhyayi 
Cantāņa. 56 of 1914 refers to Vāmašiva Mutaliyar of Celva 
Tiruvārūr. 652 of 1916 from Sermadevi refers to a gift of land to 
a Purrapavala Cira Mutaliyar of Kilaimatha cantanam. Another 
Rāvalar of Laksadhyayi Cantanam of the Kolla matha at Varanasi 
is referred to in 111 of 1929-30. 164 of 1935-36 refers to a Rajendrattu 
Mutaliyar Civappirakacar, a Bhiksamatha mutaliyar. 129 of ARE 
1908 from Tirupputtür refers to an Ācāra malakiyin Tirumatam 
headed by Mutaliyārs at Celva Tiruvārūr. This is dated in the 
time of the Pandyan king Maravarman (c.a. 1236 AD). Thus 
Tiruvarür seems to have been either the branch headquarters or 
simply one of the seats of several mutaliyar mathas by the 13th 
century A.D. Most of these mathas bear the name of nayanmar and 
seem to be interlinked through a large system of lineages as is 
very much in vogue in the present day. Whenever a matha is 
headed by a Brahmana or a group of Brahmanas they are gener- 
ally given the apellation Sivabrahmanas and frequently their 
gotra as well. From the absence of such specifications in the case 
of the Tiruvārūr mathas, it seems fairly safe to conclude that the 
Saiva Siddhānta monasteries here used the term “Mutaliyar” to 
refer to a caste group. | 

In the 16th century several monastic establishments claim 
descent from Meykaņtār. This suggests a second wave of in- 
creased monastic participation by non-Brahmana mathas. 203 of 
1912 refers to a cettikal matam. Rajamanickam quotes from the 
Canatanacariyarcarittiram wherein it is stated that Meykantar was 
born to establish the true Saiva faith and to dispel much of the 
religious confusion caused by the many works popular at the 
time such as the commentaries or bhasyas of Nilakantha, Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva, etc. He also refers to two epigraphs (206 and 
207 of 1936 37) of the Nayaka period which record the name of 
a matha at Villiyanur as Meykantacantatimatha and hence he con- 
cludes that most of these mathas must have belonged to the same 
lineage. 

Turaiarankacāmi (also spelt Dorai Rangasami) in fact suggests 
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an earlier date for the rise of institutionalised non-brāhmaņa 
mathas. According to him, the 63 saints of the Tiruttoņtattokai 
were the originators of Tamil Saiva mathas.* In the Tillai Ula, a 
work often assigned to the 12th century A.D., there is a reference 
to the Narpattennayiravar ("the 48 thousand") as the assembly at 
the Tévaciriyamantapam. The description which goes 'tappuraikkil 
natanaiyum pinnenum Colarajaum narpattennayiravar cotit tirunirru 
ttontarum’ is given in the context of Viranmintanayanar episode 
where Viranmintar is described as excommunicating Cuntarar 
from the ‘group’ for the latter's lack of courtesy.? Cuntarar’s sin 
was that he entered the shrine of the deity before greeting the 
assembled forty-eight thousand devotees (Narpattennayiravar) 
in the Tévaciriyamantapam. 

This narpattennayiravar became the name of a matha and fre- 
quent reference is made to this expression either to denote a 
group or as a part of the name of a person or the name of a street 
etc.” Interestingly enough the same phrase is applied to describe 
the immigrant community of Velļāļas into Tontaimantalam. Oral 
tradition has it that forty-eight thousand Vellalas are said to have 
been brought to Tontaimantalam and settled there after cleansing 
the place of Kurumbas, etc. The tradition, however is silent about 
the place from where they were brought. The Archaeological Survey 
Reports for 1909 refer to a matha by the name of Narpatt ennayiram 
at Tiruvanaikka which was taken over by the Brahmanas and 
converted into an Advaita Sankaramatha.” This link is interesting 
as the Tiruvarur collective of 48 thousand were Tyagaraja wor- 
shippers and it confirms my view (see ch.9) that the Tyāgarāja 
was a Colamantalam territorial symbol implanted into 
Tontaimantalam by the Pallavas. 

That these mathas and the teacher monks therein were not only 
educated in Tamil but also in Sanskrit is evident from the nature 
of their doctrinal treatises. As to the question how they learnt 
Sanskrit, Burton Stein cites the epigraphist Krishnan and states 
that special grants called kanimurrattu were made for non- 
Brahmanas to learn Sanskrit.” If this be true then a definite effort 
was made to accommodate groups that made a consistent bid to 
enter the ritual zones reserved for the Brahmanas, when backed 
by their wealth and power as landlords. 

The non-brahmana santānas then, to quote Burton Stein, were 
"the crucial intermediaries between the priesthood and worship- 
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pers of local sub-caste temples and the great temple centres of the 
Tamil country”. The medieval period marked the proliferation 
of non-brāhmaņa mathas and at the same time a marked increase 
in the number of structural shrines. 

The Vijayanagara dynasty established an overlordship over 
several new tributary chiefs who, in their bid to establish their 
sway over the different geographical regions and different sec- 
tions of the population, began a process of supporting those 
sectarian leaders who could act as the mediators between central 
temples and the peripheral regions. Temples and Brahmadeyas 
were still the core institutions and there was great mobility for the 
Brahmana specialists who added prestige to any court. 

The Vijayanagara period also marked the time when elaborate 
rites were introduced into the temple and the time when several 
important sectarian leaders came into prominence.” At the same 
time large scale land endowments overshadowed the endow- 
ments of sheep, grains, ornaments etc.^, thereby providing for a 
greater concentration of power.” The rise of vast landed estates 
and the religious connection between the landlords and the big 
temples gave the temple a new socio-economic dimension. There 
was a shift of patronage from Cola-Pandya domain temples to 
Tirupati, Srīrangam and other large Vaisnava temples generously 
endowed by the new rulers. 

The 16th and 17th centuries proved to be the period of the 
rise of several important monasteries and monastic leaders. A 
good deal of discussion also seems to have taken place regard- 
ing the nature and organization of Hindu society. It was a matter 
of prime importance, for the Hindus felt threatened by the rapid 
spread of Islam in South India, and the Vijayanagara monarchs 
claimed to have been appointed by god to wipe out the atroci- 
ties committed by the Turkas (general term to denote all Mus- 
lims)”. 


The Tiruvārūr Temple and Arbitration Courts 

Tiruvārūr as an ancient temple and a seat of the Tamil Saiva 
bhakti movement must have had to deal with several caste claims. 
However, there is only one documented record of a caste case 
and verdict recorded in an inscription from the temple here. This 
inscription which appears in ARE 1904 (No. 558) in brief and is 
recorded in detail in SII XVII (No. 606), dwells at length on the 
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rights and obligations of mixed castes. A body of scholars was 
summoned to pass judgement on a case and they assembled at 
the Tiruvārūr temple and discussed earlier judgements by differ- 
ent schools of Hindu jurists. There was an awareness of major 
discrepancies. The Assembly then arrived at a consensual deci- 
sion. All this presupposes a fairly serious confrontational situa- 
tion. 

Such religio-legal disputes are today taken to secular courts of 
.law, where again the ancient scriptures are analyzed and weighed 
against the demands of the secular state, making it complex and 
messy. A case that immediately comes to mind is that of 
Cuvaminatakurukkal, the President of the South Indian Arcaka 
Association, who sued the Tamilnadu Government in the Su- 
preme Court for trying to abolish the sole right of Sivācāryas to act 
as priests in the Šiva temples. The Central Government after duly 
referring to the ancient scriptures to determine the rights and 
obligations of Sivācāryas, nevertheless, passed a legislation abol- 
ishing the hereditary nature of the profession thereby opening it 
to all castes. Their judgement was based on the constitutional 
rights of a citizen for fair and equal employment. The Arcaka 
Association, needless to say felt wronged. The President of the 
Association, when interviewed by the present author not only 
quoted from several Āgamas justifying his stand but also felt that 
secularism affected only the majority community of the Hindus 
in such a negative manner. This is one of the rallying cries of the 
contemporary 'Hindutva' movement as well. 

The Tiruvārūr epigraph presupposes a similar scenario in a 
different context, for it deals not with the rights of the ācāryas but 
with those of the artisan community.? Its religio-legal focus is on 
the role of rathakāras (makers of the temple chariot) and kammāļas 
(workers in metal etc.). It quotes the Smrti texts of Gautama, 
Yajnavalkya and Maskara, as well as the Brahmanas, Puranas, 
Vaisnava Pancaratra and Vaikhānasa, to determine the social posi- 
tion of those born out of anuloma (where the husband is of a 
higher caste than his wife) and pratiloma (where the wife is of a 
higher caste than her husband) unions. It is interesting to see that 
there is a literary parallel to this epigraphic account which is 
recorded in the Vaišya vamsa Sudhakara wherein too reference is 
made to the settling of a dispute between the same two caste 


groups.? 
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With the increased temple building activity, the rathakāras 
were in great demand and accumulated some wealth. Added to 
this was the increasing ritual importance given to ratha festivals. 
The ratha was also constantly being invested with new symbolic 
meanings, adding to its spiritual grandeur. All this may have 
prompted the makers of the ratha to bid for a higher socio- 
economic and ritual status. 

The Ālittēr or the ratha called Ali at Tiruvārūr was famous 
and Appar has referred to it in his hymns. The chariot festival at 
Tiruvārūr is one of the best known in Tamilnadu and hence it is 
but natural that this dispute was brought before a council meet- 
ing at Tiruvarür. The artisans associated with the rathakaras in 
turn made their bid to pass off as rathakaras and demanded 
hereditary rights, monopolies, etc. K. A.N. Sastri refers to this 
kind of demand as of frequent occurrence in South India.” As for 
the kammāļas, some are untouchables while some are of higher 
social status. The key issue in this document revolves around 
who could be invested with the sacred thread. 

As the dispute was crucial to the varņāšramadharma it was 
passed over to be arbitrated by the Brahmans who were learned 
pandits in the Sastras. The Tiruvārūr arbitration committee quoted 
from several sacred texts, some of which are now lost. Several 
architectural manuals were also consulted. It opened by stating 
the well known dictum that a marriage between a ksatriya man 
and vai$ya woman was an anuloma union, and a boy born of such 
a union had the right to be invested with the sacred thread in a 
regular upanayanam ceremony. 

The main concern of this august body was to allot the various 
occupations of icon-making, chariot-making, building the actual 
temple, i.e., that of being an architect, a stone mason, a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, etc., and to determine the caste status and caste 
rights of such people. Thus for example the progeny of a ksatriya 
father and a vai$ya mother was allowed to follow the occupation 
of icon-making and vāstuvidyā (planning) and other occupations 
connected with the iconography and layout of a temple. The 
present day icon-makers from Swamimalai come mainly from the 
Višvakarma kammāļa community, although legally anyone is al- 
lowed to follow the profession now. 

A child (a male child) born of a vai$ya father and a šūdra 
mother became a carpenter. Children born of pratilēma unions 
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of vai$ya and Sidra or ksatriya and vaisya were assigned the 
profession of weaving (208 of 1919). The weavers and carpenters 
were not allowed to be invested with the sacred thread. Thus, 
the rathakāras and kammalas belonged to two distinct groups-one 
born of the anuloma union of Ksatriya and vai$ya and another out 
of a similar union of vai$ya and šūdra parents. Those others born 
of a variety of pratiloma unions were assigned professions which 
did not involve direct contact with the icon or the interior of the 
temple. This is a very simple account of a complex document. 

A rathakāra for example is defined by Yajüavalkya as born of 
mahisya male and karaņī female. A mahisya, again, is defined by 
the same author as the product of an anuloma wedding between 
a ksatriya and a vaisya. Being anuloma he is twice born though of 
a mixed caste. He is not a Sidra. He just makes it, to enable him 
to study the Vedas and be invested with the sacred thread. 
Yajfiavalkya, therefore, assigns a high status to rathakāras born of 
anuloma marriages. 

It is an interesting document and needs to be further investi- 
gated by one knowledgeable in the Smrtis to see how faithfully it 
has adhered to the numerous texts it quotes. An excellent but 
very brief study of this epigraph has been published by Duncan 
Derrett.*! The epigraphs referred to above come from Tiruvārūr 
(SII XVII, No. 603) and from Uyyakontàn Tirumalai (ARE 
1908,478,499) respectively. 

Derrett quotes from several of the now existing texts. We have 
already seen the view of Yajfiavalkya; Mitaksara and other sources 
agree that a rathakāra is an anulūmaja of ksatriya and vaišya origins 
and is entitled to upanayana. His livelihood, however, is to be 
based on the study of horses, foundation and consecration of 
temples and the business of chariots, carpentry and building in 
general (vāstu). 

The more orthodox Jaimini denies them the right to Upanayana, 
but only gives them the right to tending the fire (ādhāra). Mitramišra 
allots rathakāras the right to Upanayana. The question raised by 
Derrett is could they teach like the Brahmana if they could wear 
the sacred thread and light the Vedic fire? He refers to the 
incidence of two kammāļas being given the honorific title ācārya 
in an inscription (ARE 189 of 1925). Alice Boner refers to the 
sculptor being called a guru and the sculpture manual an 
Upanisad.* 
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Derrett has pointed out how interestingly enough the epigraph 
abstains from guoting Baudhāyana who is unflattering to the 
rathakāras and calls them šūdras. So here one can see the Tiruvārūr 
conference at the Tyāgarāja temple trying to arrive at a workable 
compromise. Derrett also feels that the inscriptional quote of 
Yājnavalkya "sounds suspicious", for though he traces one part 
of the quote to the original text mentioned, i.e., regarding their 
origin, the verse which follows it (and gives the rathakaras full 
right to wear the sacred thread, perform sacrificial acts, and lay 
Vedic fires) seems to be an interpolation. Here again one sees the 
rathakāras successfully making their bid. 

In para 12 of the epigraph (603 of SII Vol. XVII) the rathakaras’ 
pedigree is further elevated. They are born of an anulóma union 
between anulomajas (children of anulēma marriages) of a higher 
order, viz. karana female and ambastha male. 

Other texts are also quoted which give the rathakaras a right to 
Upanayana but not the other Vedic prerogatives. The Vaikhanasa 
(Agamas dedicated to Visnu) are the most strict and call them 
šūdras and restrict their livelihood to feeding horses, training 
horses, etc. They are regarded as children of sütas (charioteers) 
"who themselves are born of a brahmana wife and a ksatriya 
husband and hence a union of a pratiloma order. Thus the upper 
caste anulūmas fared well. The Pratilēmas were assigned a low 
place and worse still, were the illicit unions of pratilomas. 

Thus the Tyāgarāja temple at Tiruvarür was one of the regional 
focal points of social arbitration. The Tamil work Cātinūl, to be 
discussed later in this chapter, was also composed in Tiruvārūr 
by a literati of the place and deals with the anuloma and pratiloma 
unions in the Tamil country and their status. 

During the Pandyan and Vijayanagara periods such social 
confrontations became more frequent. Social status was tested 
and contested through the institution of the temple. One such 
endemic confrontation model was presented in battles between 
Itankai and Valankai groups.* 

Another epigraph (309 of 1916) dated Saka 1545, i.e., 1623 A.D. 
comes from Vēļakkuricci. It is a matha of this place, which as we 
have seen earlier, administers considerable lands of the Tyāgarāja 
temple as trustees for specific endownments. It records the de- 
cree of the temple priest of the Ericca Utaiyān temple at 
Velakkuricci in Mullinatu, issued on the orders of Vi$vanatha 
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Nāyaka, that five subdivisions of kammāļas be prohibited from 
communal fellowship. This was, in all probability, the result of 
some communal tensions caused by the above-mentioned subdi- 
visions. The Kammüalas or artisans thus seem to have been and still 
are of heterogeneous mix. The kammalas of Tiruvorriyür were 
provided land tax-free and the stone masons, carpenters, sculp- 
tors, etc. seem to have all been housed in one street called inter- 
estingly enough the nārpatteņņāyiram street (the street of the 48 
thousand). It denotes the Saiva collective of saints from Tiruvārūr. 
The kammāļas seem to have made a bid to a higher ritual status 
like some other branches of the Vellalas but met with less success 
than some of their brethren. 

In the list of communities issued by the Tamilnadu govern- 
ment graded as belonging to the forward or backward communi- 
ties, the kammālas are sub divided and listed as višvakarmās, 
vi$vakammála, and include tattāns (goldsmiths), kammān, karuman 
or kollar (stone masons), taccar (carpenters), kaltaccars (lit. carpen- 
ters in stone, meaning sculptors) and kammāļavišvabrāhmaņa who 
are icon makers. They all belong to the backward communities. 

Returning to the Tiruvarür epigraph, which is engraved on the 
wall of the Tyāgarāja shrine, the conference that met to discuss 
the societal rights and obligations of the anuloma and pratiloma 
kammalas was constituted of the Hindu elite and the names of its 
members are suffixed with epithets such as "Somayājī', "Vājapeyī, 
etc. to signify their having completed these Vedic sacrifices. The 
directly unaffected and hence supposedly 'impartial' interpreters 
of the law were obviouly chosen to deliberate and the Brahmanas 
came out as the social arbiters in disputes amongst non-brahmana 
aspirants to social status. 


Communal Tensions and their Resolutions 

One of the most important communal sectors in which social 
tensions were ubiquitous was, as mentioned earlier, that of the 
community which was bifurcated into an itankai (left hand) and 
valankai (right hand) groups. Clashes between these two groups 
are recorded regularly from the time of Kulottunga I, i.e., 11th 
cen. AD. (31 of ARE 1936-37 and Reports, para 27). Interestingly 
enough a North Indian origin is given to the itankai in an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Kulottunga III (489 of ARE 1912, and ARE 1913, 
PARA 39) where 98 castes are included in the itankai group. 
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The term valankai occurs as the name of a regiment of the Cola 
army. The niyānan ciruntānattu valankai velaikkara pataikalilar were 
attached by the royal order of Rājarāja I to the image of Daksinameru 
Vitankar set up by Rājarāja I with a brahamadeya grant for meeting 
expenses of service to this Daksiņamēru Vitankar, i.e., Tyagaraja (SII 
II,15 and 16). There is no way of determining to which caste group 
these servants or vēlaikkārar belonged (SII Vol. II, Ins. 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18 and 19). It could well be that these were the anuloma and pratiloma 
groups discussed above. Some weaver groups seem to have taken 
up martial duties for there is a reference to Kaikkolapperumpatai (the 
great army of the Kaikkolar) in an inscription (253 of (253 of ARE 
1909), and to valperrakaikkolar or the kaikkolar who were bestowed 
with swords, etc.** They were, as seen earlier, given rudrapati lands, 
i.e., fiefs for military service by the Cola kings, but this martial 
character was hardly in keeping with their professed occupation of 
being weavers. Thus, it may have been that there arose a 
difference between the itankai and valankai (martial) groups of 
kaikkolar. The kaikkolars claim close connection with the Tyagaraja 
cult. | 

That the rise of the Vellala mathas to positions commanding 
socio-religious prestige was also not entirely smooth appears 
from some of the conflicts that they encountered with the more 
orthodox Brahmana ascetic orders. Mu. Arunacalam refers to the 
conflict between the sannyāsins of Suryanarayanarkoyil, who were 
Brāhmaņas and wore the safforn robes and the other Šaiva 
sannyāsins who wore white. The former regarded the latter with 
contempt and derogatorily called them the ‘little ones’ in contra 
distinction to their own matha which was called periya matha. This 
confrontation was brought to the attention of the Vijayanagara 
monarch who referred the issue to a panel of sannyāsins of both 
camps. It was finally accepted that non-Brahmana Saivas were 
also entitled to sannyāsahood, and two books Kriyā Dīksā and 
Šaiva Sannyāsa Padahati were written in Sanskrit explaining the 
Siva Dīksā. Thus, at one stroke, the two prestigious behaviour 
patterns of the Brahmanas, i.e. becoming sannyāsins and using 
Sanskrit as their vehicle of expression, were adopted by the non- 
Brāhmaņa Saiva sannyāsins wishing to rise in the socio-religious 
hierarchy of their times. The Nayakas, a Telegu people ruling as 
conquerors over Tamils, were extremely keen on marshalling the 
support particularly of the agricultural class, the Vellalas. This 
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confrontation and this bridging over the social tension took place 
in the reign of the Vijayanagara king SadaSiva Raya (1543-73) and 
at a time when his vassal Cevvappa Nayaka (1572-1614) was 
ruling in Thanjavur.» Here this incident can be interpreted to 
mean that while the Meykantar lineage continued to command 
the respect of the members of the non-Brahmana community, the 
Brahmana still looked down on them. This must have been a 
socially irksome situation and was brought out into the open in 
the Nayaka period. In this context we may recollect that a paņtāram 
wearing white and claiming to belong to a Periya matha is painted 
on the walls of the Tevaciriya mantapam. Was he trying to refute 
the derogatory appellation of 'small by assuming the grand 
prefix "periya" or big? (P1.XII). 

The Brahmana Süryanarayanakoyil matha passed gradually into 
the hand of Kārkātta Vellalas by the end of the 16th century a.D. 
Sivagrayogin, a Brahmana, was the author of the Saiva Sannyāsa 
Paddhati, supporting the rights of the non-brahmana Saivas to 
sannyāsahood. In this work he discusses among other things, 
yoga, paficaksara and interestingly enough the ajapā mantra, (Ch. 
4), which is crucial to the understanding of the Tyāgarāja cult. His 
immediate successor to the pontificate was a Brahmana but, after 
that, the matha was taken over by Tirumanturai paņtāra canniti 
who was succeeded by Cokkalinka Tēcikar, both of whom were 
Kārkātta Vellalas. This transfer took place between 1640 and 1680 
A.D.^ Thus the upward mobility in class and power gradually 
assured upward caste mobility and inclusion into the "principal 
locus of power"? 

From the 12th century A.D. onwards, with the rise of religious 
thinkers such as Meykantàr, Arulnandi Sivacarya, Kantātai 
Maraifianacampantar and Umapati Sivacarya, Saivism was trans- 
formed into a distinctly Tamil and Siddhāntic faith system which, 
in a philosophical sense, inaugurated a new syncretistic phase of 
advaita and siddhanta,* and in a sociological sense marked the 
elevation of the vellala community into the upper echelons of the 
non-brahmana society, with their leaders being drawn into the 
circles of the intellectual elite. 

Meykantar himself was a vellala but his immediate disciple 
Arulnandi was a Brahmana Šivācārya. Arulnandi's disciple 
Marainanacampantar was again a velļāla but he attracted Umāpati, 
who was not only a Brāhmaņa but a Potu Dīksita (the select 
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priests of Natarāja temple) of Chidambaram. Stories related about 
the life of Umāpati bear traces of the early animosity that the 
Saiva matha faced from the orthodox Brahmanas. One of the 
stories related is about Umāpati who, as a Potu Dīksita, was once 
being carried in a palanguin with torch bearers going in front of 
him. It was a bright afternoon. Maraifiana was standing by the 
road talking to a disciple, who asked his master as to the identity 
of the man in the palanquin to which Maraifiāna answered that 
he was a blind man who needed the aid of torch-bearers even to 
see by daylight. The philosophical content hidden in this appar- 
ently innocuous remark shook Umāpati to the core. He then and 
there decided to follow Maraifianacampantar as his guru. 

Once Maraifianacampantar was walking through the streets 
occupied by kaikkūļar (weavers) and he approached a woman and 
asked for food. She gave him katici, the rice broth brewed for 
starching the yarn and the high caste Vellala teacher drank it with 
no thought of adhering to the prescribed caste rules, for the 
kaikkolar was of a much inferior caste. Seeing his guru act thus, 
Umāpati, a Brahmana unflinchingly accepted the broth that trick- 
led from his guru's folded palm. News of this incident spread 
quickly and the next day, when Umapati tried to enter the Natarāja 
temple at Chidambaram to offer his usual worship, the priests 
refused to let him enter. He sadly withdrew to the riverside. 
When the self-righteous priests entered the shrine they found 
both Natarāja and his consort Sivakami missing. They then heard 
a divine voice which said that since Umapati was excommuni- 
cated from the temple the Lord too had decided to move away.? 

This is an interesting legend inasmuch as the deity at Tiruvārūr 
is portrayed in the myths as coming out of the temple to give his 
devotee "darshan" but never forcing the priests to accept a devo- 
tee who has broken the temple rules, into the temple. The differ- 
ence in paradigm is obvious for Umāpati was an initiated 
Brahmana with traditional right of worship, while the devotees 
of Siva at Tiruvārūr often came from lowly castes: 

Thus the Sanātanācāryas, as these early Saiva Siddhanta teach- 
ers are called, started an egalitarian movement but it too soon 
lost its vigour, like the earlier bhakti movement. It assured, 
however, the corporate mobility of one section of the populace, 
viz. the upper echelons of Vellalas. The Vellalas, along with other 
upper-class non-Brāhmaņas, imitated the cultural pattern of the 
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Brāhmaņas and acguired for themselves and their followers a 
higher place in the system, but closed the doors for the other 
lower caste aspirants, thereby becoming the supporters of a neo- 
orthodox movement. 

Barnett quotes an instance when a Kārkātta Vellala, in the 1950s 
called a meeting in his house to protest against Brahmana domi- 
nation; only then did he realize that he could not include all the 
castes, for by the conventions to which he subscribed, several 
castes could not cross his threshold.” This is a classic example of 
demanding equal status for oneself with one's superiors but 
denying it to one's perceived inferiors. 

Looking at it from another perspective, it is the easy manner 
in which a Hindu shifts his philosophical position between a 
transcendental equality and immanent inequality that is often 
baffling. He can adjust to the nirguņa-saguņa—the absolute equal- 
ity versus the relative inequality, the Brahmana-Maya shift, and 
thereby find what appears to him as a way of rationalizing social 
inequality. This explains the attitude of the pilgrim of Pandharpur 
described by Karve and referred to earlier.“ 

The 13th and 14th centuries, however, were still the period 
when the newly founded mathas were enthusiastically preaching 
an egalitarian creed. Meykantar’s disciples opened several mathas. 
` Thus, the Kafici Nānapirakācarmatam traces its lineage to Umāpati 
through Maccucettiyār and his disciple Civappirakacar, the last 
mentioned two being Kārkātta Vellalas. Cepparaimatam of 
Tiruvaiyāru is a matha consisting of grhasthas, and claims descent 
from the same Maccucetti. In the region of Tiruvarür and its 
environs there were sectarian leaders like Sivāgrayēgin, who 
established a matha richly endowed by the Nāyaka monarch at 
Tiruvilimilalai in the 16th century. 

The same period witnessed the rise of Kamalaifianapirakacar, 
who was guru of the founder of Tarumapuram atinam and, as we 
have seen earlier, a devotee of Tyāgarāja. He traces his lineage to 
Cirrampalavatikal. 

Kamalaifianappirakacar's work, the Cātinūl, describes the ori- 
gin of pure castes and mixed castes born of both anulóma and 
pratilóma unions, and those of indeterminate origins. It also dis- 
cusses those born out of secret wedlock, and means by which 
one could move up or down the social or caste ladder. An 
interesting mention is made of the caste called fintima and the 
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author traces them to an anuloma union between a very learned 
Vedic scholar and a cultured lady, but of inferior caste standing. 
The respect with which he sings of this group is particularly 
significant when we remember that several courtiers and poets 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty in the 16th century were people 
belonging to the Tiņtima caste. 

The Cātinūl, according to my informant the Late Mu. 
Arunachalam, a renowned Tamil scholar, was published in 1875 
by Madras Art Trust. I could not lay my hands on this published 
edition, which was according to Arunachalam jointly edited by 
Mayilai Cantiracekara Nattar and Tiruvallikkeni Canmuka 
Kiramaniyar. This work is however available in the Mss. form in 
U.Ve Cāmināta Iyer Library at Tiruvanmiyür. 

Obviously caste issues in and around the environs of Tiruvarür 
must have prompted this eminent Vellala scholar paņtāram to 
write this religio-juridical treatise. The biography of this house- 
holder paņtāram was according to Arunachalam recorded in an 
unpublished manuscript called Nānapirakāca māņmiyam by 
Tarumai Citamparanāta munivar. According to this biography 
Nanapirakacar was a member of the Tirukkayilaya order of monks 
who were householders and donned white rotes. 

Thus, the movement of establishing Vellala mathas, begun in 
the 13th century, gained momentum in the 16th century, several 
mathas claiming descent from Meykantar and lineage from Nanti 
or calling themselves the Tirukkayilaya paramparai operated in 
Tamilnadu and a Brahmana-Vellala alliance slowly evolved. Ac- 
cording to Burton Stein there was a ‘conspiracy’ between brahmanas 
and Vellalas, or sat$udras as he chooses to call them (although the 
expression is rarely used by Tamil speaking peoples). A symbi- 
otic relationship grew which can, according to him, be traced 
back to Pallava times, but which gradually strengthened with 
time.* 

The Vellalas made a corporate bid for upward mobility and by 
a process of imitating the Brahmanas by becoming vegetarians, 
abandoning animal sacrifice, and acquiring a working knowledge 
of Sanskrit, though still expressing themselves in Tamil, they 
became cultural mediators between Āgamic temple religion and 
Tamil folk cults.* These mathas continued to flourish and in 1957- 
58, 126 mathas are recorded as functioning in Tamilnadu.“ 

With the emergence of a few of these communities into promi- 
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nence the lowest segments of society were pushed further down 
and in course of time the yanaiyerumperumparaiyan and 
Vilupparaiyan, etc., became simply ritual ornamentation for the 
cult and lost all their emotive and charismatic content. It was no 
longer a vehicle of social absorption, as it must have been during 
the period of its inception. The Paraiyas and other low caste 
communities, the kaikkūļar, etc., lost touch with the higher Agamic 
faith and an increased polarity began to develop between the 
Āgamic temples, with their strictly enforced codes of ritual purity 
and the folk cults. 

Several socio-religious changes are noticeable in the recent 
three decades or so. There is a definite shift of political power 
from Brahmanas to the Vellala and Kalla castes in the Thaiijāvūr 
district, and other sub-groups in other districts.“ 

Certain ideological shifts are also noticeable in monastic estab- 
lishments like that of the Sankara matha which was till recently 
the bastion of Brahmana orthodoxy. It is now trying to conduct 
Agama classes not only for Adi Saiva Brahmanas but also for non- 
Brahmana priests - the ParaSaivas. Sankarācārya is performing a 
number of kumbhabhisekams and is actively involved in the reno- 
vation of temples. The cooperation between the Government and 
Sankarācārya on religious matters has been discussed by Fuller.* 
More kumbhābhisēkams are performed now than ever before. * 
The Tyāgarāja temple had its kumbhābhisēkam in 1985. 

The Government is also using the temples to propagate the 
new egalitarian stand by organising what are called 
camapantipocanam whereby the temple is obliged to feed people 
from all castes sitting and eating together on certain festive occa- 
sions. Tiruvārūr temple was directed to hold this feast during the 
Pankuņi Uttiram. This is the government's effort to break the 
taboo of commensurability and has a dramatic impact as large 
crowds assemble in the temple grounds for a free meal amongst 
other things. The Press coverage gets the message across. This 
process of injecting new ideals is what Pressler calls the 'spiritu- 
alization' of the temple.* | 

Other noticeable changes are in the replacement of Sanskrit 
arccanais with Tami] in several smaller temples. 

With the coming to power of Tirāvita ideology, there was a 
short period of atheistic radicalism. E.V. Ramasami Naicker had 
for a time toyed with Buddhism as an alternative philosophy to 
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promote egalitarianism but later discarded it. Ambedkar felt that 
the only way caste consciousness could be wiped out in Hindu 
society was by mass conversion to Buddhism. The Dalit move- 
ment in Mahārāshtra, like the Tirāvita movement in Tamilnadu, 
was looking for the right idiom of protest. 

Soon however, in Tamilnadu the earlier radicalism was gradu- 
ally replaced by Tamil religiosity which was seen as a comple- 
mentary ideology to Tamil consciousness. Temples have become 
major contributors to quasi government sponsored Tamil confer- 
ences. In 1968 Murukan temples of Palani and Swāmimalai con- 
tributed Rs. twenty thousand.” Some temples are recording enor- 
mous increases in their income. The Tyāgarāja temple is a Class 
III temple according to the HRC&E Board and has an income of 
less than Rs. Sixty thousand per year. 

On a pan- Indian front, temples are once more being recruited 
by organizations such as the Vishva Hindu Parishad to act as 
vehicles of conveying a pan-caste, pan-Indian Hindu ideology 
termed 'Hindutva' to the masses. The political agenda is to so- 
lidify the Hindu vote. The Tyāgarāja cult is, as yet, little involved 
in the new wave and as such it falls outside the purview of this 
book. Suffice it to say that sections of Hindus feel threatened by 
what they see as special privileges to the minorities guaranteed 
by a secular state and their expressed reactions bear echoes of 
similar statements expressed in the Vijayanagara epigraphs, when 
the slogan "Hinduism in danger" was first expressed. The 
Vijayanagara rulers too took recourse to temples, cults, myths 
and rituals to counter the perceived threat. Tamilnadu's official 
ideology had been somewhat anti-north and anti-Hindi but in 
recent times the VHP-RSS combine have made major inroads 
even in the Tamil belt. | | 

Coming back to the Tiruvārūr temple, it was embroiled in 
disputes between temple trustees? and constant litigation along 
with lack of patronage and loss of charismatic leadership ac- 
counted for the decline in the popularity of the cult. It had also, 
by too strongly identifying itself with the 'orthodox', lost its 
appeal. More egalitarian deities like Ayyappan were coming into 
prominence. 

One thing that emerges clearly from this study is that while 
Vellalas took over power and $üdras of a lower order found a 
niche in the institution of the temple, the paraiyas were left out 
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until Gandhi inaugurated the Harijan movement on religious 
patterns, and the D.K. and D.M.K. adopted a confrontation model 
in order to integrate the pariah into Tamil society. The process is 
too close to our times for a dispassionate conclusion to be drawn 
on the success or failure of the present integrative process. It is 
nevertheless interesting to find that in 1968 a few pariahs were 
made temple trustees in Tamilnadu. One of the things that the 
VHP-RSS combine is trying to do is to revitalize Hinduism minus 
its caste structure and the new "Hindutva" (Hinduism as defined 
by the RSS-VHP-BJP) rites were inaugurated by caņdālas or un- 
touchables. 


Temple Donors and their Caste Affiliations 
Before concluding this chapter it will be worthwhile to analyze. 
the list of donors as provided in the inscriptions from Tiruvārūr 
and study them by juxtaposing the data against present day list 
of donors at the Tiruvorriyür temple and see the trends as far as 
the caste compositions and status roles of the donors are con- 
cerned. 

Most of the donors of the Tiruvarür temple were either kings, 
courtiers or administrative officials and royal title holders. Do- 
nors often tended to add the name of the deity to their name. The 
name Purritankontàn (the anthill deity of Tiruvārūr), seems to 
have been very popular both in Colamantalam and 
Tontaimantalam and was borne by Brahmanas and Südras alike.” 
Whole regiments like the Colendracinka both receive land from 
the king and donate land to the temple (e.g.558 of SII Vol. XVII). 
` Exact caste affiliations except for Brahmanas are difficult to 
determine. Several Saiva Brahmanas donated cattle or money 
and the council called the nakarattār is also on record as having 
made collective contributions. 578 of SII XVII records the names 
of several Ciréttis, who belong to the present day cettiyar commu- 
nity, among its donors. 

A Vellala bearing the title Pallavarayan appears as a very 
important and powerful donor in the Tiruvarür epigraphs 
(582,584,585 of SII Vol. XVII). More will be said of this chieftain 
in the next chapter. 

Two Katikaimarayans (Ghatikāmahārājas or heads of Sanskrit 
schools called Ghatikās) are recorded as donors and mediators 
between temple and court (590 and 593 of SII, Vol. XVII). These 
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madhyasthas seem to have been important local personages and 
their role will be discussed in the next chapter. 

A study of present day Ubhayakāra or donor list from 
Tiruvorriyür temple, which preserves a better record than 
Tiruvārūr, reveals an underlying continuity in the patron-client 
relationship within the temple system. Let us look at one ex- 
ample, which is quite typical of the process of putting together a 
temple festival: 

The Arulmiku Tiyākarāca cuvāmi tirukkoyil at Tiruvorriyür is- 
sued a Mācipperuvilā (festival) brochure with details of the festivi- 
ties to be held between 17.2.83 and 28.2.83 and the following 
information is taken from the brochure. As it is typical of festivi- 
ties in Tyagaraja temples, it is indicative of the modern kind of 
patronage for temple upkeep and conducting of religious rites. It 
also serves as a kind of commercial advertisement for the donors' 
businesses. Thus at one stroke it serves several purposes and 
combines in an ingenious manner traditional religious rites with 
modern media methods of advertising goods and services. 

The Convenor of the festival was a certain S. Kolappan who 
was interestingly enough closely connected with 
Vatapalaniyantavar Koyil, a well-known Murukan pilgrimage 
site. 

The following programme is a copy of the temple brochure: 


Days Rituals Ubhayakara (donor) 

Pre-festival day S 

Preliminaries Vināyaka Utsava M.S. Pacciyappa 

(morning) Mutaliyar, Proprietor, 
Manonmani Press, Madras. 

Day 1. Hoisting of temple flag C.T. Palanivelu 

Tyāgarāja procession of $ri Devi & Co. & Proprietor Sri 

Vēnkatēšvara Theatre, 
Tiruvorriyür. 

Day 2. a.m. Procession Brahmana lady (anonymous) 

Day 2. p.m. Procession Kuppuswamy Cettiyar, 


Hereditary trustee, Tiruvorriyur 
temple and Rattinavēlu Cettiyar, 
H.R.C. & E.Board, Madras. 


Day 3. a.m. Granting boon to Community of 
Mucukuntan and . Ironmongers 
procession of Rajappa Chetty St. 
Candrašēkhara, a Madras 


representative icon 
of Tyagaraja 
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Day 3. p.m 


Day 4. a.m. 


Day 4. p.m. 


Day 5. a.m. 
Day 5. p.m. 


Day 5. late night 
Day 6. a.m. 


Day 6. p.m. 


Day 7. a.m. 


Day 7. p.m. 


Day 7. p.m. 
(2nd event) 
Day 7. (night) 


Day 8. a.m. 


Day 8. p.m. 
Day 9. a.m. 


Tyāgarāja procession 
Dance 
Granting boon to Adisesa 


Procession of 
Candrasékhara 


Boon to Brahma 


Candrašēkhara 
procession 

Procession of Tyāgarāja 
Dance and procession of 
Tyāgarāja 


HU 


Utsava or rites of 

worship of Candrašēkhara 
Taking Candrašēkhara 
back from the pavillion 

to the temple. 

Utsava of Tyāgarāja 


Taking Tyāgarāja in 
procession 

The vimocana of Indra 
from the curse of 
Caņdālahood 

(ref.ch.IV for myth) 
Procession of Tyāgarāja 


Celebration of marriage 
between Siva and Pārvatī 
(manifested as 
Vativutaiyamman, 

the dévi of the temple) 
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Same as above. 


Banana sellers of 
Kottavacalcavati, 

Madras. 

T.P. Rajamanikkam 
Chettiyār,a herbalist 

(with address). 

People who rent out cooking 
utensils, (address, Madras 7). 
Pancanata Cettiyar 

and family. 

Coconut sellers 

Manikka Mutaliyar, 

flower gardener 
P.S.Atipuricantira Mutaliyār 
P.S.Ananta Kiruttina 
Mutaliyar and Tirumati 
(Mrs) Tirucantiram wife 

of Rajamanikkam of 76, 
Pitariyar Kovil Street, 
Madras 1 

P.S:Teyvacikamani Mutaliyar 
Mankatu Ellappa 

Cettiyar Estate, Madras 

Sri Kalyana Perumal, a 
Dēvasthānam (Temple 
Management Board) member. 
T.G. Rajasanmukham, 
Landlord, Kaladipéttai, 
Tiruvorriyur. 

Same as above. 


T.G.Rajasanmukham 
Pillai, Landlord 
Same as above. 


Same as above. 


T.V. Mahalinga Sastri 
Tiruvorriyur. 
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Day 9. a.m Marriage of Cuntarar and Same as above. 
Cankili & Makilaticēvai 
(under the makila tree; 
See Ch.IV. for myth) 
Day 9. p.m Rsabhārūdhar procession, "Orriyūrānatimai” 
(The icon of Siva on the (Slave of the Lord) 
Nafidi taken out in Cülai and the Sri Tyāgarāja 
procession) Bhaktajanasabha (Assembly of 
Abhiséka for Nataraja Tyagaraja Worshippers of 
and Madras) & 
Tyagaraja Procession. Tiruvorriyūr & P.L.D. Rajéndran 


and Bros, Ever Silver and 
Aluminium Traders, 3/4 Evening 


Bazaar, Madras 
Day 10. Blessing of all the T.Celvaraja Mutaliyar 
(Whole day) Dévas, Immersion and and 
Cleansing of the Kalyanacuntara 
processional Mutaliyar. 


icons in the sea 


The above is not a complete list but an indicative one. In all, 18 
dances of Tyagaraja were performed before the final end of the 
festivities. This involved payments for decorating and carrying 
the icon supended on poles (as at Tiruvarür) and eighteen cloth- : 
iers undertook to provide the necessary funds. 

The above record shows in fact traditional form of putting a 
religious festival together. So apart from permanent endowments 
i.e. kattalais, there were temporary endowments like the above for 
individual rites in a particular festival. The main subscribers as 
can be seen from the list above are and probably were in the 
historic past traders, artisans, landlords, a few Siva brahmanas or 
ritual officiants in the temple itself. A large majority of them in 
this case comes from the Cettiyar and Mutaliyār community. The 
trustee himself is from the Bericetti community, traditionally in 
the oil-milling industry. Small contributions by pious devotees 
. like the bhajanasamaja or groups of believers are also part of the 
whole financial scene. The brochure ends with a request for funds 
for renovation purposes. The most recent patrons have come 
from overseas non-resident Indians, commonly abbreviated as 
NRIs. 

It is interesting to see how myth, philosophy, bhakti, devotion 
and advertisement of firms, shops, etc., all crowd into the bro- 
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chure. Ironmongers from Rajapettai street, Madras, Sri 
Venkatesvara Theatre, 2 Ellaiyamman Koyil Street, Tiruvorriyūr, 
etc. stand alongside Tyāgarāja bestowing a boon on king 
Mucukuntan and Indra expiating the sin of his parting with the 
icon, and along with all this takes place the metaphysically in- 
fused dance of Tyāgarāja, here called the padma dance, which is 
a continuation of the hamsa and ajapā of Tiruvārūr, signifying the 
universality of life principle, the unravelling of Truth, the stages 
of revelation and the Brahman-Atman identity in a theistic con- 
text. It is difficult to draw a line between commercialism and 
piety, advertisement and bhakti, metaphysics and religion, the 
sacred and the profane. 

The reason for analysing the donor list of Tiruvorriyür, rather 
than Tiruvārūr is that while the former one was published the 
latter donor list seems very complicated and is involved with the 
economic and ‘political’ power-groups involved in the adminis- 
tration of the temple. The Ulturai trustee is embroiled in a battle 
with the Tarumapuram atinam. Rumours were on that the Ulturai 
trustee, whose family since the late 19th century have accumu- 
lated a great deal of power and prestige in the temple, do not 
'allow' other rival donors to contribute money. 

Leaving aside rumours of personality clashes which may or 
may not be true, the very structure of the Tiruvārūr Kattalais . 
made the conflict inevitable. Thus for example the sweeping of 
the innermost prākāram or enclosure is the responsibility of the 
Ulturai kattalai, of the 2nd enclosure is.a joint responsibility of 4 
kattalais, while the removal of the garbage is the responsibility of 
abhisēka and Rājan Kattaļai. One Kattalai removes 1/3 and the 
other 2/3 of the heap. At the Pankuni festival the ritual ablution 
of the icons and the ritual offerings is the reponsibility of Abhiseka 
Kattalai. Looking after the silver vessels used in these rites of the — 
deities is the responsibilty of Rajan Kattalai; 1 pole for the proces- 
sion is provided by one Kattalai, the other by another, while the 
rope for fastening is provided by a third. All these are needed for 
the dance of Tyāgarāja. Though much rationalization has been 
achieved in the management, the structure of this particular 
temple administration is highly complex and very conducive for 
prolonged litigation! 

The above study of donor list from Tiruvārūr epigraphs and 
the present day list of Ubhayakāras of Tiruvorriyür, and the 
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Kattaļais system in Tiruvārūr all lead however to the conclusion 
that the temple as an institution in Tamilnadu, though sanctified 
by the Saiva brāhmaņas and the following of the Agamas was 
mainly the institution par excellence for the upper strata of non- 
brahmana society, who were exempted from traditional Brah- 
manic functions of learning and teaching. They however could 
find a legitimate outlet through temple patronage for their as- 
pirations to be regarded as leaders and elites of society. The 
Brahmana presence had legitimized their positions and sacralized 
the wealth. Dharma and artha were wed in the temples of 
Tamilnādu and the holders of artha (wealth) were admitted into 
the realm of the dharma (religion - culture) - thus ritually and 
socially accepted as the upper echelons of the dhārmic conscious 
Hindu society. 

The 'orthodox' Bráhmanas of both Saiva and Vaisnava tradi- 
tion were not, strictly speaking, tied in allegiance to the locus 
centred temples. They could lead their spiritual existence with 
their domestic and érauta rites without feeling the need of a 
temple. The Paraiyas were excluded from any participation in the 
big temples. Hence the temple became increasingly an institution 
for a special section of people who were neither Brāhmaņa nor 
Paraiya. 


NOTES 


1. For example 595 of S.I.I. XVII refers to Mahāvratī Pāratāyaņa (Badaryana) as 
the trustee. In the 16th century Akoracivapantaram was one of the trustees of 
both Tiruvarür and Chidambaram 

2. Institutions, which acted as trustees were of various kinds. 601 of S.I.I. XVII for 

example refers to Siva brākmaņar Narpattenmar. There are several inscriptional 

references to sabhās acting as trustees. 

For the term Māhēšvaras see Chapter 6. 

Bhiksa matha or Golaki matha were the tānattārs (trustees) at Tiruvorriyyūr. 

The southern branch of this establishment had its headquarters in Tiruvārūr. 

From the 16th century, the Saiva Siddhānta mafhas became popularly associ- 

ated with temple management. 

5.  Thehistory of the kattalais and the purposes for which they were constituted 
in the Tiruvarür temple are recorded in three decisions of the High Court of 
Madras. See Vythilingappandara sannadhi v. Somasundara Mudaliar, ILR 17 Mad. 
199., Gnanasmabandha v. Vythilinga Mudaliar, LTR 18, LW 27 and Ātmanātha 
Chettiar v Balayee Ammal, ILR 27, lw 32. 

6. They did not reject the Vedas but regarded them as the initial teachings 
(pūrvapaksa) and the Āgamas as the final teaching (Siddhünta). 


P p 
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24. 


26. 


27. 


Piļļai, Chidambaram, Temple Entry, p. 130. 

Thurston, E. and Rangachari, K.J., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, See under 
'Pantáram'. 

Oddie, G.A., ‘The Character, Role and Significance of Non-Brāhmaņa Saiva 
Cults in Tanjore District in the 19th Century', paper presented to The 7th 
European Conference on Modern South Asian Studies, London, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1981. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Rajamanikkam, M.,The Development of Saivism in Tamilnadu and also ‘The 
Tamil Saiva Mathas under the Cēļas (a.D. 900-1000)’ in Chari, C.I.K. (ed.), 
Essays in Philosophy presented to T.M.P Mahadevan on his Fiftieth Birthday, Ma- 
dras 1962, especially, pp. 221-22. 

ARE 1912, No. 207 refers to Tiruccirrampala Mutaliyār as the successor of 
Vāgīsvara Mutaliyār. ARE 1912, No. 215 and South Indian Inscriptions, No.254 
also refer to the pontiff and place him at Celva Tiruvarür. 

M. Rajamanikkam, see note 12 above. 

ARE 1912, No. 213. 

ARE 1912, No. 223. 

Tillai Ula, 138-39. Ēkāmranātan Ula, 14, Tiruvanaikka Ula, 159. cited by 
Arunachalam, Mu. Tamil Ilakkiya Varalāru (in Tamil) 14th cen. p.131. 

Dorai Rangasamy, M.A. (Turaiyarankacāmi), "The Tiruttontattokai of Arürar' 
in the Journal of Madras University, 1957, pp. 75-84. 

Mu Arunachalam -Tamil Ilakkiya Varalāru 12th century, part2, pp. 804-5. 
S.LI. XVII, NO.601. l 

ARE 1908, Nos. 486 and 487 are inscribed on the walls of the Sankara Matha 
at Tiruvaņaikkāval and describe the priests there as direct disciples of 
Tiruccārrimurrattu Mutaliyār matha and its pontiff Namaccivāya Tēvar. A 
person of the same name is also believed to have established the 
Tiruvāvataturai matha in the Thanjavir district. 

Stein, Burton, Peasant, State and Society in Medieval South India, p.46. see also 
"Temples in Tamil Country, 1300-1750 4.p.', I.E.H.R., Vol.XIV, 1977, pp.11-47. 
Stein, Burton 'Agarian Integration in South India’ in Frykenberg, (ed.), Land 
Control and Social Structure, p. 179 ff. 

Examples in the context of this cult would be Kamalai Nanappirakacar, 
Maraifiāņacampantar, author of Tirvārūrppurāņam etc. In fact the Meykantar 
lineage seems to have been in the forefront only from the 14th and 15th 
centuries A.D. Maraifiánacampantar is referred to in ARE 1936, Part II, Para 86, 
who was alive 1484 a.D. and was a sectarian leader. Meykantar is referred to 
in an insription of about 1232 a.D. (ARE 1920), pt. II, and 1936, pt. I, para 86). 
Stein, Burton, has analyzed it particularly in the context of the Tirupati Temple. 
See his article, ‘Temples in Tami] Country’. (See Bibliography) 

See Appadorai, Arjun, Worship and Conflict under Colonial Rule: a South Indian 
Case for his treatment of Kings, Sects and temples. 

Gangadevi's Madhuravijayam contrasts the atmosphere of the agrahāras before 
and after Muslim conquest. The antithetical juxtaposition is dramatic - Vedic 
scarifices contrasted with stench of beef, etc. This was written by a Vijayanagara 
queen, the wife of Kampanna. See ARE 1928, para 33. For inscriptional refer- 
ences to this Hindu model see ARE 1916, Pt. II, para 33 and ARE 1916 No. 64. 
For description of this Hindu model and its occurrences in literature see Hari 
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Rao, V.N., A History of Trichinopoly and Srirangam, Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Madras, 1948, pp. 299-307. 

28. See Derrett, Duncan, ‘Two Epigraphs on Rathakāras and Kammāļas' in K.A. 
Nilakantha Šāstrī Eightieth Birthday Felicitation Volume, Madras 1971, pp. 32-5. 
A reprint appears in the author's collection of articles entitled Essays in 
Classical and Modern Hindu law, Vol. I, Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1976. See ARE 1916, Pt. 
II, para 45. 

29. This work is cited by Raghavan, V. A Volume Presented to Sir Denison, Bombay 
1939, pp. 234-40 and Kane, P.V., History of Dharmašāstra III Poona, 1946, p. 252 
n. and in Sastri, K. A.N., Cólas, 2nd Ed., p. 549. 

30. See Sastri, K. A.N. Célas (1937 Ed), Vol. II,pt. I, 324, 355, and Vol. II,pt. II, 603, 
659 and 779. P. 779 refers to Alankuti ins. which praises the rathakāras. 

31. See note 28 above. 

32. Boner, Alice, Vāstusūtra Upanisad: The essence of form in Sacred Art, Delhi, 1982. 

33. Several people have discussed this very elusive problem of Ifartkai and Valarikai 
conflicts. See Beck, Brenda, "The Right-left Division of South Indian Society", 
Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. XXIX, No.4, August 1970, pp. 779-98 and in Peasant 
Society in Konku, pp.74 ff. Srinivasa Aiyangar, M., Tamil Studies, Madras, 1914, 
pp. 95-109. Srinivasachari, C.S., "The Origin of the Right and Left Hand caste 
Division', Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol.IV, Pts. 1 & 2 
(July, October 1929), p. 80. See also Stein, Burton, ' Integration of the Agrarian 
System..',pp. 191-92. (See bibliography for full details.) see also Appadorai, 
Arjun, Right and Left hand Castes in South India, I.E.S.H.R., Vol. II, NOs. II and 
III, June-Sept 1974, pp. 216-59. Also Hanumanthan, K.R., Untouchability in 
Tamilaham, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Madurai, 1981. 

34. Sastri, K. A.N., Cólas, pp. 454, 457. ARE 1926. Nos. 69-72. There are instances 
of a major strike by kaikkolars (ARE 1910, Pt. II, para 53) and several regiments 
were named after the kings’ surnames (ARE 1919, Pt. II, para 10, and ARE 
1910, Pt. II, para 28) showing the close link between kings and cenkuntars 
(kaikkolars). That there was a close link between cerikuntars, Tyāgarāja and the 
kings is evident from the Īftiyelupatu (see chapter IV). The 9 warriors of 
Murukan referred to in the Mucukundasahasranāmam were, kaikkūļars, accord- 
ing to oral traditions. 

35. See Anavarata Vinayakam Pillai, Ed., Civanerippirakacam of Civakrayóki, Introd., 
pp. vii-ix. 

36. Arunachalam, Mu., Tamil Ilakkiya Varalāru, 14th century, pp. 133 and 143, cites 
the Canātanācārya Purana Cankirakam as the source for all these legends. See 
also ibid, 16th Century, pt.II, pp. 254-8. Much of the information on the 16th 
century Tami] literati was very kindly brought to my attention by Arunachalam 
himself (Oral communication Dec. 1980 at Gāndhigrām). 

37. Beteille, A., Caste, Class and Power...., p.8. 

38. Sivaraman, K., Saivism in Philosophical Perspective p. 129. 

39. See note 36 above. 

40. Barnett, S.A., "Approaches to Changes in caste Ideology in South India", in 
Stein, Burton (ed.), Essays on South India. 

41. See Karve, Iravati, ‘On the Road’, in JASII,XXII, 1 (1962), pp. 13-27. See Zelliot, 
Eleanor, ‘Chokhmalla and Eknath’ in Lele Jayant Ed., Tradition and Modernity 
in Bhakti Movements, p.139. 

42. Stein, Burton, ‘Brahmana and Peasant in Early South Indian History’, in Adyar 
Library Bulletin, Vol. 31-32, 1967-68 (V. Raghavan Felicitation Volume). For 
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ESI 


51. 


information in English on Kamalai Nānappirakācar see Zvelebil, K.V. Tamil 
Literature pp. 207-8. 

Ibid., See also by the same author, 'Social Mobility and South Indian Hindu 
Sects’, in Silverberg. J. (ed.), Social Mobility of Caste Systems in India. His main 
contentions: 


.1) There was individual mobility, very little corporate mobility. 


2) Südras were assimilated into the temple pattern but not Paraiyas. 
Mutaliyar, C., State and Religious Endowments in Madras, p.324. 

Beteille, A., op.cit., p.8. 

Fuller, C.J., Servants of the Goddess ..., p. 148. 

See Kennedy, R., 'Status Control of Temples in Tamilnadu’, in LE.S.H.R., II, 2- 
3; pp.260-90. 

See Presler, Franklin, ^The Legitimation of Religious policy in Tami]nadu', in 
Smith, Bardwell, (ed.), Religion and Legitimation of Power, pp. 106-23.Refer 
especially to p.132. 

Kenney, R., Op.cit. It must be remembered that 20 thousand acres of land were 
owned by temples in East Thafijāvūr alone. See Dietrich, Gabrielle, Religion 
and People's Organization in East Thafijavür, Madras, C.L.S., 1977. p. 56. 

The Tarumapuram ātīņam and the Uļturaī Kattalai have a court case going on 
for years. The Government has also another case against the Uļturaī Kattalai. 
For earlier court cases see note 5 above. 

See Karashima, Noboru, Concordance of Cola Names. 


Chapter Nine 


TYĀGARĀJA AS CULT TYPOLOGY AND 
LEGITIMIZATION OF POWER 


Temple cults in India often operated on two levels in the process 
Of integrating society and linking the political and socio-religious 
systems. Herman Kulke aptly categorizes these processes as 'ver- 
tical’ and ‘horizontal’ legitimation. Furthermore, he sees temple 
cults as having the ability to "unite the various sub-regional 
nuclear areas of the multicentred empire through a regional 
loyalty".! Kulke bases his study on the cult of Jagannātha and the 
regional tradition of Orissa. Kulke's taxonomy has been used 
here with some modifications made to suit the specific regional 
traditions of Tamilnadu. 

The main difference between the Orissan and Tamil traditions 
is, as suggested by Kulke himself, that while the rulers of Orissa 
concentrated on the centre of Puri, the Pallavas and following 
them the Colas divided their royal patronage between their offi- 
cial state temple and famous places of pilgrimage sanctioned by 
tradition.” Besides, like the Khmer kings of Cambodia, the Cola 
kings, (most conspicuously Rājarāja I and his illustrious son 
Rājēndra I) tended to shift their political capitals and to match 
the political shift of power, they built new state temples. 

Another distinguishing regional feature is that despite the 
political vicissitudes, the Natarāja temple at Chidambaram re- 
mained a major focal point of Tamil Saivism as a whole. The 
‘Pandyas of Madurai seem to have been a little more monolithic 
than the Colas in their loyalty to the Cuntare$vara-Minaksi cult, 
though with them too Chidambaram retained its special place of 
sanctity. 

When we compare the Somāskanda, later called Tyāgarāja, 
with the Jagannātha of Orissa, we see that unlike the latter, the 
former was a brand new Brahmanic cult which was synthesized 
with local cults; it was not the revival of a ‘lost’ autochthonous 
cult quite in the same manner as the Jagannātha. The only exception 
to this argument will be if we take the Vitarka (vide infra ch.2) to 
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have been an ancient chthonic Cēla territorial emblem, which by 
being united with the Somāskanda concept was once more 
revived. 

In South India, the Pallavas, inasmuch as they were the 'inno- 
vators' of a new religio-political system effectively channelled the 
cathecting force of bhakti to establish a network of religious insti- 
tutions, with possible political ramifications. 

Now to briefly define the terms used: 


Vertical Legitimation 
By vertically integrating several beliefs of the more ancient strata | 
of people and enfolding them in the Vedic and/or Agamic fold, 
temples and temple cults brought together people in various 
stages of civilization with their own 'sub-cultural' symbols of the 
sacred under one umbrella. The temples in this sense played the 
role of cultural ‘brokers’ as they "stood guard over the crucial 
junctures of synopses of relationships which connect the local 
system to the larger whole" ? 

In the case of Jagannātha, Kulke has shown how "autochth- 
onous pre-Brahmanic and only partly Hinduized sub-regional 
deities with their strong 'territoriality' were incorporated into the 
Jagannātha triad and helped. in the "formation and stabilization 
of political power in Orissa".* 

Thus legitimation acted on two planes - religious and political. 
Having settled on a cult to patronize, the kings usually 
manoeuvred it to suit their own special requirements. Kulke 
draws a parallel with the Cola King Kulottunga I (1070-1118 A.D.) 
who perpetuated the Tillai three thousand myth by incorporating 
priests from Vengi, his original homeland into this sacred group 
of three thousand and hence legitimized his royal and their 
priestly power. Interesting examples of such legitimation at cru- 
cial political junctures in Cola history come from Tiruvārūr and 
Thafijāvūr. 

In a cultural context this process of integration has been vari- 
ously styled "Sanskritization”,* merger of "Great and Little Tra- 
ditions”, or a constant interchange between “universal” and 
“parochial” traditions! or simply “Hinduization”’ in order to 
emphasize its general character. 

A classic example of defining this cultural process is preserved 
in the oral tradition of Burma. King Anawaratha is believed to 
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have accommodated the thirty seven delightfully impish looking 
Nāts in the Shwezigon Pagoda at Pagan by saying, "Men will not 
come for the sake of the new religion. Let them for their old gods 
and gradually they will be won over". _ 

The typologies of such absorption have been studied by 
Eschmann. She classifies them into the ‘Sakta’, "Saiva" and 
"Vaisnava'.!! All three typologies occur in the Tiruvārūr tradition. 
To state it briefly, the anthill (Valmika) as the abode of serpents 
was a symbol of fertility and the Somāskanda is worshipped for 
the sake of progeny. Visnu worships the triad for a son (vide infra 
ch. 4). The subterranean passage, the nagabila, the snake pit be- 
comes Hàáfake$vara.? At Tiruvorriyür Kannaki becomes 
Vattapparaiyamman, somewhat quietened by being entempled 
with Siva and Pārvatī but still retaining memories of her fierce 
bloodthirsty personality of the avengeress.? She was Kannaki 
merged into Kali as at Kotunkolür and other places in Kerala. 
The chthonic anthill at Tiruvārūr, as a linga became 'Nirguna' 
(transcedental) Siva to be represented by the ‘Saguna’ (imma- 
nent) Tyāgarāja, who by acquiring almost the status of the prin- 
cipal deity, had in turn to be represented by a precious lirtga of 
emerald - the Vitanka - ( a Cóla territorial emblem?) and by a 
processional image - the Candrašēkhara.* The serpent god is an- 
cient in several cities and forms the 'root paradigm' of most 
sthalapurāņas. Shulman refers to the paripātal myth in which 
Ādišēga, the serpent raft of Visnu is said to have determined the 
boundaries of the city of Madurai. The snake god and the anthill 
concepts are recurrent motifs and occur for example in the spe- 
cific context of the Tyāgarāja cult not only in Tiruvārūr but also 
at Tiruvorriyür (Patampakkanātar) and at Tiruvānmiyūr 
(Purritankontan).” 

The process of vertical integration was accelerated all over 
India in the post-Buddhist times.'? In South India a marked ac- 
celeration of this process is noticeable under the Pallavas and 
the agents of acculturation were the nāyanmār and Alvar. The 
reasons for this are not hard to seek. The Pallava king 
Mahéndravarman and the Pandya king Netumāran were both 
Jainas and in the period before the rise of the Pallavas, the 
Kalabhras also seem to have been Jainas.? Buddhists too made 
their headway in Nakappattanam and other centres. Jainism was 
a far more important force in the Tamil context. Tiruvārūr, 
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Tirunallaru, Tiruvāymūr, Vedāraņyam, Nākappattaņam, to men- 
tion just a few, have all once been major Jaina centres. Nearer 
Madras, Mylapore was an important centre. Elsewhere in the 
vicinity Jaina centres have been discovered at Pulal, Villivakkam, 
Kunnattür and Mānkātu.” 

The Colamantalam never seems to have completely yielded to 
Jainism and it was here that several of the Saiva shrines belonging 
to the early bhakti period were situated." It is also significant to 
note that the Pandyan queen, who invited Nanacampantar to 
spread Saivism in the Pandyan lands was a Cola princess. In the 
Kafici inscription of the Pallava king Paramesvaravarman I, the 
god Siva is portrayed as being particularly concerned about his 
seeing the land of the Colas and the Kāverī river. He is in love 
with the Kāverī river.” 

The Nayanmar thus set out from the nucleus area of the 
Colanatu and the the Natunātu area and travelled to the nooks 
and corners of Tamilnadu, spreading the gospel of Saivism, and 
incorporating the local belief systems, the local saints and the 
local deities into the Agamic Saiva fold and thus acted as impor- 
tant agents of vertical legitimization.? The names of the deities 
like Purritankontan were Sanskritized into Valmikanatha and 
assumed as personal names not only by members of the lower 
castes but by Brahmanas as well. 

More will be said of this process of vertical integration in the 
course of the chapter. 


Horizontal Legitimation 

The term ‘horizontal’ legitimation is used to describe the process 
of horizontal integration whereby the regional state and its mon- 
arch were brought into a pan-Indian world of royal dharma and 
accepted as dhármic brethren by co-monarchs. The Pallavas seem 
to have been conscious of this and made deliberate attempts to 
define the role of kingship in dhārmic terms. The Pallava concept 
of kingship has been excellently analyzed by Dirks.” Three kingly 
traditions or rather three models on which the king could base his 
. royal power and which people would recognize as paradigms of 
royalty have been suggested by Burton Stein.5. 


Legitimation 
Berger defines the term ‘legitimation’ as "socially objectivated 
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knowledge that seems to explain and justify the social order” and 
sanction social reality. He adds that "it would be a serious mis- 
take to mistake legitimation with theoretical ideation" for what 
passes as "Knowledge in society is by no means identical with the 
body of ideas existing in the society”. Ideas operate in the realm 
of a few intellectuals and legitimation is a process in operation 
amongst the general mass of people and "most legitimation con- 
sequently is pre-theoretical in character? and belongs to what 
Larsen calls the "praxis" dimension of religion belonging to the 
“pre-reflexive” sphere of beliefs.” This process of legitimation 
operates through the medium of myths, miracles, pageantry and 
rituals of magico-religious character. Thus, this chapter is basi- 
cally concerned with what Larsen describes as an "essentialist" 
approach as distinguished from an "isms" approach to religious 
issues.” 


The Pallava Model of Sovereignty in its Religio-Political 

Context 

The Somaskanda made its debut in the 7th century a.D. in Pallava 
times. The Vitivitahka finds mention for the first time in the 
Tēvāram. It appears as if the concept of the Somāskanda 
Vitivitanka could well have originated in Colamantalam and 
found its earliest iconic expression (at least earliest icon made 
of non-perishable material) in Tontaimantalam. The 
Célamantalam was the most “Hindu” (in contradistinction to 
patronage of Jainism elsewhere in Tamilnadu) at the time of the 
early Pallavas. Appar converted Mahēndravarmaņ and 
Campantar Netumara Pāņtiyan. The icon, judging from extant 
samples seems to have been fashioned in and travelled from 
Tontaimantalam, for the earliest occurrence is at Mahābalipuram 
and Kaficipuram,? both in Tontaimantalam. However, by tradi- 
tion the Somāskanda is always associated with Cola territory, 
though it was associated with Pallava monarchy, at a time when 
they were the overlords of the Cūļas. 

During the period of Pallava and Pandya supremacy the Colas, 
though not a major power, were never totally forgotten. Pallava 
and Pandyan epigraphs constantly refer to Cēļa princes. So it 
seems likely that somehow a tenuous Cdla connection was main- 
tained and the princes of this family seemed to have been hover- 
ing around the Trichinopoly-Thafijavir area playing a subordi- 
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nate role to whoever was most powerful at the time. The term 
"Cēla' in this case denotes a territory and a ‘realm’ with a regional 
chief rather than an imperial dynasty. Here it must be remem- 
bered that the Cola lineage goes back a long way with their being 
mentioned in the 3rd cen. B.c. A$okan epigraphs and the area of 
Tontaimantalam is said to have been under Cóla rule from the 
time of Karikala's northern expedition. Tontaimantalam was 
known to the early Cankam Colas as Oymānāttu. 

Hart, Dirks and Burton Stein have analysed the Pallava model 
of Kingship. Hart points out how the Pre-Pallavan Tamil kings 
had evolved a state polity based on personal loyalty and feudal 
vassalage. He believes that such a system did not provide them 
with the opportunity to acquire extensive power like their north 
Indian contemporaries, the Guptas, and they seemed to have 
made a conscious switch of policy and handed over the control 
of nuclear areas to non-militaristic groups who had a vested 
interest in the kind of stability which a powerful king could 
provide. The Pallavas, thus, according to Hart, following the 
Gupta example, presented themselves as upholders of orthodoxy 
in order to dramatize the new nature of their rule and to break 
away from the old system.” Hart's views seem to be substanti- 
ated by the proliferation of brahmadeyas and devadānas under 
Pallava rule and these were lavishly supported by royal and 
courtly munificence. 

The Pallavas were innovators. There was a great difference 
between Cankam culture and that of the Imperial Pallavas. It has 
often been pointed out by Tamil] culturalists how the secular 
minded, commercially worldly Tamils of the Cankam age were 
transformed into those given to devotion and other worldliness. 
Temples became more prominent than marts and religious archi- 
tecture prevailed over secular structures?! The Tamil word 'ko- 
yil', originally a palace of kings, became the abode of the gods. 
The Tamil word Irai denoted chiefs and later gods. The religious 
fervour with which the king was approached and royal manner 
in which the Āgamic deity was treated established a ritual par- 
allel and hence set the legitimation process at work. Kulacekara 
ālvār was therefore not being merely obsequious when he stated 
that to behold the king is verily like beholding the Lord Visnu 
humself (Tiruvutai mannanaik kāņil Tirumalaik kaņtār pol). 

Mahendravarman (c.a. 600-630 A.D.) proudly proclaims the 
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building of stone temples and from his time on, regular stone 
temples were constructed to house icons in whom the spirit of the 
deities was believed to inhere. The icon was metaphorically and 
symbolically invested with life, prina pratisthā, and the Agamas 
emerge during this period to define codes of temple worship. The 
nāyanmār speak of the Agamas.? The Kutumiyānmalai inscrip- 
tion refers to them.? Rājasirhha calls himself Āgamapramāņa in his 
epigraphs. | 

The choice of Somaskanda as the leitmotif of Pallava sacred art 
is significant. Sculpture manuals, as seen earlier, emphasize the 
‘kingly’ quality of the icon (vide infra ch.IT). The Siva in this triad 
is not the ascetic Yogi or the beggar of souls, nor the quiescent 
teacher of knowledge, or a cosmic dancer, but Siva the man, the 
father and the king, this-worldly and responsible, kingly and 
paternal. He was a bhogamürti, a life-affirming deity, whose worship 
assured the continuity of the human race. His association with 
fertility is one of the root paradigms of the cult.” | 

Apart from expressing through a symbol the concept of the 
fecundity of man and the fertility of the soil, the triad of deities 
also expressed the continuity of royalty, for the three figures 
could symbolically represent the king, queen and the heir appar- 
ent. This symbolism was a recurrent theme in South East Asian 
iconography. Siva, Uma, Agastya (or Bhattāraguru) and Gaņēša 
installed in the four cells of the Siva temple at Lara Jongrang in 
the Prambanam valley seem to signify such a grouping. Portrait 
sculptures in Indonesia represented both king and deity and the 
cosmological implications were pronounced in town planning 
particularly of the royal capital? These were Indic forms of 
expression and were transplanted into South East Asian soil, 
presumably from South India. 

Dirks identifies two major phases in development of the idea 
of kingship under the Pallavas. The earliest Prākrt charters envis- 
age kingship in terms of Brahmanical sacrifice and the figure of 
the king as the Vedic sacrificer. Between 400 and 550 a.p. the 
Sanskrit charters, though mentioning Brahmanic sacrifices, ex- 
hibit a slight change of emphasis and the sovereign is shown 
sharing power, even if in a very limited manner, with Brahmanas 
and Sabhās. Chronologically this is what is called the period of 
the Kālabhāra interregnum. This period is followed around 550 


A.D. by increased participation of local executors (ājftāpatis) who 
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are called Lords or Iévara.* 

The second phase, according to Dirks, begins with the acces- 
sion of Nandivarman II in 731 a.D. The times were troubled and 
wars with Cāļukyas and Pandyas was a recurrent feature. Dirks 
traces a change in the pattern of kingship at this time from a king/ 
army dominated kingship to one in which the sovereign was 
perceived as sharing power among locally influential chieftains. 
The local chief often acts as a petitioner of religious grants 
(vijnapati) and as a kind of semi-independent executioner.” 

This was furthermore the period when, according to Dirks, gift 
giving, which was an act of generosity on the part of the monarch, 
assumed such an important place in the socio-religious and po- 
litical structure that it became not only a.characteristic but a pre- 
requisite of eumate monarchy and aani became the sacred 
duty of the king.” 

Brahmadeyas and temples became the vehicles through which 
this kingly charity could be expressed and institutionalized, and 
in return kingship itself legitimized. Gift to temples became a part 
of the economic, social and religious obligation of the monarch. 
Gradually the stone icon assumed a very special personality and 
stood in the language of Appadorai as a symbol of a “set of moral 
and economic transactions" ? Spirituality of gift giving was mixed 
with self interest leading very often to its being "conceived of as 
a contract" whereby by the "profane sustains the sacred and the 
sacred rewards the profane".* 

Burton Stein, as noted earlier, traces three models of kingship 
in the Pallava-Cola times. They are the heroic ideal as portrayed 
in the bardic literature of the Cartkam poets, the moral kingship 
which he believes was fully espoused in the Jaina and Buddhist 
literature (and to a lesser degree in Hindu literature, though it 
was present even in the early bardic tradition) and finally, the 
ritual kingship." © 

Dirks notices changes in the inscriptional expression of Pallava 
kings which indicate the incorporation of lesser chiefs into Pallava 
sovereignty. New idioms of incorporative kingship evolved and, 
according to Burton Stein, “In this process, earlier formulas of 
Brahamnical kingship were set aside”. “The concept of dana and 
the king as prestator was but one of these idioms, others were 
drawn from the earlier kingly tradition and still others from the 
Jaina tradition”.? The donor of the land, money or cattle is 
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identified in the later Pallava epigraphs and the person honoured. 
Thus begins the nucleus of the ‘honour’ system by which several 
people were incorporated into the temple institution and into the 
orbit of ritual kingship.* 

This process of incorporation seems to have started probably 
a little earlier than Nandivarman II's reign. Of the major aids to 
royalty in their task of incorporating local leadership under the 
loose hegemony of Pallava sovereignty were the nayanmar and 
ālvār. As the primary concern of this work is with the Saiva 
Tyāgarāja cult we shall confine ourselves to the work of the 
nāyanmār in this process of incorporation. 


The Nāyanmār and the Pallava Process of ‘Incorporative 

Kingship' 

Royal patronage was a key issue in the battle between the Jainas 
and Saivas. The religious confrontation was always in royal pres- 
ence. To quote just a few examples: Mahéndravarman’s conver- 
sion was a great triumph for Appar.* Tantiyatikal's gaining his 
sight back took place in the royal presence. The king's presence 
was crucial to the myth. The deity appeared not only to Tantiyatikal 
in a dream but also to the Cola monarch.9 The miracle convinced 
the king and consequently the Jainas were driven out of Tiruvārūr. 
Netumaran's body was burning with fever and the ‘miraculous’ 
cure by Campantar won him the royal favour and resulted in the 
persecution of Jainas, and their impalement is enacted as a part 
of the cultic ritual in the Madurai temple complex every year.* 
The neo-convert Pāņdyan monarch wanted to follow Campantar 
everywhere but was advised by the saint to protect Saivism in 
Pantinatu. 

The espousing of this temple-oriented ‘heno-locotheistic’ brand 
of Saivism fitted excellently with the concept of dana as a major 
motif in the Pallava paradigm of ritual kingship. As pointed out 
by Dirks, the concept of dana completely displaces the element 
of sacrifice in the Pallava records during the reign of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla in the 8th century and thereafter.” 
Thus a symbiotic relationship existed between the bhakti religion 
of the nāyvanmār and ālvār and the ritual kingship paradigm of 
the Imperial Pallavas. 

This court-temple symbiosis took interesting turns in the 13th 
century A.D. as expressed through the Pandyan myths and a 
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century earlier as revealed in the Tiruvarür epigraphs and 
Tyagaraja myths localized in Tiruvarür and its environs. The 
Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam was composed by Perumparrappuliyür 
Nampi in the 13th century a.D. when the Pandyas were making 
an important re-entry into the political arena.“ Having Mīnāksī 
as Tatatakai, a Pāņdyan princess and Cuntara Pantiyan as the 
royal and divine consort was helpful in both ‘vertical’ and ‘hori- 
zontal’ legitimation of power. Minàksi was obviously the earlier 
inhabitant of Madurai and she was incorporated into the ‘Sakta’, 
"Šaiva' typology and brought into the fold of Agamic-Pauranika 
brand of Saivism. The superimposition of royalty on divinity led 
to a situation whereby Minaksi and Cuntarēšvara were virtually 
treated as owners and proprietors of Madurai with the Pandyas 
acting as their representatives. A need to resuscitate the myths 
was again felt in the 17th century a.D. when Paraficēti gave a face- 
lift to the compendium of myths to meet the requirements of 
Tirumala Nàyaka. Much of the ritual paraphernalia of the Minaksi 
cult was introduced during this period. 

A significant reference as far as the Tyāgarāja cult is concerned 
is that in v. 91 of the 'Maturai Kantam’ of the Tiruvilaiyatal 
Purāņam of Paraficoti; it is the Somāskanda form (i.e. Cuntarar, 
Ankayar Kanni and Murukan) which is regarded as the ruler of 
the Pāņdyan lands. The Utsavabēra of Cuntare$varar is a 
Somāskanda. Thus the ‘root paradigm’ of sovereignty is main- 
tained, specially through this iconic symbol. 

The Tyāgarāja-royalty emblem is remembered in myths as a 
Cóla emblem of royalty. It was the Cola Mucukuntan who brought 
the image to earth and instituted its worship. It can be inferred 
from the Tiruccirappalli inscription of Gunabhara, a Cola territo- 
rial emblem. 

As pointed out by Burton Stein the Tamilnadu traditions knew 
of a territorial tripartite division under the three monarchs - the 
Cola, the Cera and the Pāņdya. This was "deep-rooted in the 
Tamil political and cultural consciousness".9 The Pallavas were 
in that sense intruders and had to "accommodate the ancient 
ksatra of the Tamil chiefs to the dharmic pretensions of the 
Pallavas”."! It seems, therefore, highly likely that the Somaskanda, 
a Cola territorial concept, was incorporated into the ritual king- 
ship tradition of the Pallavas. The period would have to be taken 
back by two generations before Nandivarman II, i.e., to the pe- 
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riod of Rajasimha (680-700 a.D.) when the Somāskandas became 
a regular feature of Pallava sacred art. 

This view is further strengthened by the fact that Appar eulo- 
gizes the Vitivitankar? presumably a few years before the extant 
iconic Somāskanda form makes its debut in the Tontaimantalam. 
Thus the concept seems to have been Cola, though giving it form 
in imperishable material was a Pallava innovation and the icon 
was, as we know it today, a product of Tontaimantalam. The 
Colas, when they overthrew the Pallavas, adopted it as their state 
deity, thereby combining in the symbol a link between the realm 
and the ruler. The term Cola here is used in the terriorial sense, 
for when Appar composed his hymns, Colamantalam was under 
Pallava rule, probably under the Muttürayar chiefs. Interestingly 
enough a number of nayanmar belonged to Pallava royal families. 
The Periya Purāņam describes Aiyatikal Katavarkon as a Pallava 
king (Aiyatikal Katavarkon puranam v. 1-7). A village called 
Aiyatimangalam is situated near Tiruvārūr. He was a devotee of 
Siva at Ārūr and Orriyür as he mentions in his Ksētraveņpā. A 
certain Pallava Simhavarman is said to have decorated the 
Chidambaram temple with gold (Koyil Purāņam and Citampara 
Manmiyam) and he has been identified with Simhavarman III. 
Kalarcinkar was a Pallava king. Seventeen of the sixty-three saints 
were kings or chiefs or directly connected with royal power as 
commanders-in-chief. Thus there was a close connection between 
kings and saints.” 


Sacred Clusters 
The nāyanmār, in particular Appar and Campantar and later 
Cuntarar, travelled ftom place to place cathecting the old Saiva 
faith in the region. A new charismatic leadership was provided. 
A typical scenario was something as follows: Appar invites 
Campantar to witness the Markali Tiruvāttirai at Tiruvarür; then 
they perform miracles together at Vetaranniyam (Vedaranyam) 
and Appar, directed by the Lord, goes to Tiruvaymür and 
Campantar follows him to witness the divine dance. At Palaiyārai 
Appar is grieved to see the temple blocked by Jainas and refuses 
to eat unless the Cola king reinstitutes the puja to Siva and the 
king not only does what Appar asks him to do but also drives out 
the Jainas. 

The two saints instituted the worship of brother saints. Thus 
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Appar installed the worship of Naminanti at Tiruvarür. A delib- 
erate attempt to establish a religious network is clearly discern- 
ible in the modus operandi of the Tevaram writers. Sacred clusters 
were deliberately fostered which were linked either through 
mythical incidents in the life of the deity or actual incidents in the 
life of the saint in question, often converted into a ‘miracle’ to 
serve the thaumaturgical requirements of religion. Tiruvārūr and 
Tyāgarāja form one of the nodal points of this network. The route 
of Tyagaraja on his descent from heaven is mapped out by Appar 
as seen in Chapter III while discussing the Religious Topography 
of the Cult. The līlais of Siva as recounted in the Periya Purāņam 
link several sites such as Tiruvorriyür, Tirukkuvalai, etc., and the 
līlais of Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ tend to link even more distant areas with 
the Tiruvarür node.™ ‘Sacred clusters’,> thus seem to take the 
place of more monolithic loyalty structures such as that of 
Jagannātha envisaged as the ruler of Orissa. 

A note of warning. This argument must not be interpreted to 
mean that cultic geography coincided with political boundaries. 
It must be remembered that the loyalty of the nayanmar was not 
strictly confined to the deity of their own realm. Cēramān Perumāļ 
for example made the deity of Tiruvārūr in Colamantalam his 
main deity and wrote the Tiruvarurmummanikkovai. He was a 
Cera king. Thus all that the nayanmar seems to have done was to 
provide networking facilities for the patron monarchs. 

The kings installed lingas and called them very often by their 
own names. Often only the prasasti of the king was engraved on 
temple walls. The linga, donated by a powerful chief, bore his 
name. Rites called Sandhis were initiated in the name of the royal 
donor or one of his loyal chiefs who, by stating the regnal year of 
the king and his meykirtti or eulogies, was restating his loyalty. 
These were some of the ways by which this incorporative king- 
ship flourished. 

The sites in the Tyagaraja sacred cluster were important only 
in the South Indian pilgrimage tradition. The Ramayana and the 
Mahābhārata do not mention them as part of the pan-Indian pilgrim 
tradition. Thus for the first time, attempts were made under the 
nayanmar to link the gods of these South Indian sites with the 
northern Sanskritic Agamic tradition. This process was noticed 
by Kulke in his study of the Cidambara māhātmyam and in his 
study of the Jagannātha cult. The nayanmür, by calling Siva both 
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the ‘Ariyan’ and the ‘Tamilan’ and by extolling the Vedas and the 
Tamil songs of the saints were making a pioneering attempt at 
drawing the Sanskritic tradition into the Tamil fold and giving 
the Tamil tradition a pan-Indian acceptability. 

This process of ‘horizontal legitimation’ was greatly acceler- 
ated under the Colas when myths and legends multiplied around 
the entempled icons. The Anantatantava, in the southern city of 
Chidambaram was the ‘same dance’ as performed at Dārukāvana 
and the Tamil place names were Sanskritized. Puliyūr became 
Chidambaram; Tiruvārūr was variously called Sripuram, 
Camatkarapuram, Kamalālaya, etc. The Cola effort at pan-Indian 
legitimation culminated in Rajéndra bringing the waters of the 
Ganges and establishing a new capital around the enshrined 
sacred waters. The Pallavas were the earliest South Indian rulers 
who assumed Sanskritic names and titles and joined them to 
Tamil titles.* 

From the time of Mahéndravarman inscriptions became bilin- 
gual. The Tamil portion of the document followed the Sanskrit 
portion and could well be taken as an official document in itself. 


Tyāgarāja Cultic Centres and the Pallavas 
If we were to move further from the generic cult of Somaskanda 
to the specific cult of the Tyagaraja-Vitanka traditions (vide infra 
chapter II and V) then we get the picture of the Tyāgarāja cult 
being a pre-eminently Imperial Cola sponsored one. For, of all the 
early Tyāgarāja shrines, it is only at Tiruvorriyūr that Ganga 
Pallava records have come to light.” Even here the icon Karanai 
Vitankar, i.e. the Tyāgarāja appears only in Cola inscriptions. 
At Tiruvārūr the earliest record is from the Acalēš$vara shrine 
and is dated in the reign of a Rājakēsarin (578 of ARE 1904; SII 
Vol. XVV. 291) and is a 12th century copy of an earlier epigraph. 
The shrine itself, i.e., the Acale$vara, was built of stone by 
Cempiyan Matévi either during the last years of Uttamacola's 
reign (970-88 a.D.) or in the early years of Rājarāja I. Thus the 
‘Rajakésarin’ inscription referred to above must be earlier than 
this and could be assigned to Aditya I (871-907 a.p.). As the site 
was well known from earlier times the shrines were presumably 
either of mud or brick. The possibility that it was made of earth 
(mud) seems very likely since the earliest linga was a purru (an 
anthill) and according to the Agamas, the structure often matched 
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the substance of which the main icon was constituted. Other 
Saptavitanka shrines also have epigraphs only from Cola times. 

The icons at Tiruvorriyür bear the names of Pallava kings and 
of persons generally termed 'feudatories' but who were in reality 
traditional local chieftains ‘incorporated’ into the ritual kingship 
of the Pallavas. The deities belonging to this class were 
Vitelvituki$vara, Colamali$vara (a temple by the name Coli$vara 
was built during the reign of Aditya I), Kampi$varamutaiyàr and 
Arinjisvaramutaiyar, the last two being names of Pallava kings 
and the first two of chieftains.? 

A study of the donor list shows the mistress of Vanakovarayar 
(most probably of the chieftaincy controlled by the Banas) donat- 
ing land (158 of ARE 1912); another mistress of the same chief 
again deposits money with the same committee called the 
Amrtagana. These two epigraphs are dated in the reign of 
Aparājitavarman, who ruled from 885 A.D. The wife of 
Vitelvituki$vara Ilankovalar of Kotumpalür again deposits money 
with the residents of Manali. The Kotumpalür chiefs were other 
important political figures in Pallava times. Donors from Colanatu 
are referred to and a linga by the name of Colamali$vara as seen 
above is worshipped. These chiefs would probably be the Cola 
chiefs of Uraiyür and Palaiyārai, who, as we noticed earlier, never 
completely disappeared from the scene. This Cēlanātu or 

. Colamantalam traditionally was a small area comprising modern 
- day Thanjavur and Tiruccirappalli districts.The reigning queens 
have also made their donations to the temple (162 and 163 of ARE 
1912). Central Government officers, presumably bearing the title 
Pallavarāyar, are also recorded as having made endowments to 
the temple. 

A few inscriptions from this temple dated in the reigns of 
Vijaya Kampavarman (a later Pallava King) and the Rāstrakūta 
king, Krsna III and Kannaradeva refer to ascetics, who were, as 
is evident from the epigraphs, much venerated and important 
personages. The two names recorded are Nirafijana Guru and 
Caturānana Pandita. In an epigraph of Vijayakampavarman, 
Nirafijana Guru is referred to as Tiruvorriyūr Utaiyār (owner of, 
belonger of Tiruvorriyür) and in another inscription (181 of ARE 
1912) the same religeuse is given the Sanskrit title Ādhigrāmapati, 
Adhigrama being another name for Tiruvorriyūr. He has a matha 
in the temple and a deity is named after him as Nirafijani$vara 
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Mahadeva. Thus, apart from so-called 'feudatory' chiefs, the 
Tiruvorriyür temple was also the centre of religious mathas. 
Caturānana Pandita was connected both with the Rastraküta and 
Cola powers in Tontaimantalam. The matha of which he was the 
head seems to have been an organization under pontiffs who 
assumed the title Caturanana. 


Tyagaraja and the Colas 

The earliest Cola inscriptions from Tiruvarür and Vēdāraņyam 
go back to the time of Aditya I (c.a. 871-907 A.D.) and Parāntaka 
I (907-955 A4.p.). Over a dozen inscriptions of Parantaka Is time 
have come from Védaranyam. It was, as seen earlier, Cempiyan 
Mahādēvi who built the Araneri shrine of Tiruvārūr. A record of 
Rājarāja dated in his 7th year also comes from Tiruvārūr. Thus 
the earliest epigraphic links of the Colas with Tyāgarāja centres 
date from Aditya I.. 

The Cola policy was in the main a continuation of the Pallava 
policy and several nuclear institutions grew up all over the king- 
dom. There was a particular concentration of sacred networks in 
the Colamantalam. The Cola prašastis starting from Rājarāja I 
became elaborate and were carved on the temples, thus making 
the royal presence felt. Literate men were involved in the writing 
of these prašastis and they "expressed the symbols by which 
particularistic loyalties, interests and affiliations of powerful local 
persons were merged as segmentary state within a spatial zone 
of legitimate overlordship". 9 

The temple under the Colas greatly expanded its influence and 
merchants, artists, peasants, landlords, officials and local person- 
ages legitimized their social status inter alia through the temples. 


Rajaraja I and Daksinameruvitankar 

In the 9th century a.D. when Cuntarar wrote his Tiruttoņtattokai 
Tiruvārūr and Chidambaram were the two capitals of Saivism. So 
when Rājarāja built his state temple at Thafjaviir he tried to 
sanctify it by entempling the two most sacred emblems of Saivism 
of the period, the Atavallan and the Vitankan. He enshrined them 
both in Thafijāvūr which was the royal capital of the Colas from 
Vijayalaya's time (c.a. 850-871 A.D.). Rājarāja made it into an 
ecclesiastical capital as well. The sacral royal presence was made 
dramatically visible through his grandiose temple which he named 
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Rājrarāješvaram after himself (SII Vol. II. 91). He also called it 
Sivapadasekhara (SII Vol. II .91) after one of his own epithets. The 
king was definitely using the temple to make a political state- 
ment. | 

Before entering a discussion on the nature of 'ritual' or 'Sacral 
Kingship' of the Colas, it is essential to establish the identity of the 
Daksiņamēruvitankar, Mahāmēruvitankar and Tafijaivitankar 
mentioned in Rajaraja’s inscriptions. Throughout the arguments 
put forward in Chapter II the Vitankas have been taken to be 
symbolic of the Tyāgarāja as in Tiruvarür where he is most 
certainly the Vītivitanka Somāskanda-Tyāgarāja. 

The facts gleaned from the Thanjavur epigraphs are as follows: 


1) Rājarāja I set up several pañcaloha (an alloy of 5 metals) 
images, prominent among these were Atavallàn 
Daksiņamēruvitankar, Tafijaivitankar and Mahāmēruvitankar. 

2) Kuntavi, the king's sister, gave generous grants to these 
images, particularly the Daksinameruvitankar and set up 
images of the consorts of these deities. 

3) The consorts of all of them are grouped under the common 
nomenclature Uma Paramēšvarī. 

4) The Daksinaméruvitankar and Atavallàn and their consorts - 
were processional images. 

5) They were extremely important deities, for apart from the 
king and his much revered sister, seven other queens of 
Rājarāja donated to these images and their consorts. 


Krishna Sastri, while editing the inscriptions of Rājarāja I, 
remarks that the name Daksinameruvitankar is easily explained 
by referring to a hymn in the Tiruvicaippā in which Mēru Vitankar 
Occurs as the god at Chidambaram. Thus he equates Daksinameru 
with Ātavallān.*! | 

There are several objections to this identity. Firstly the two 
Ātavallān and Daksinameruvitankar are definetely mentioned as 
two separate deities, two separate icons with no aliases linking 
them. Two measurements of weight are named after these two 
deities. Thus they cannot be identical. 

Conspicuously while all other icons are described, the term 
Vitanka is left undescribed. Thus it stands very much to reason 
that the Vitanka, like in Tiruvarür was the 'sign' or 'symbol' by 
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which Somāskanda was represented. Natarāja and Somāskanda- 
Tyāgarāja are both conceptually dance icons symbolizing the 
dance of knowledge. Thus, on a philosophic plane there is a great 
deal of identity but iconically they were different and the 
Somāskanda also represented other earthly mundane concerns, 
such as fecundity of the earth and fertility of man and the royal 
protection of the State. It stands to reason that a king like Rājarāja 
who was evolving a royal temple was definitely going to include 
the ‘royal’ deity, i.e. Somāskanda, known for its rajūguņa, which 
as a palladium of Pallava sovereignty occurs over and over again 
in Pallava sacred art. The Colas were the successors of the Pallavas. 
They had come to the throne after overthrowing the Pallavas, 
their erstwhile overlords. Thus to incorporate their iconic leitmotif, 
modify it into a bronze processional icon and endow it with all 
the wealth of the Cola empire seems a very logical process. We 
have also felt that the Somaskanda was originally a Cola territo- 
rial motif, used by the Pallavas and if that were accepted, then the 
motif was restated and elaborated under the Imperial Colas, 
where it became a symbol of the ruler and the realm.. 

The fact that Somaskanda is nowhere clearly described in 
Rajaraja’s inscriptions and the fact that Somaskanda with all the 
esoteric tradition of the Tyagaraja is an important icon in the 
Thanjavur temple makes it most likely that the cultic taboos 
against its being exposed to ordinary mortal eyes had already 
developed in Rajaraja’s time itself. Its essence was captured in a 
Vitanka - a linga - and so could not be described. Shāhāji in his 
TyagéSapadas equates Tyāgarāja with Brhadi$vara and invokes 
them as the ruler of Tafijai or as a friend of the ruler of Tafijai.” 
The Marāthās claimed to be the successors of the Colas and 
upholders of Cola tradition. 

Today Somaskandas are ritual imperatives in all Saiva temples 
of Tamilnadu. Tiruvarür was a famous pilgrim centre, closely 
connected with the Tēvāram trio, particularly Cuntarar. Rājarāja 
is believed to have codified (rediscovered) the Tevaram* and so 
had very close links with Tiruvārūr. In fact the 
Tirumuraikantapuranam of Umāpati Civacarya, which though a 
14th century work obviously records an earlier oral tradition, 
tells us that Rājarāja, on hearing a few verses of the Tēvāram sung 
by a passerby was so impressed that he marshalled the help of the 
saintly Nampiyantar Nampi in his quest for the original 
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manuscript. Here it must be remembered that Nampi Āņtār 
Nampi was the composer of the Tiruttontattokai, recording the 
names of the 63 saints. After several vicissitudes and with 
considerable divine help Rājarāja traced the mss. in a room at the 
Chidambaram temple and after persuading the priests to part 
with it had the text codified and its musical notes (pan) 
systematised. Besides he was a worshipper at Tiruvārūr and 
there are several ritual parallels between Tiruvārūr and 
Thanjavur.” 

Going back to Krishna Sastri’s identification of the 
Candramauli$vara emblem of Chidambaram - the linga 
symbolising Nataraja, with the Mēruvitankar of Rajaraja’s in- 
scriptions, it stands to reason that Daksinaméruvitankar or Vitanka 
of Southern Mēru (i.e, Tiruvārūr, which is to the south of 
Chidambaram) should symbolise Tyāgarāja. The southern aspect 
of Tiruvārūr's geography often gets mentioned and we have 
references to ‘southern’ branches of mathas being at Tiruvarur. 

Architecturally Tyāgarāja temples have a separate shrine for 
the Somāskanda, facing east like the mūlabera, presumably to 
show its ritual equality with the mūlabera. Both Thanjavur and 
Tiruvārūr have such Tyāgarāja shrines. The close connection 
between Cola royalty and the Tyāgarāja as evinced in the inscrip- 
tions of Vikramacola and his successors, (qv) and as portrayed in 
the Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ as well as in the legends of Manuniti and 
Mucukuntan, makes it amply clear that Tyagaraja was one of the 
family deities of the Colas. Shāhāji in his padas addresses Tyāgarāja 
as "Rājabimbānane Colaraja kuladevate Rājarājasakhā Tyāgarāja Tafiješa 
dayite" ('one who is in the image of a king, the family deity of the 
Colas, the friend of Rājarāja, Tyāgarāja, the friend of the Lord of 
Tafijai’).© This is a Marathi pada (lyric) in the Mohana raga begin- 
ning "Anandavalli a tām abhaya majhāde”. It deals in brief with all 
the mythological assumptions of the Tyagaraja cult. True enough 
Shahàji was invoking his Cola lineage for his own purposes of 
legitimization of Marāthā power but in so doing he is obviously 
referring to a well known traditional motif - the association of 
Tyāgarāja with the Cola family, for there is no point in his refer- 
ring to something which his audience could not easily under- 
stand. | 

In another poem entitled Brhadīšvara Māhātmya Varņanena 
Shāhāji sings a long praise of the temple (and the deity) of 
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Brhadī$vara which owned land, wealth, cattle, and was accord- 
ing to the poet, colossal and reached up to the stars. He concludes 
by greeting the deity as “janahita Tyagabrhadisa" 5 (‘the beneficiary 
of the people’, the Tyagabrhadisa) thereby linking the Tyagaraja 
with the Brhadisa. | 

The Vitankar tradition is closely associated with the 
Somāskanda in Tiruvārūr and given the religious climate of the 
time and Rajaraja’s veneration of Cuntarar and the Tévaram, the 
Daksinameruvitankar seems to be almost without doubt the 
Tyagaraja. The Tyāgarājavitanka is in all Tyāgarāja temples sup- 
posed to represent the mūlabera. Hence the Daksinaméruvitankar 
Tyāgarāja was Brhadi$vara in the ritual sense in which Shāhāji 
used it. 

Rājarāja seemed to have had a special preference for Cuntarar 
of all the Tēvāram saints. While this could be explained by the fact 
that Cuntarar was closest to Rājarāja in matter of time, the fact 
that Cuntarar as represented in his hagiographies, as following 
the Sakhāmārga and hence a 'friend' of the Tyagaraja may have 
dictated Rajaraja’s choice. Cuntarar was almost an "equal" of 
Tyāgarāja since the deity conferred on him the special privilege 
of being a friend. So by analogy Rājarāja too by his special 
association with Cuntarar was not merely a royal devotee but a 
semi-divine friend of the deity. 

The Cola paintings in the temple of Tharijavür of Rajaraja’s 
time portray the life of Cuntarar. The Northern wall depicts 
episodes from the life of Cuntarar. These murals can be divided 
into three parts. The first scene in the series depicts the 
‘tatuttatkonta’ episode where Siva appears as an old man and 
claims Cuntarar as his bonded slave.” Epigraphists claim that on 
the bundle of palm leaves (the legal document on the basis of 
which Siva claims Cuntarar as his slave) they have been able to 
decipher the phrase ‘Ippati nanarivén’ (Thus do I know (it))* 

Just above this panel describing the tatuttatkonta scene is the 
episode of Cuntarar and Céraman on their way to Kailasa. Cuntarar 
is seated on the white elephant and on his right Céraman Perumal 
gallops on his white horse. Just above this is the scene in Kailāsa. 

iva is portrayed in Yogasana seated on a tigerskin mat and 
Nandi stands in QUSE They are surrounded by a host of 
sages, apsaras, etc. Siva is portrayed in red and the sages in blue.” 

The images of the three nayanmar of Tēvāram fame were in- 
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stalled in the temple (SII Vol. II pt. II, Nos. 38 and 41) and so was 
an image of Paravai nācciyār the wife of Cuntarar from Tiruvārūr. 
They were set up by a local chief and müventavelan and endowed 
by several nakarattārs. 

Thus Chidambaram, from where the Cola king is believed to 
have recovered the Tēvāram and Tiruvārūr where the Tēvāram 
saints were lauded as a group by Cuntaramürtinayanar provided 
the sanctity for Thanjavur.” The temple priests in Thanjavur talk 
of a tradition of Rajaraja as a devotee of Tyāgarāja of Tiruvarür 
and of the special ritual links between the two temples." 


Rājrarāja and the Cola State Cult 

With a grand concept of relationship between temple and State 
Rājarāja built his state temple in a place with least ecclesiastical 
ties. We know from inscriptions that the temple was completed 
in his twenty fifth year, which is c.a. 1010 a.D. Thafijavür was not 
a pātalperra talam (a temple visited and sacralised by the nayanmar) 
arid had no special sanctity to it and so there were no priests or 
traditions that could offer an alternative power structure. The 
King of Kings commanded personnel from other temples to serve 
the deity of Thanjavur. 

The great temple was easily the richest temple of the time. The 
king himself had presented to it large amounts of land, money 
and other treasures by the 29th year of his reign. Much of it was 
booty that he had acquired in war. Over 500 pounds of gold and 
well over 600 pounds of silver were presented to the temple by 
the twenty-ninth year of the monarch. He endowed the temple 
with lands spread over several areas in his domain and also in 
what is now Sri Lanka. The annual income from the lands set 
apart for the temple is estimated at 116,000 kalams of paddy. Four 
hundred women dancers and servants were transferred to the 
Thaiijāvūr temple from other temples throughout his domains 
and they were each given a house and a véli of land. Two separate 
streets (taliccéri) were reserved for the temple dancers. Forty-four 
of them came from Tiruvārūr, several from the seven Tyāgarāja 
cultic sites and others from temples made sacred by the nāyanmār's 
visit. Thus, at one stroke Rājarāja was trying to combine the 
grandeur of this worldly conquest with the sacredness of the 
entempled godhead. 

Two hundred and twelve men including goldsmiths, tailors, 
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musicians, dance masters, etc., were settled as part of the temple 
personnel. Performing artists of the northern and southern styles 
Of rendering music were part of this large entourage. Fifty mem- 
bers recited the Tiruppatiyam (the Tēvāram and the hymns of - 
Māņikkavācakar). Their wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment were laid down and they held office on a hereditary basis.” 
The vast majority of donors to the temple at Thanjavur came 
either directly from the royal family or from the families of royal 
officers. The huge cash endowments were lent to village assem- 
blies or other such bodies at rates of interest fixed in cash or kind. 

A Valankai vēlaikkārarppatai (a regiment of soldiers belonging to 
the right handed order) were assigned to guard the Daksiņamēru- 
vitankar,” the icon with which we are primarily concerned here. 
Rajaraja mentions thirty-one regiments in his inscriptions of which 
thirteen belonged to the right hand order. Interestingly enough 
no left hand order is specifically mentioned. At Tiruvorriyūr, it 
was the devadasis who were divided into a right handed and left 
handed groups with the former performing before Tyagaraja and 
the latter before Vativutaiyamman.” One wonders whether to 
begin with, at any rate, any such association existed with regard 
to the soldiers and guardianship of icons as well, for we know 
that the subsequent relationship of the itartkai with the valankai 
groups was extremely hostile with actual bloody clashes taking 
place. 

The mechanism of linking various sections of society to the 
temple in what was not merely an economic but also a religious 
and social tie can be seen by a study of the epigraphs of the time. 
Thus an inscription (SII Vol II, pt II 24) records two deposits of 
money by officers of Rajaraja I in favour of the Presiding Deity, 
Rājarājēšvara and the Daksinaméruvitankar. The first deposit 
was lent out to a bazaar to provide seeds and campaka buds to be 
used in the bath water of the deities. An identical reguirement 
was met by the villagers to whom the second sum of money was 
lent out. They were cultivators and agreed to provide khuskhus 
roots (roots of the poppy plant) to be used as before for scenting 
the bath water. Thus both the endowment and the usage of the 
commodities given as interest were used in the cultic rite of ritual 
ablutions to the Daksinaméruvitankar and the way in which the 
two, i.e. Rajarajésvara and Daksinaméruvitankar are mentioned 
separately definitely precludes their being the one and same icon. 
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Stein has analysed the socio-political and economic role of the 
* temple in Cola and Vijayanagara time in several works.” His 
main contention is that the Cóla state was not a centralized state 
and lacked the necessary bureaucratic apparatus to control the 
peripheral regions. Thus the 'sacral' or 'ritual' kingship was made 
to function through several nuclear institutions such as the temples, 
the ir, the sabhā, the natu, the periyanatu etc.” 

He distinguishes, however, between the central power of the 
Colas which extended around Thafijavür and the Colamandalam 
area from the peripheral region. The power of the centre must. 
have operated in decreasing intensity corresponding to the dis- 
tance from the capital. 

Temples endowed by monarchs like Rājarāja undertook culti- 
vation of arable land either directly or indirectly as financiers and 
opened up virgin lands for cultivation, participated in animal 
husbandry again—both by direct and indirect means, and the 
king, as observed by Spencer, "expanded the regulatory activities 
of royal adminstration through the auditing of temple accounts" 7 

Rājarāja I gave a definitive direction under his royal initative 
to the temple and his edicts laid the normative standards for 
temple state relationships. As we have seen, both money and 
livestock passed through the hands of the temple to villagers and 
shepherds in return for specified perpetual services and thereby 
a continuous link was maintained." Villages gave to the court and 
the court gave to the Villages "a share in the plunder of 
neighbouring Kings"? through the medium of the temple. The 
transactions were clearly marked by a three-way traffic. Thus a 
vested interest group was evolved which had all to gain by 
keeping king, court and temple. 

The Agamic concept of a deity rooted to a spot and the terri- 
toriality of most of the village deities provided the necessary 
doctrinal and traditional backing without which the very raison 
d'etre was lost. The Āgamic rituals which were continuously 
enlarged by the endowing monarchs added to the sense of awe 
and grandeur. Since a sense of great antiquity and a feeling of 
revelation of the deity's presence at particular spot was central to 
the religious texture of ‘locohenotheism’, Rājarāja embarked on 
the venture of importing antiquity from Tiruvārūr and a sense of 
the sacrosanct from Chidambaram in building his state cult in 
Thafijāvūr. He had overlooked the essential quality of religious 
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mystique and the colossal concept somehow failed to survive the 
monarch. The feeling was most pithily expressed by the present 
Kurukkaļ at the Tyāgarāja shrine at Thafijavür who said, when 
asked about the Vitanka tradition, that Thanjavur temple being 
merely a royal temple had no particular divine credentials? for 
Tamil Saivism. Today the architectural marvel is maintained by 
the Archaeological Department. Ritually it has none of the reli- 

ious essence of Chidambaram, Madurai or Raméévaram for the 

iva mind. 

While this does seem to provide a logical explanation for the 
decline in the sanctity of Thafijavür, the same reasoning does not 
hold good for the decline of Tiruvarür with it’s hoary antiquity. 
The reasons there were more temporal. On the pragmatic level it 
seems that the Tharijavür temple too declined because Rājēndra 
I, presumably to vie with his father in his quest for glory, aban- 
doned this as his state temple and created his own vision of the 
magnificent at Kankaikontacolapuram (Gangaikontacolapuram). 


Rājēndra I and the State Cult 

Nagaswamy in his monograph, Garigaikondacolapuram, has pointed 
out several interesting facts about the foundation of this royal 
city. It was "unheard of even as a village when Rājēndra I.came 
to the throne”! The author then muses over the question as to 
why, despite the fact that Thaiijāvūr served the military and 
administrative purpose of the Colas admirably, Rājēndra I within 
a few years of the erection of the Brhadis$vara temple and the 
death of his father shifted his capital to Gangaikoņdacēļapuram. 
He suggests, rather half-heartedly, that it could be simply a 
question of an auspicious site. There seems to be, however, some- 
thing more than the personal idiosyncracy of a king or his mega- 
lomania. A close parallel that comes to mind is that of the Khmer 
kings who constantly changed their cpaitals and built new royal 
capitals to signify the change. For them it was a means of opening 
up new lands and establishing new lines of communication.* The 
royal temples were the central foci of the regions in which they 
were situated and thus the creation of a new temple presented 
great economic and social possibilities. Even in more recent times 
examples of such expansion are not wanting. The prime minister 
of Mysore state made a deliberate decision to' expand the 
Cāmuņdešvarī temple and add a new dimension to the cult in 
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order to attract more pilgrims and thereby give a fillip to the 
rather sluggish economy of the region.9 Another example is that 
of the popularization of Sabarimalai by the rulers of Travancore. 
They were aided in this by the political conditions of the times 
when Justice Party leaders like P.T. Rajan decided Aiyappan to 
be a symbol of their brand of egalitarianism and non-casteism. 

Following the above analogies it seems likely that Rajendra in 
building Gangaikontacolapuram decided to open up peripheral 
areas in order to integrate them with the central system. What is 
an enigma however is that he should have transferred most of the 
lands donated to the Thañjāvūr temple by Rājarāja to his new 
state temple within twenty-five years of the original gift. It seems 
that Rajendra wanted to start his own state cult and also break 
away from the power of the ritual personnel entrenched in 
Thafijavür. A new royal emblem was needed to make his brand 
of the royal cult visible. This temple like many others bore the 
name of its imperial patron, for one of Rajendra's epithets was 
Gankaikonta and inscriptions from the temple give great promi- 
r.ence to his conquest of pūrvadeša, kankai and Kataram 
(pūrvadēcamum kankaiyum, kataramum Kontarulina ayyar).™ 
.. With the death of Rajendra this temple too lost the status of 
being the 'main' attraction and others such as Tribhuvanam de- 
tracted the attention of the people and with the fall of the Colas 
the Gangaikontacolapuram temple lost its royal character, though 
the Pandyan king, Jatavarman Cuntara Pantiyan, who overthrew 
the Colas made his 'sacral' presence felf thereby establishing a 
special rite called Cuntarapāņtiyan canti after his name. The 
inscription tells us that this was to be a daily rite for the regular 
performance of which the new king endowed the temple with 
lands.” 

The Somāskanda at Gangaikontacdlapuram is, according to 
Nagaswamy, by far the largest bronze icon in a South Indian 
temple. The main icon here as in Thafijavür was called Brhadi$vara. 
That Rajendra was commemorating his great victory in Northern 
India by establishing this temple is obvious. A quaint inscription 
from a dilapidated mantapa in the Gangaikonta temple states that 
"the Cola king was amazed on beholding the lime fruit which had 
been placed in the Ganges at Benaras floating here in the lion 
well" (Varanaciyil Kankaiyorattil akappattu irunta elumiccam 
palam. . .).5 
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The whole idea of celebrating the bringing of the waters of the 
river Ganges was symbolic and was a gesture to show that he had 
taken his rightful place among the kings of Āryāvarta as well. 
This is a classic example of "horizontal legitimation' - the culmi- 
nation of a process begun in the age of the Pallavas and the 
nayanmar. 

To sum up the argument, Rājarāja and Rājēndra had installed 
the cult of the Tyāgarāja in their respective state temples. Rājarāja 
had richly endowed the Vitanka form of Tyāgarāja called the 
Daksinameruvitankar and Rājēndra had built a separate shrine 
for a huge Somaskanda. 


Viracolanukkar 

The Tyāgarāja cult of Tiruvārūr seems to have assumed a focal 
position in the Cola times as a royal cult only from the time of 
Rājarāja I when it was transported to the Great Temple at 
Thafijavür. However, a class of people known as Viracolanukkar 
seem to have been very important in the Tyāgarāja temples. The 
earliest occurrence of this expression is from an inscription in the 
Tyāgarāja temple at Vedaranyam belonging to the period of 
Parāntaka I and dated in years corresponding to 936-37 A.D. 
Viracolanukkar occurs as the name of a regiment in the Thafijāvūr 
inscription of Rājarāja I (SII Vol. II, 66). At Tiruvarür Tyāgarāja 
(Vitivitankar) himself honours a playwright who is said to have 
written a drama entitled Viracolanukkavijayam. Thus this regiment 
seems to have been associated with a king bearing the epithet 
Viracola. The fact that Vitivitankar himself confers the honour is 
significant. The class of edicts in which the deity himself speaks 
will be taken up for discussion further on. Thus, the Tyāgarāja 
cult was presumably connected with a regiment of soldiers as 
well, which leads us to the myth of Mucukuntan and the nine 
vīras who claim to have brought the Tyāgarāja to earth. The myth 
and its resuscitation by Ottakküttar will be discussed in connec- 
tion with the political crisis and the later Cola monarchy. The 
term Vīracēlanukkār continues to occur in an epigraph from 
Védaranyam of the time of Kulottunga III (446 of SII, XVII). 


Rajendra I and Tyāgarāja 
Rājendra too, like other Cola emperors, continued to patronize 
several shrines though he reserved his special munificence for his 
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state temple. Rājendra I made special gifts to the Vītivitanka of 
Tiruvārūr for bathing the deity with scented water on his father's 
birthday as well as on his own (674 of ARE 1919). The images of 
Rājendra I and his lady friend, Paravai Anukkiyār, were set up in 
the temple and offerings were made to them (679 of ARE 1919). 
Nankai Paravai (Paravai Anukkiyār) donated twenty thousand 
six hundred and forty-three kalafiju of gold to gild the Sikhara. 
She also plated the doors of the shrine and the pillars of the 
maņtapa for which she further contributed forty two thousand 
palams of copper (680 of ARE 1919). Considering the value of land 
at that period of time, says Ponnusamy, this donation of gold and 
copper for purposes of gilding various parts of the shrine was 
equal in value to several villages put together." Not content with 
these generous endowments, the lady also gave twenty-eight 
huge brass lamps which weighed fifteen thousand five hundred 
and seventy-nine palams in total, built a mantapam and called it 
after her royal paramour Rājēndracēļan mantapam (679 of ARE 
1919). She was also responsible for converting the brick structure 
of Tyāgarāja shrine into stone just as Cempiyan Mahadevi had 
converted the Araneri shrine in the same temple complex. Paravai 
installed two images and donated a large number of gold, pearl, 
ruby and diamond ornaments. Ponnusamy has pointed out how 
her munificence far exceeded that of any individual donor 
inculding the large land donations of Kulottunga II.* 

It was during the reign of Rājādhirāja I that regular offerings 
were made to the images of Rājendra and Paravai (679 of ARE 
1919). The Paravai I$varmutaiyàr temple at Paravaiyavaram also 
records the fact that offerings were made to the two above- 
mentioned images (320 of ARE 1917). 

The fact that the lady's name was Paravai and that she was a 
dancing girl and a royal favourite all point to the fact that she was 
a tévaratiyar of Tyagaraja and presumably belonged to the family 
of Paravainācciyār, the first wife of Cuntaramürti Nayanar. Icons 
of Cuntaramürti and Paravai are placed directly facing the 
Tyāgarāja image both at Tiruvarür and Thanjavur.” There are 
several images of Cuntarar and Paravai which belong to this 
period, the most beautiful ones are those from the temple at 
Chidambaram and the bronze from Tiruvālankātu, now in the 
Tanjore Art gallery. | 

An inscription of Kulottunga II records the installation of an 
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image of Cuntarar and another of Paravai (269 of 1901, 485 of SII 
VII) and states that worship was offered to both of them. That 
Rājendra I and Paravai were both devotees of Tyāgarāja is clear 
from the very rich endownments made by Rājendracēla to the 
deity Vītivitankar (680 of 1919) and even more so by the incident 
related in the aforementioned epigraph wherein we are told that 
in the 20th year of Pājendra the monarch and his lady arrived in 
a chariot at the temple and offered their worship at the Tyāgarāja 
shrine. The spot where the two devotees stood was regarded as 
very special and a brass lamp was set up at that very spot to 
commemorate the royal visit. Thus the Tyāgagarāja which had 
evolved as a cult in Tiruvārūr was patronized presumably by 
Parāntaka I and certainly by Rājarāja I and Rājendra I. 

Rajendra I also built another shrine to Tyāgarāja at Tiruvorriyūr 
at the reguest of Caturānana Paņdita. The deity installed here 
went by the name of Kāraņai Vitankar, Kāraņai being the name 
of a village (165 of 1912)? presumably another name of 
Tiruvorriyür itself. It is significant.to note that he built both the 
Tyāgarāja shrines in stone, one at Tiruvarür and another at 
Tiruvorriyür for these two were sites intimately connected with 
the life of Cuntarar. 

An image by the name of Colaraja (P1.XIX) is used in worship 
at Tiruvarür to this day. It belongs to the Cola school of art and 
is a beautiful 11th century bronze image and could stylistically 
well belong to the Rājēndra period. Candrasékhara kurukkal of 
the Tiruvarür temple recounted how Vijayadašamī was celebrated 
in the Tiruvarür temple till recently.” The Tēvaratiyār from Konti 
vamcam spread the cloth through the prākāra. The Cola Mahārāja 
image was taken out in procession very early in the morning 
between 4 and 6 a.m. The auspiciousness of this early hour is 
related to the Mahābhārata story wherein it is said that the 
Pafica pāņdavas had hidden their weapons and were desper- 
ately trying to find them. It was at this early hour of dawn that 
they finally succeeded in finding them. Vijayadašamī is an 
enactment of the theme of the Mahābhārata war as well as the 
successful slaying of the bull faced demon Mahisa by 
Mahisāsuramardinī. It is in fact symbolic of royal and divine 
victory. 

The two-armed image of the Cēlarāja which is portrayed in the 
posture of carrying a bow and ready to pick an arrow from the 
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guiver, takes part in a mimic tableau in which the arrow is shot 
and it is believed to drop at Kitārankoņtān. Kitārankoņtān was 
presumably the ancient boundary of Tiruvārūr. The extent of 
Tiruvārūr is traditionally described as paticakrēša (1 krosa = 10 
miles) and the traditional extent presumably of the kūrram or nātu 
was 50 miles. The tank, the courtyard, etc., of the temple are each 
believed to be 5 vēļis respectively, a reference to which is made 
by Appar. Thus the procession of the Colamaharaja is brought to 
the ancient boundary of the city and banana trees are planted and 
a cloth is tied to the old trees and a trunk is felled and taken back 
to the temple. The felled tree or katimaram is an ancient symbol 
of both the king and the territoriality of the realm, and it is — 
interesting to see this idea expressed in ritual. In ARE 1924-25, Pt. 
I, p. 81 a reference is made to another bronze image of Colaraja 
with the legend "Rājarājacēļa of the big temple"? in modern 
Tamil characters inscribed on its pedestal. This is a genuine Cola 
image though the inscription is modern. | 

The paticakrūša concept could well be a ‘sacral’ motif for Varanasi 
is believed to be paficakrosa and Tiruvarür's claim to be the same 
may be based on imitation of this motif and not necessarily reflect 
the extent of the city. 

That Rajaraja’s image along with that of his chief queen was 
installed in the Thafijāvūr temple is recorded in an epigraph from 
the temple. His sister installed the images of her parents and the 
Rājaguru I$anasiva Pandita set up his own image.” The royal, the 
powerful and the divine were thus housed under one roof much 
in the spirit of the tombstones of famous men in the churches of 
Europe, a custom believed to have originated with the Crusades. 
In Thanjavur too the Cēļamahārāja image was used as an 
utasavamürti leading religious processions. The Tiruvarür icon of 
Rājarāja is today housed along with the utsavaberas but in a special 
mantapa. Rajendra and Paravai are in a small shrine near the 
Hatake$vara. The Larger Leyden Grant captures this royalty— 
divinity mood with its benediction "As long as Siva and Devi are 
together in Kailasa and as long as Hari is in yoganidrā on the 
serpent couch, as long as the sole luminary (i.e., Sun) dispels 
universal darkness. . .so long may the Cola lineage protect the 
whole world". 
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The Cola Connection in the other Saptavitanka Ksetras 

Six temples, apart from Tiruvārūr are, as seen in chapter III, 
grouped together as saptavitanka ksetras. Others like Tiruvorriyür 
are linked with them through sthalapurāņas or pilgrim literature 
and hagiographies of the nayanmar. A brief look at the epigraphical 
data available on some of these temples and others with Tyāgarāja- 
Vitanka associations would help to show how the Vitanka tradi- 
tion gained particular momentum under Rājarāja I and Rājendra. 
The epigraphs record the time when these temples were either 
originally built or converted into stone shrines. 

The concept of Tyāgarāja of Tiruvārūr was, as seen earlier, 
brought to Thanjavur by Rājarāja I. His chief queen built her own 
temple at Tiruvaiyāru and had the Vitankar image enshrined. An 
inscription of the 24th year of Rājarāja I records elaborate gifts 
made by the queen to Loka Mahādēvīšvarar (the main icon) and 
the Ulēka Vītivitanka tēvar, the processional icon. It is interesting 
that the presiding deity is called Lokamahadeévi$varar (the Lord 
of Lokamahadevi) for Lokamahadevi is the name of the queen. 
She bears the epithet Tanti Sakti Vitanki as well (SII Vol. V. No. 
521). This was the queen's temple in much the same manner as 
the Rajaraje$varar was the King’s temple. The state cult was 
expanding in clusters of temples connected through a religious 
network.” 

Of the Saptavitanka shrines Nakappattanam has a number of 
epigraphs of the time of Rājarāja I, Rājēndra I, Rājarāja II and 
Kulēttunga III. Rajendra I donated jewels to Nagai alakar” (who 
seems to be identical with Nakai Vitankar for alakar and Vitankar 
share the same meaning of the beautiful (vide infra ch.II). 

The present shrine of Tyagaraja seems to have been erected 
somewhere in Kulēttunga III’s time when we also note a refer- 
ence to Aļakavitankapperumāļ (ARE 150 of 1956-57). An interest- 
ing feature to note is that behind the linga of Kayarohana there is 
a sculpture of Somāskanda surrounded by rsis or sages, reminis- 
cent of the arrangement in Pallave temples. Balasubramanyan 
traces a parallel at the Vijayalaya Coli$varam temple at 
Vikkanampünti and Tiruvīlimilalai.* The Vitankar shrine there is 
to the south of the main shrine. 

Tirukkāravācal (Tirukkārāyil) supplied dancers and women 
workers to Rājarājēšvaram. A few Rājarāja epigraphs have come 
to light. (451, 453, 414 of 1908). 
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Tirunallaru inscriptions take us to the time of Rajendra I for an 
epigraph of Rājādhirāja I refers to gifts of his father to the temple. 
In the north-west of the second prākāra there is a shrine of Tyāgarāja 
possibly of the later Cola period for the inscriptions are of the 
time of Rājendra III. There is a Visnu temple in the courtyard, 
north-west of the Siva temple.” 

Tirukkuvalai has inscriptions from Rajendra I's time, and there 
seems to have been a close connection between this and 
Tirumaraikkatu or Vedaranyam. 

A chief named Tirumaraikkāttutaiyān stops flooding of the 
village and receives temple mariyātai during the Pandyan rule 
(265 of 1950-51). 

Tiruvaymur has late Cola and Pandyan inscriptions starting 
from Kulēttunga II though the beautiful Somaskanda bronze 
seems to be an early Cola piece.” 

Tirumaraikkatu or Vedaranyam has inscriptions from Parantaka 
l's reign though the Rajakésarivarman inscriptions have been 
assigned to Aditya I by S.R. Balasubramanian.” There is a 
Rajaraja(I)(?) record from the Tyagaraja temple here. 

Thus, most of the extant Tyagaraja shrines built of stone seem 
to be from the time of Rajaraja or Rajéndra I. However, these 
shrines must have existed earlier, presumably constructed of 
more easily perishable material. Such a conclusion is warranted 
by the fact that Tēvāram saints have sung the glory of the deities 
enshrined in these places. They became state sponsored ‘official’ 
pilgrim sites from the 10th and 11th centuries a.D. Following upon 
the models of Tiruvārūr and Thafijāvūr, several temples added a 
Tyagaraja shrine. The tradition of grouping them together as 
saptavitanka is possibly to be traced to the post-Rajéndra period. 
Dhaky’s statement (vide infra chapter II, footnote 4) that the 
Tyagaraja shrines belong to phase III of Cola Art seems to be 
assigning it a slightly later date than is warranted by epigraphic 
evidence. Phase II (from late 10th and early 11th century) seems 
more likely. 


The Later Colas and the Revival of Tyagaraja Myths 

In chapter III, the origin-myth of the Tyagaraja was traced only 
from the point of view of studying the development of ideas that 
culminated in the Mucukuntan myth. The aim of this section is to 
see the manner in which myths occur in 12th century literature 
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and epigraphs and are used for political ends. The works to be 
discussed inculde Ittiyelupatu, Cankaracolanulà, Periya Purāņam 
and Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ. 

Ottakküttan is believed to be the author of both the Ittiyelupatu 
and Cankaracolanula. He was the court poet of Vikramacola, 
Rājarāja II and Kulottunga II. Epigraphs of Vikramacola, Rājarāja 
II and Kulottunga II also shed light on the relationship between 
the Cola monarchy and the Tyāgarāja cult. 

Here it must be remembered that the later Colas, several of 
whom are called Kulottunga or the Star of the lineage , had only 
partial claim to Cola lineage. As mentioned earlier Kulottunga I 
was a Cola only from his maternal side, his father being a Calukya. 
His mother, maternal grandmother and wife were Cola prin- 
cesses. He was brought up in Gangaikondacolapuram and it is all 
these facts that provided him some legitimacy when he ascended 
the Cola throne in the very end of the 11th century after Rajendra's 
son met with a premature end. 

In the history of the later Colas beginning with Vikramacola, 
(1118-35), the successor of Kulēttunga I, several interesting phe- 
nomena begin to appear. Firstly, there is an unusual epigraph 
which describes in elaborate details an ancient myth - the Manuniti 
myth - to be presently discussed. It then establishes the “historic- 
ity" of the myth by making a certain person the descendant of 
Manuniti's chief minister and endows this descendant with land. 
Two other inscriptions dated in the regnal years of this monarch 
portray the deity Vītivitankan making grants. The deity, as the 
ruler, issues edicts in the first person. Thirdly, an inscription from 
Pallavarāyanpēttai recounts some problems regarding the heir to 
the throne; a grandson of Vikramacola is chosen as king and the 
same process is repeated before Rājādhirāja II is chosen to become 
king. With natural succession broken twice, the need to legitimize 
the rule of two kings Kulottunga II and Rājādhirāja II was imme- 
diate and urgent. 

When we juxtapose the above information drawn from epi- 
graphs with the series of myths woven around members of the 
royal family who were real historical personages, several prob- 
lems of chronology and identification present themselves. The 
myths of significance in this connection revolve around a 
Cankaracolan (alias Cankara cévakan), son of Cankamaharaja, 
who was himself never crowned but acted as indispensable helper 
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to the throne. A 12th century epigraph refers mysteriously to an 
anonymous prāņa upakari - a ‘life saver’. It stands to reason to 
eguate the two. 

_ Again during the rule of Rājarāja II in the middle of the 12th 
century a succession problem seems to have arisen. The two 
princes of the king seem to have been in mortal danger. These 
princes, aged one and two, were rescued and kept alive by a 
certain Pallavarāyan Perunampi and one of them was finally 
anointed king and became Rājādhirāja II (1163/66- 1179/82), 
while nothing is known of the other brother. This brother could 
well be the "life-saver" who helped him and is by inference 
compared in the Manuniti epigraph to the minister of Manuniti, 
famed for his loyalty. Itis the period when the deity "speaks" and 
issues edicts on its own name. 

. The minister of Rājarāja II plays an important part in protect- 
ing the princes and fighting in the Pandyan civil war on behalf of 
the Cola candidate. In fact he is succeeded, presumably by a close 
relative who continues the work of protecting the Cóla monarchy. 
Thus the oft repeated legends of the uncrowned father 
Cankamaharaja and his uncrowned son Cankaracolan were most 
probably based on these troubled times and it would be interest- 
ing to try and fathom some of the mysteries. Before entering into 
a serious discussion on the characters in the myths and trying to 
fit them into the historical situation, a brief look into the back- 
ground of the political history of the later Colas may not be out 
of context, as it is essential for understanding some of the com- 
plexities of the problem. The following chart gives the genealogy 
of the 'Calukya-Colas', i.e., beginning from Kulottunga I who 
ascended the Cola throne by virtue of his mother being a Cola 
princess. His mother Ammankatēvi was the daughter of Rājēndra 
I. His father was an Eastern Cālukya prince. Thus his succession 
was "irregular" and could well have been considered as usurpa- 
tion in certain sectors. 

1. Kukottunga I (1071-1122) ( Rājakesarī) 
2. Vikrama Cola (1118-1135) (Parakēsarī) 


(Manuniti myth expounded) 
3 Kulottunga II* 
called Etirilapperumal A daughter or son 
or Etirilipperumāļ Niraiyutaiyapperuman 


(Presumably chosen, not natural heir) 
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4 Rājarāja II 5. 
(Parakesarī) (1146-1173) 
(His prime minister protects the 
two princes) 

5. Rājādhirāja II * 
(1163/66-79-82) 
(Rājakesarī) 

6. Kulottunga III (1178-1217/18) 
(Parakesarī) 


7 Rājarāja III (1216-60) 
(Rājakesarī) 
8 Rājendra III (1246-79) 


The two asterisks represent breaks in the natural line of 
succession.These two monarchs seem to have been chosen. 

The relationship between Rājādhirāja II and Kulottunga III is 
also not clear. 


A Brief Outline of Later Cola History 
With Rājendra Ts death the Cola empire had to contend with 
repeated wars with Lanka (present day Sri Lanka) and also with 
the Calukyas. Added to it all, the Cola king Rājādhirāja I (1018- 
54), successor of Rājendra I (1012-44) died in battle. His brother 
Rājendra II (1052-64) was crowned on the battlefield. Another 
brother Virarajendra continued the battle and fought with the 
Cāļukyas, Gangas, Nolambas, Kātavas and Vaidumbas. Several 
relatives, friends and regional chiefs are mentioned in his records. 

Corresponding to the political problems, one hears of lavish 
gifts to Chidambaram temple and equally lavish munificence to 
Brāhmaņas. The attempts at consolidating power bases are evi- 
dent. Rajendra II's son and successor Adhirajendra (1067/68- 
1071) was killed by rebels. He was the last in the direct line and 
was succeeded by the Cola-Calukya line as seen in the chart 
above. This change was a watershed in Cola history. 

A prophecy in Divyasüricaritra , which is the Vaisnava coun- 
terpart of the Periya Purāņam states that the Cola dynasty wóuld 
end because of its persecution of the Vaisnava philosopher 
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Rāmānuja. Kulēttunga II is known to have persecuted the 
Vaisnavas. The above work further attributes the fall of the Colas 
to a curse pronounced by God Siva of Tiruvārūr". This shows 
that in spite of frequent changes of capital the Tyagaraja of 
Tiruvārūr was somehow connected with the Cola territory and 
the ruling family in a special manner. It also provides an indirect 
evidence to the persistent rumour that the Tiruvarür temple 
complex had a Visnu icon within it which was in fact housed 
in the rectangular grabhagrha, blocked for centuries. For as we 
have seen in chapter 2 the present location of the main focal 
points of worship in the temple, the Valmīkanātha (a liga) and 
the Tyāgarāja are not strictly speaking housed in the grabhagrha. 
The tower or vimāna does not rise over it but over the rectan- 
gular room. The water chute is also connected to the rectangular 
room and there is a reference in epigraph to ritual personnel 
belonging to the Visnu temple. The myth of Tyāgarāja has a 
strong Vaisnava base. 

Works like Vikramānkadēvacarita of Bilhana portray a state of 
chaos and allude to Kulottunga I at least indirectly as an usurper.!? 
While Cola sources agree with the description of the chaotic 
conditions, they regard Kulottunga as the redeemer. Added to 
internal dissensions there were constant problems with Lanka. 
The period could do with legitimising myths and the 
Hiranyavarman myth of Chidambaram, as stated by Kulke was 
in all probability a deified biography of Kulēttunga I.’ 

The important event in the reigns of Kulottunga I and 
Vikramacēļa was the Kalinga war against Anantavarman 
Codaganga. This event and its hero, the general Karuņākara 
Tontaimàn have formed the subject matter of Cayankontàn's 
Kalinkattupparani. 

Vikramacola's reign is important in connection with the 
Tyāgarāja cult from several points of view. Firstly, his court poet 
Ottakküttan while discussing the Mucukuntan myth, refers to 
floods, submarine fire and utter chaos and the Cola king is forced 
to go to heaven and bring damsels from heaven and set up a new 
empire (emphasis mine). This description seems to be an allegori- 
cal reflection of the political state of affairs in the Cola dominions 
on the eve of Kulottunga's accession and during the reign of 
Vikramacola. A break ànd a new ruler, claiming the right to the 
throne because of his mother and wife being Cola princesses is 
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reflected in the Īttiyelupatu myths of Tyāgarāja being brought to 
earth by a king who married a heavenly damsel and brought back 
several damsels to the earth and set up a new empire. The floods 
and famine are historical events that took place in Vikramacola's 
reign. 

This period covering the reigns of Kulottunga I to Kulottunga 
III, i.e. 11th - 13th centuries A.D. was a period of myth-making to 
legitimize Cola rule. While floods and wars raged, Vikramacola 
was desperately appeasing the deities Natarāja'* and Tyāgarāja. 
In one of his inscriptions he claims to have “covered with fine 
gold the enclosures ...... where his family god practises the 
tantavam” .' 

Two inscriptions of the time of this monarch (579 and 583 of 
SII XXIII) register grants of agraharas made for securing strength 
of arms to the king, made by his feudatories, the Telegu Cola 
chiefs, Bettarassa and Pottapicola. It is interesting that peaceful 
Agrahāras (Brahmana settlements) were created for securing 
strength. It defines the notion of ‘incorporative’ or ‘sacred’ king- 
ship and clearly states the process of legitimation and consolida- 
tion of power. 

Vikramacola's rule was marked by the rise of a number of 
regional chiefs called 'mantalikas'. The most important one was 
. Karunakara Tontaiman, but there were others and inscriptions 
provide a long and impressive list. These chiefs were 'incorpo- 
rated’ into Cola kingship. Vikrama's relationship with Tiruvarür 
temple will have to be seen in this political context. 

His successor, Kulottunga II seems to have had his share of 
problems. First and foremost there seems to have been a problem 
of succession to the throne and secondly problems with the 
Vaisnavas.'" The two seem to have been linked. He had close ties 
with Tiruvarür. His rule is important as he was the greatest 
patron of the Saiva faith and exhibited a fanatical zeal in spread- 
ing it. "5 He was the patron of the poet Cekkilar'? and a devotee 
of Tyāgarāja.'” 

Under Rājarāja II (1146-73) feudatories were becoming increas- 
ingly powerful. His successor, Rajadhiraja II (1163/66-1179/82) 
was embroiled in a Pandyan civil war, complicated further by 
Lankan involvement in the struggle. Comparable to the heroic 
loyalty of Karunakara Tontaiman and others in the Kalinga war, 
a certain Pallavarayan emerges as the loyal general of the Cola 
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monarchy at this stage. The General seems to have been very 
powerful, almost a kind of 'kingmaker'. Pallavarayars, 
Katavarayars, Campuvarāyars (Sambhuvarayars) and others were 
almost semi-independent feudatories during this period. The 
close link between politics and Saivism can be noticed when the 
Ceylonese General is described as a ‘Sivadrohin’ (a traitor against 
Siva) and the war, it is claimed was won "through the prayers, 
sacrifice and worship of Svāmidēvar or Umapatidévar”.™ 

N. Subramanian characterizes the history of the Cola period 
from the time of Vikramacola as marked by "increase in the 
number of hereditary chieftaincies", which led to the "drama of 
disintegreation”.'!” 

Kulēttunga III continued the prolonged war with the Pāndyans 
and defeated the Konkus and occupied Karür, an event given 
great prominence in his inscriptioņs. A city called Karūr figured 
prominently in the account of Cola kings of the Cankam period 
but that Karür was presumably the city by that name near 
Tiruccirappalli, much further north. However, famine, Pandyan 
invasion and increased power of feudatories could not be checked 
and around 1279 a.D. after Rajendra III, the Colas succumbed to 
Pandyan pressure and became a part of their empire. 


Rājarāja II and Kulottunga III 

Rājarāja II, the successor of Kulēttunga II and his successor 
Kulēttunga III continued the Cola tradition and built their own 
state temples at Taracuram (mod.Dārāsuram) around 1150 A.D. 
(with the icon named after himself) and Tiruppuvanam, 
(Tribhuvanam, completed in the year 1212 A.D.) respectively, the 
place and the icon being named after his epithet meaning "con- 
queror of the three worlds". 


The Succession Issue 
A name of great importance in the succession issue seems to be 
that of a certain Pallavarāyan. He is referred to in the 
Pallavarāyanpēttai inscription!? and in four inscriptions from 
Tiruvārūr, i.e. 582, 583, 585 and 587 of SII, Vol. XVII, belonging 
to the reigns of Rājādhirāja II and Kulottunga III. 

The donor in each of these cases is a Palaiyanūrutaiyān 
Vetavanamutaiyan Ammaiyappan, alias Rājarāja Vilupparaiyan. 
He assumes the additional title of Pallavarayan in inscription nos. 
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585 and 587 referred to above. He describes the gueens of 
Rājādhirāja and one of them is described as a Yādava, i.e. of 
Hoysāla stock, and this information is corroborated by the 
Kulottunkacolanula."* The inscription under discussion further 
states that she ruled from the ancillary capitals? of Uraiyūr, 
Perürakai and Maturāpuri, a rather unusual tradition in Cola 
history. 

Venkatasubba Ayyar edited the Pallavarayanpettai inscription 
(ARE 433 of 1924 in E,I. XXI.). This is closely related to the above 
epigraphs in content. Nilakantha Sastri and T.N. Subramanian 
analysed it in E.I. XXXI (pp. 223-228). Another study under rather 
esoteric circumstances was undertaken by N. Sethuraman."® 
Rājādhirāja II's accesion and the circumstances under which he 
ascended the throne form the main subject matter of this inscrip- 
tion. 

The Pallavarayan mentioned in this inscription is said to have 
crowned Rājādhirāja II, the son of Rājarāja II. It states that two 
princes of Rājarāja II, aged one and two years were in some 
danger and were kept hidden by Pallavarayan. The queens were 
also protected by this General, who is referred to in this and 
several other inscriptions such as the Arappakkam inscription (20 
of ARE 1899 and 465 of 1905) as having been the successful 
military leader against the Pandyans and the Ceylonese. Thus he 
seems to have been in many ways the protector of the Cola 
monarchy in critical times. 

The Pallavarāyanpēttai inscription states that Rājarāja II had 
no one fit to succeed him and so he appointed a successor, i.e. 
Rājādhirāja II. A council was called to approve this arrangement. 
At this point the inscription introduces, like a flashback in mov- 
ies, a parallel situation in the past in Cola history, presumably to 
justify this appointment by citing a precedent. Subramanian and 
Sastri have analysed this section and come to conclusions at 
variance with those of Sethuraman. 

The parallel situation described in the inscription is said to 
have arisen in the reign of Vikaramacēla, when the monarch, 
realizing that there was no one fit to succeed him, appointed his 
grandson, Etirilāpperumāļ, the son of Neriyutaiyapperumal. 
Pallavarāyaņ, convinced of the proper precedent, anointed 
Rajadhiraja II as the new king. Sastri and Subramanian thus read 
two breaks in succession. Sethuraman believes that the portion 
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regarding Vikramacēla has been misread and that there is only 
one break. From the transcript (EI Vol. XXXI) it seems that there 
were certainly two such incidents. 

Sastri and Subramanian then very soundly argue the reasons 
why this Etirilāpperumāl, the successor of Vikramacola, should 
be identified with Kulottunga II. For details, I refer the reader to 
their ariticle, but what is of interest in this context is that Kulottunga 
II also traces his lineage to the Hoysalas and from the above 
interpretation of Sastri and Subramanian it appears that one of 
Kulēttunga Ts wives was a Hoysala princess. The fact that the 
Hoysala princesses are mentioned with such regularity makes 
them an important political factor. What is of relevance here is 
that Kulottunga I, Kulottunga II and Rājādhirāja II were all in 
need of legitimization of their powers as they do not seem to have 
been natural successors to the Cola monarchy. 

Thus two characters remain a mystery in this whole sequence 
of events. Why does the Pallavarayanpettai inscription mention 
two sons aged one and two ? One became Rajadhiraja II, but what 
happend to the other one ? The second question is who was the 
father of Etirilapperumal ? His grandfather was Vikramacola. He 
is described as the son of Neriyutaipperumān, but what hap- 
pened to this person ? Subramanian and Sastri regard this person 
to be a woman and the daughter of Vikramacola. 

In the world of Tamil myths there is an uncrowned and saintly 
man called Cankaracolan or Cankara-cevakan who helps the Cola 
rule and prays to Tyāgarāja to come and assume the mantle of 
government to tide over the problems and the deity agrees. Thus 
this uncrowned hero is very important in legitimizing the mon- 
archy at a moment of crisis. This is told in the Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ of 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai (Lilai I vv. 3-31, pp. 77-81 and Lilai 3). He 
is one of the sons of Cankama Maharaja who was also not crowned. 

Cankama Mahārāja is referred to in Kulottunkakkovai and one 
of his sons is called Cankaracolan. The Cankaracolanula, a work 
attributed to Ottakkūttan' also refers to Cankaracolan. In the 
Vinayakarkappu v. 272 of this work it is stated that the ula is 
composed on the Tamil hero Cankaracola Cevakan. This work 
has been published contrary to Zvelebil's statement that the 
work was never found.!* It describes the Cola genealogy (both 
legendary and historical) and accords with the genealogy given 
in the Vikramacēlanulā of Ottakküttan until the time of Kulottunga 
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IL'? After this there is a discrepancy. Cankaracólanulà refers to 
Cankama Maharaja and his three sons Nallamān (v.32) Kumara 
Kulottunga (referred to as Kumāra Makitaran in v. 37, who was 
crowned) and Cankaracolan, (Kappu 272), also called Cankara 
racan (v. 38, 115) and Cankara Vēntan (v.114) and simply as 
Cankaran (v. 235, 337 & 338) who was not crowned but was a 
great helper. This Cankaracolan must have been after Rājarāja 
II for v. 26 refers to Rajaraja II and the story of Cankaracolan 
appears after that.'? 

Kumāra Makitaran (Sanskrit Mahidhara) referred to above has 
been identified with Kulottunga III (1178-1218). That Kulottunga 
III was the son of Cankaman and brother of Kumāra Kulottungan 
is corroborated by Kulottunkankovai (cited in Introduction to 
Cankara Rājēndra Colan Ula, p. 6). Some historians such as 
Iramacantira Titcitar are of the opinion that Neriyutaipperumàn 
was a man and is to be identified with Cankara Colan. (See 
Mūnrām Kulottunga Colan, Madras 1941, p.34) 

The Tiyakarajalilaikal of Mīnātcicuntaram Pillai, as we have 
seen earlier, refers to a Cankara Cevaka Colan."! He is said to 
have handed the kingdom to his son and retired. He was from 
Kafici. He requested Tyāgarāja to come and rule, which he did. 
Lilai 3 describes his rule. 

A reference occurs, as mentioned earlier to a 'life saver' in an 
inscription from Tiruvarür (591 of SII, Vol. XVII). This last in- 
scription refers to the deity Vitivitanka, i.e., Tyagaraja of Tiruvārūr 
giving land to a certain ‘piranaupakari and the only information 
we have on this 'life-saver' is that he was a Colentiracinkam (the 
lion of the Cola lineage). This inscription exasperatingly enough 
does not give the name of the monarch, only his regnal year, 
which is Year 2. The record has been paleographically dated in 
the 12th century A.D. The only lead we have is the name 
Colentiracinka, for we know that a whole regiment was called 
Colentiracinka Velaikkaran and that lands were given to this 
regiment by Vikramacola ( SII Vol. XVII, No. 588). 

The epithet Colentiracinka was assumed by Rājarāja I and 
Tirunallaru was referred to in inscriptions as Coléntircinka 
Caturvētimankalam. Thus, this ‘piranaupakari’ was possibly also 
the military commander of an important regiment and claimed a 
very special relationship with Tyāgarāja. 

Thus, we can see that in troubled times unknown heroes, one 
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a prince of royal descent and another a prime minister, saved the 
Cola monarchy. The prince is embellished in myths and is pre- 
sumably the one with the epithet of the 'life-saver' in the epi- 
graphs and Tyāgarāja is said to have bestowed honours oa him. 
The other a general, has also been eulogised in epigraphs and 
myths and more will be said of him presently. 

A strange trend can be noticed in the 12th century in the 
epigraphs from Tiruvarür. A set of inscriptions, which for want 
of a better term, can be classified as 'Deity's inscriptions' sud- 
denly became popular in Tiruvārūr. While such inscriptions were 
not completely unknown, for example Cuntara Pantiyan requests 
Visnu to grant lands to Nacciyar (Visnu's local spouse) (343 of 
ARE 1960-61), they were very uncommon in Tamilnadu. 


Manuniti Myth and Vikramacola 
The most important one of these so-called deity’s edicts is 163 of 
ARE 1894 (SII Vol. V. No 455) of the time of Vikramacola and 
records in detail the whole of the Manuniti episode. It must be 
borne in mind that this inscription belongs to the reign of 
Vikramacola and in that sense predates the composition of the 
Periya Purāņam, which is believed to have been composed during 
the time of Kulottunga II and describes this myth at Tiruvārūr. 
Two significant approaches are noticeable in the epigraph. 
Firstly, the whole myth of Manuniti is told in all its details almost 
making it appear as if the myth in its complete form was only then 
presented for the first time. Secondly, Manuniti is presented as a 
real historical character whose family lineage is known and can 
easily be traced for grants of land are made to a descendant of the 
prime minister of King Manuniti. The epigraph is a classic ex- 
ample of legitimation. The whole episode of Manuniti is narrated 
by the deity Vitivitankan while seated in the Tevaciriya Mantapam. 
It is the deity who orders the restoration of a palace site which 
once belonged to the minister of Manuniti to his (i.e. the said 
minister's) descendant, Palaiyurutaiyan Candracekaran who was 
also known as Ātivitankan. Another inscription 545 of 1904 (SII, 
Vol. XVII, No. 590) also records the Manuniti episode and the 
donee. '” 


The Antecedents of the Manuniti Myth 
The Manuniti legend had a long antecedent much like the 
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Mucukuntan one. Even as early as the time when Vijayālaya and 
Aditya, the founders of the Imperial Cola line, consolidated their 
hold over Kongudēša and the whole delta of the Kāvērī river, 
they felt the need to acquire a pedigree. One way of doing it was 
to link themselves with the Colas of the Cankam period who had 
themselves claimed to be descendants of the Sun (Manimekalai 
1.9; Cilappatikaram 7. 27, Pukarkkantam XXXIX 11 1-2) and laid 
their claims to be recognised as ksatriyas (Manimekalai (I II 1-9). 
Though the nucleus of the Manuniti myth occurs in Manimekalai, 
II, 10-12) the name Maņu itself is not used. 

To briefly provide the outline of the Manuniti myth, a righ- 
teous king by the name of Manu, on hearing that his son had 
accidentally killed a calf by running over it while driving his 
chariot, listens to the appeal for justice by the aggrieved mother 
cow. He then orders his prime-minister to execute the heir-appar- 
ent in a similar manner by mowing him down under the royal 
chariot. The prime minister rather than carry out the royal order 
commits suicide and the king carries out the punishment himself. 
However, all ends well as Tyāgarāja restores the dead prince and 
prime minister to life. 

In Cilappatikāram (23:58, and in 29: Ammānaivari, 17) the king 
is referred to as the protector of the complainant cow (kārrvai 
murai ceyta kavalan). In Maturaikkantam 20.53-56 of the same work, 
Kannaki, while singing the praise of the city of Pukar, says that 
it is in this city that the episode of the killing of the prince at the 
wheels of the chariot took place (arumperrapputalvanai āliyin 
matitton.) In Manimekalai I, II 1-9 the king is referred to as one who 
killed his own son (makanai marai ceyta mannan). Reference to this 
episode is found in several works such as the Vikramacolanula, 
Iracaracacolanula (st. 3) Kural etc. and is even used in popular 
proverbs. So this became the motif of the dharmic or righteous 
king. 

The elaboration of the narrative, whereby the cow rings the 
bell, the king comes out, etc. is not mentioned in these early 
works. In Maņimēkalai, the episode is again mentioned in passing 
when Udayakumāran commits a mistake and dies. The father in 
his lamentations refers to the noble traditions of their family and 
mentions the Manuniti episode. In the Cilappatikaram, the empha- 
sis is on the cow, in the Maņimēkalai on the prince. 

While the name Manu occurs several times in the epigraphs 
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and literature, nowhere is this story told. After the lapse of 
centuries the story surfaces again in the 12th century a.b. with all 
its elaborations and ornamentations. The Kalinkattupparani, the 
Mūvarulā of Ottakküttan in 1.4, 2.2 and 3.3 all emphasise on the 
king and the prince and describe the king as one who drove the 
chariot over his son (āvin ceyal mutal tan makan mītu tērūrtal). It is 
the commentator who equates the actor of these deeds with 
Manu and his son. The story, complete with all its embellish- 
ments, occurs in the Periya Puranam which is generally held to 
have been composed in the time of Kulēttunga II. 

The inscription under discussion is older than the Periya Puranam 
and paragraph 4, lines 4 to 6 describe Manu as Cūriyaputtiran 
(son of Sun God) and narrates how a calf was once accidentally 
killed by his son, the crown prince. The calf was caught between 
the wheels of the prince's chariot and died. The mother cow rang 
the bell of justice. The minister, whose name is given as 

Ubhayakulamallan was asked to attend to the matter by the king. 
He reported that a cow was ringing the bell of justice. 

The king personally attended to the matter and on being told 
by the cow that its calf had been crushed to death at the prince's 
wheels he decided to have his son killed by similar means to 
atone for the death of the calf. The name of the prince is given 
as Priyavarttanan. The king commanded the minister to drive the 
chariot over the prince. The minister rather than commit such a 
crime dashed his head to the ground and died. The king there- 
upon drove the chariot himself. At that juncture says Vitivitankan, 
(for the whole episode is recounted by the deity), "we bestowed 
our grace and restored the calf, the minister and the son of Manu 
to life" and Manu filled with joy took the calf back to the cow..., 
performed abhisēka and made Curiyan, the son of 
Ubhayakulamallan as his minister, and bestowed him with his 
son's palace... and the king with Ubhayakulamallan retired to do 
tapasyā and now the person belonging to the lineage (Vam$a) of 
Ubhayakulamallan... etc." and thus links the present to the past. 
The minister descendant is endowed with land by Vitivitankan 
(nam kanikkaiyaka tantom - "we bestowed it as our gift"). The 'nam' 
meaning the deity - narrator and bestower of grace, Vitivitankar 
Tyāgarāja. 

According to this inscription the donee's name was 
Palaiyurutaiyan and his epithet Tiyakacamuttira (Tyagasamudra) 
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whilst his wife's name was Tiyākapatākā. Palaiyūr was one of the 
king's many ancillary capitals. According to the inscription Manu, 
and by inference the king at the time of the inscription, 
(Vikramacola) retired with his minister. Other inscriptions testify 
to this inasmuch as Kulottunga II was chosen heir-apparent in 
1133 a.D. and it was only in 1135 a.p. when his predecessor died 
that he became a full-fledged king. In this context it stands to 
reason to attribute the epigraph mentioned above, giving only the 
regnal year 2, and referring to the “pirana upakari", to Vikramacola. 
Then the so-called descendant of Ubhayakulamallan could well 
be the 'pirana upakari’ (life-saver). 

In the context of all that has been said of the Etirilipperumal 
episode it seems likely that there was some irregularity in succes- 
sion and the minister had obviously helped a great deal to 
smoothen matters and thus there was a great need to legitimize 
and stabilize Kulēttunga II's rule. So a joint rule (with his prede- 
cessor retiring to the forests) was worked out and succession 
legitimized through resuscitation of myths. The minister and his 
son were rewarded. In fact kingship and ministerial powers were 
both legitimized at one stroke. The religio-political shrine dedi- 
cated to Manuniti (Pl. XX) at Tiruvarür could well belong to this 
period. Only the basement and some of the pillars of the structure 
are original. The Vimanam and vaulted roof of the porch are 
recent additions. 

This legend is further developed by Cekkilar where he tells the 
story in fifty-three stanzas (Periya Purāņam 1, 103-56) and the 
much embellished version served the cause of Saiva evangelism, 
patronised by Kulottunga II. V. 50 of Tirunakaraccirappu of Cekkilar 
adds that the Lord who redeemed the calf, minister and prince to 
life was the Lord of Pūnkēyil, i.e. Tyagaraja. Thus it is in the 12th 
century that the Saiva element of Grace and restoration of the 
dead to life is added. The story of Manuniti does not occur in the 
Tēvarām but assumes an important place in the literature and 
epigraphy of the Colas in the 12th century A.D. 

The Saiva slant to the story given by the author of the Periya 
Purāņam stayed as the main feature of this legend in the minds of 
the people. In a 17th century work called Mukkütarpallu (v. 165) 
one finds the Vaisnava contempt (ēcal) for the Saivas expressed 
through the medium of this myth, and the Saiva repartee using 
the same medium. The editor of the work also refers to an 
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ammanai, while elucidating this verse (i.e 165) which also has this 
light hearted rebuff on the Manuniti episode. (Ican Pacuvāki yeman 
oru Kanraki vīcupukal Ārūrin Vītīvantārammānai). An excellent edi- 
tion of this pallu by Mu. Arunachalam (Madras, 1949) provides a 
valuable introduction. 

The Vaisnava chides the Saiva and says, "Your Lord came as 
the cow and Yama came as the calf (i.e. the calf was killed) - can 
the cow now give milk ? To this the Saiva replies, the calf was 
once kicked by the cow and could only then give milk". The 
whole diatribe is clothed in metaphors. In the first instance, the 
calf is killed and so is equated with Yama, the god of death. In the 
second instance the cow, as Siva, kicks the calf who is Yama and 
thereby preserves the life of Mārkaņdēya, another well known 
myth of Siva saving his devotee Mārkaņdēya from Yama. The 
whole episode is placed at Tiruvārūr in this Ammanai and Pallu. 
Milk is the metaphor for life sustenance. This legend travelled to 
Sri Lanka and Thailand, where it underwent further transforma- 
tions. 


Myths, Epigraphs and Cola Kings 
It is interesting to see that inscriptions in which the deity speaks 
and epigraphs recording detailed myths as well as literary revival 
of myths should occur at a period when a usurpation of royal 
power has taken place. Thus, Kulēttunga I had no direct claim to 
the Cola throne and the second in line to the usurper is left with 
no direct male descendant. In succession, the subjects had to 
accept two breaks in the royal line. The anti-Vaisnavism of the 
king too could have something to do with this. The Vaisnava 
priests at Chidambaram and presumably at Tiruvarür may have 
supported an alternative candidate. The desperate urgency of 
making Saivism the royal faith is evident in Kulottunga's poli- 
cies. He has the Periya Purāņam written , persecutes the Vaisnavas; 
donates to Tiruvarür and Chidamabaram lavishly, assumes the 
Saiva epithet Anapāya and institutes special rites at Tiruvārūr. 
Apart from the two epigraphs discussed above, two other 
epigraphs from Tiruvarür employ the technique of the deity 
speaking, acting and making decisions. A record dated in the 13th 
regnal year of Kulottunga III (1178-1218 a.D.) describes a land gift 
to the temple of the deity Pillaiyar and this endowment is made 
in the first person by the deity Vitivitankan in much the same 
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manner as the last mentioned epigraph. Furthermore Piļlaiyār is 
referred to "as our son" thereby making it doubly clear that it was 
Vitivitankan who was issuing the edict (550 of 1904; SII Vol. XVII 
T 595), for in Hindu mythology Pillaiyar or Ganapati is the son 
of Siva. 

The deity of Tiruvārūr called Pūrvārūrvāsi in the above epi- 
graph (the inhabitant of ancient Ārūr) orders the redistribution of 
uncultivated lands and bestows them on the people who were 
serving in the temple. The monarch is referred to endearingly by 
the deity as "our friend" (nam télan tirupuvana viranukku 
irupattunālāvatu mutal i.e. in the 24th regnal year of "our friend" 
Tribhuvanavira, an epithet of Kulottunga III). 

Kulottunga II enlarged the temple ritual at Tiruvarür for he 
claims in an inscription to have instituted fifty-six festivals and 
records meticulously the details of food to be offered, the amounts 
of ingredients to be used and registers endowments in cash and 
kind to meet these requirements. The Markali Tiruvātirai and 
Pankuni Uttiram were the big festivals and in both these the 
Tyāgarāja icon was taken out in procession. Images of Campantar 
and Appar were set up and worship offered. The king calls 
himself ‘Anapaya’ an epithet of Siva and "a bee at the lotus feet 
of Natēša at Citamparam"(Chidambaram). He has left by far the 
largest record at the Tiruvarür temple. The epigraph also records 
his renaming a village Anapayanallür after joining two villages 
together and donating them to the temple to meet the expenses 
of the rites instituted by him. It is this record that enabled histo- 
rians to identify ‘Anapaya’ the royal patron of Cekkilar with 
Kulottunga II. 

The Mucukundasahasranamam invokes Tyāgarāja distinctly as 
Anapaya Mahīpāla (Inv. 318) and Anapaya Pureša (Inv. 340) and 
describes the deity as "Rajavesadhari" (one who dons the robe 
of a king). The Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ of Minatcicuntaram Pillai 
relates how on the request of Cankara Cēvakan, Tyagaraja 
donned the robe of a mortal king and ruled the Cola dominions. 
The elaborateness of the rituals instituted by Kulottunga II coupled 
with the use of the epithet Anapāya in the Sahasranāma makes 
it clear that the rite of the Mucukundasahasranamam was also 
instituted by this king. 

The war against Kalinga was regarded as an epoch making 
event in Cola history which prompted Cayankontan to write the 
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Kalinkattupparaņi. Ottakkūttar is also believed to have written a 
paraņi on the Kalinga war which is now lost to us. 

Apart from the monarch the other individual on whom praise 
is lavished in the parani is Karunakara Tontaimān, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Cola army. It has been mentioned earlier that 
Karunakara Tontaimāņ is one of the epithets of Tyagaraja. Soon 
myths began to grow around the General and the cultic deity. 
One such myth is recorded in the Colamantalacatakam of Atma 
Tecikar,? wherein we are told that Karunakara Tontaimaàn re- 
fused to part with half of his merits at the command of the king 
and was consequently beheaded by the king. His head, we are 
told, got stuck to the throne of Tyāgarāja and could only be 
extricated after a šīrsamālā (a garland of heads) was offered to 
Tyāgarāja, a veiled allusion perhaps to many other heads rolling. 
The merits were in the first place acquired by Karunakara 
Tontaiman because of his acts of piety in richly endowing the 
temples of Siva. 

Whether this is just a folk tale or whether it preserves memo- 
ries of the rise of a great chief, his victories in a major war and his 
piety which fully qualified him to challenge his erstwhile suzer- 
ain and so had to be dealt with sternly by the monarch, is a matter 
of speculation. That Karuņākaran was a very important person- 
age becomes evident by the fact that a unit of measurement called 
the Karunākaranāli is mentioned in an inscription from 
Vedaranyam (SII XVII, 416). An inscription of Kulottunga II dated 
in his twelfth regnal year also refers to a devadāna village by the 
name of Karuņākaranallūr (597 of SII Vol. XVII; 552 of 1904). A 
Karunakara canti was performed in the Tiruvārūr temple till 
recently and the endowment came from the family of the 
Tontaimān of Putukkottai state. The Tontaimans of Pudukottai 
state, as it was called under the British, were the overlords of the 
Cetupatis and they presumably claimed descent from the hero of 
the Kalinga war. 

The Kalinga war and the strengthening of temple cults in 
Tiruvarür and Chidambaram,when juxtaposed against the rise of 
Jagannātha cult in Puri at about the same time are probably more 
significant than have hitherto been recognised. Herman Kulke 
suggests this line of reasoning when he says Anantavarman chose 
to develop the Vaisnavite cult at Puri at a time when the Cola king 
Kulottunga II (1133-50) "as a fanatic Saiva had by an exceptional 
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act of intolerance forcibly removed the famous image of Visnu 
from the renowned Šiva temple at Chidambaram and had it 
thrown into the sea”.'* It may, says Kulke, have been "mutually 
influenced”. For the Jagannātha cult under the Somavaméins had 
remained only a subsidiary rāstradēvatā; it was Codaganga who 
through his "royal patronage" elevated Purusottama clearly to an 
Imperial level.'”” He further proves his point by stating that the 
Jagannātha temple reached the same height as the Brhadi$vara 
Siva temple of his Southern Cóla rivals at Tanjore (216 ft) which 
till then had been the grandest in the whole of India. In order to 
strengthen his imperial claim, Codaganga, at the same time took 
up the imperial title of a Cakravartin, "which had become in South 
India almost an imperial privilege of Codaganga's relatives and 
rivals on the Cola throne" ."$ It is further significant that until the 
period of Codaganga the god Siva Madhukešvara at Kalinganagara 
seems to have been the State deity of the Gangas. It was only 
under Anangabhima III (1211-38) that the god Purusēttama, Lord 
of Puri became the official State deity of the Gangas. Thus in the 
context of the horrors of the Kalinga war, as described in the 
Parani dealing with the event, this shift is understandable and 
makes sense. 

Thus the idea of making the deity the real ruler in Orissa seems 
to have been suggested by the Colas. There is suddenly this 
cluster of five edicts from Tiruvarür in which the deity issues 
orders, interferes in transference of property and relates at great 
length the story of Manuniti and links it to the land donation. 

The close parallel between political events in the state and 
rituals as well as myths in and about the temple is striking. An 
inscription speaks of a mysterious 'pirana upakari', ‘life-saver’ and 
a myth of Cankaracévakan appears and at his request the deity 
Tyāgarāja assumes the mantle of the monarch to tide over tem- 
poral problems. Like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle they all fit in to 
form a coherent picture. The Mucukundasahasranāmam emphasises 
this ‘RajavéSadhari’ (donning the robes of a monarch) aspect and 
the recorded Lilais of Tyāgarāja completely endorse them. The 
migration of the idea to Kalinga is clearly seen. In 1216 
Anangabhima III called himself a 'deputy' and 'the son' of 
Purusottama, Rudra and Durga. The fact that they, like the 
Somāskanda form a divine triad is not without significance. This 
is also the period when art motifs begin to migrate from Tamilnadu 
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to Orissa. The wheel and the horse-drawn maņtapas of Dārāsuram 
find an echo, albeit a magnificently eloquent one, at Konàrak. The 
Kalinga episode was a bloody one but does not seem to have left 
long-lasting political effects. 

The political conditions, as we have seen, were troubled on the 
foreign and domestic front and the Cola kings were expected to 
cope with an alarming array of problems. Vikramaditya VI, the 
western Calukya complains that the "hostile Cola does not come 
to the battlefield".!? The last years of Vikramacola were difficult 
ones when Vikramacola took over the power of the State and "the 
land of Vengi at once fell into anarchy”. Floods, succession prob- 
lems, rising power of chiefs and foreign wars must have under- 
mined the prestige of the king, who, through patronage of the 
age-old nuclear institutions was desperately trying to capture the 
imaginations of the people and bind them into a congregation of 
believers with him as the head. 

Traditional sacred sites like Tiruvarür and Chidambaram and 
personal royal temples like Darasuram and Tribhuvanam of the 
later Colas were distributive zones of royal munificence. It was 
of paramount importance to keep the ‘towns’ in line and Tiruvarur, 
always described as Celva Tiruvarur, was a prosperous centre 
renowned for its sanctity. The Tyāgarāja was an ideal cultic 
medium for he was ‘known’ to have walked the streets of 
Tiruvārūr begging for love on behalf of Cuntarar. The personality 
of the deity matched the requirements. 

Interestingly enough the first ‘deity speaks’ class of edicts from 
Tiruvarur belongs to the difficult period of Kulēttunga I when 
even the partisan work Kalinkattupparani hints at the state of 
anarchy and the rise of conspiracies which finally led to the rise 
of Kulēttunga I. All these presumably account for the rise of 
myths that he was a Šūdra, and that he was the father of the 
illegitimate Tontaiman who later carved a viceroyalty for himself 
in the Tontaimantalam.'” 

Thus it is not surprising that under Vikramacola great efforts 
are made at legitimation of power. Apart from land grants etc. 
mentioned earlier, an inscription (SII Vol. XVII, 593 and 548 of 
1904) records simply a grant to a playwright and yet the grant is 
made by Vitivitankan. It records the deity as addressing the 
playwright Pünkoyil Nampi as ‘nam makkal, ‘our son’. The drama- 
tist is stated to have written a work called Viranukkavijayam in 
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honour of Viracolanukkar. The deity is said to have issued the 
grant while watching a dance performace by Pünkoyil 
Nayakkattalaikolili at the Tēvāciriya Mantapam. Pünkoyil is the 
name of the temple of Tyagaraja and the dancer as well as the 
playwright were obviously connected with the temple as the 
prefixes to their names indicate. 

The Viracolanukkar was a regiment of soldiers as we know 
from the Thanjavur inscriptions of Rājarāja I and the Vedaranyam 
inscriptions of Parantaka I (466 of SII Vol. XVII). That they were 
a very important regiment becomes evident from a street being 
named after them in Rajaraja’s time. So a play on the exploits of 
some loyal supporters of the king was staged in the temple and 
the deity was pleased to grant land to the playwright. 

A Viracola Ilankovalar, a chieftain and a donor is referred to 
in an inscription from Tiruvorriyür (131 of 1912). He is recorded 
as donating land to Kāraņai Vitankar. The Viracolanukkar get 
referred to periodically in Cola epigraphs until the time of 
Kulottunga III. For example, 446 of SII Vol. XVII from Vedaranyam 
refers to a gift by Viracolanukkar and interestingly enough the 
gift is a throne called the Viracoliyam. Tyāgarāja of Tiruvārūr is 
believed to sit on a throne by that name. 

Brave warriors were commemorated as deities in natukals or 
hero stones in ancient Tamil tradition and a modified version of 
this motif keeps appearing in Cola temple records. 578 of SII Vol. 
XVII of Kulottunga I's time refers to an endowment made by the 
merchants (nakarattārs) several of whose names end in Sresthi 
and they endow money for the performance of a ritual connected 
with brave dead soldiers. The inscription is damaged and details 
are missing. | 

To conclude this part of the discussion, the Colas evolved a 
State religion - Saivism—but unlike the kings of Orissa, they 
extended royal patronage to various religious centres and their 
own special royal temples. Each king seems to have felt this urge 
to build his own royal temple. Portrait sculptures of kings, queens 
and even royal gurus were enshrined in these temples. Ritual 
services were often conducted on their names and special ser- 
vices on their birthdays, etc. Plays and performances eulogising 
the royal family and entourage were staged in temples. Important 
examples are the Rājarājēšvaranātakam at Thanjavir (SII Vol. II, 
No. 67), Kulēttungacēlacarittiram by Tirunārāyaņabhatta and 
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Viranukkavijayam already mentioned. In case of the second of the 
above mentioned plays the sabha of the plac: was ordered by the 
king to gift land to the playwright and ordered to judge the merit 
of the play, while in the last example the deity himself did the 
rewarding. Apart from this, the meykirti or eulogies of the king 
were recorded on the walls of the temple. 

The Colaraja, as we have seen, was both a portrait sculpture 
and an icon and was taken out in procession and preceded the 
other icons as the forward guard - the protector of the other icons 
- the defender of dharma. 

Before concluding the discussion of the role of Colas vis-a-vis 
temple cults it would be interesting to analyse briefly the salient 
features of the myths that grew at this time centring around king 
and deity. The Manuniti myth has already been explored. The 
Ittiyelupatu and the Tiyākarājalīlaika] will now be taken up for 
discussion. 

The Ittiyelupatu'? was composed in praise of the Cenkuntars or 
Kaikkolars (weavers), who also took up arms. The poet 
Ottakküttan belonged to the family of Cenkuntars. A close par- 
allel is drawn between the king and his Cenkuntar confidants on 
one hand and Murukan on the other. The vēl or lance of Murukan 
is described as the lance of Cenkuntar. The king Mucukuntan 
with the aid of his navaviras or nine warriors helped Indra and 
brought the Tyāgarāja to the earth. 

Semi-historical information is provided from v. 24 onwards 
where the exploits of Cenkuntars and the monarch, Mucukuntan 
are described. In v. 25 their patronage of Saivism is emphasized. 
Leaving aside Mucukuntan's exploits in heaven, etc., the histori- 
cal portions recount his attack on Kutanātu which was the land 
of the Céras in Malayāļa country (present day Kerala). V.36 refers 
to the attack on Ceylon with the aid of Cuppan of Tiruchendūr, 
a Murukan pilgrim-site, which is about 64 kms. south-west of 
Tirunelveli. | 

V.37 refers interestingly enough to a struggle between the 
rulers of Bengal and Gürjaras (Kürcara) on one hand and the ruler 
of Maccanātu on the other. The tripartite struggle between Palas, 
Gürjara Pratīhāras and Rāstrakūtas was one that lasted the 
whole of the 11th century a.D. These legends simply bear memo- 
ries of such historic situations of conflict and convert them into 
mythic motifs. Maccanatu could refer to the Pandyas with their 
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fish emblem. The Cola monarch is said to have interevened and 
established order. V. 38 refers to the quelling of a rebellion nearer 
home at Tiruvitaimarutūr. The battle against the king of Vanga is 
described in V. 39 in typical paraņi (battle poetry) spirit, describ- 
ing the havoc caused on the battlefield. V. 40 refers to the victory 
against Kalinga. V 44 refers to victories over Pandyas. The names 
of a few loyal chieftains called Cenkuntars are given. V. 49 de- 
scribes the chief of Paluvūr, Narayanan, the chief of Kanci Taniyan, 
so called because he fought the enemies alone. Kulottunga II was 
callled ‘taniyar’ which is also an epithet of Siva. Tiruvoīfiyūr 
Utaiyān, the chief of Tiruvorriyür, who endowed the temple to 
maintain a flower garden, the king. of Kalattür Purritankontan 
who, on the request from Anga country attacked Kalinga and 
won, Pallikontàn of Chidambaram (the name is also the epithet 
of Govindaraja of the place), the chieftain of Kantiyür, the chief 
of Mutukunru, the chief of Taficai (Thanjavur) and their victories, 
etc. are mentioned. Itis possible to trace some of these chieftaincies. 

The Ittiyelupatu presents a picture of the Cóla empire as one 
of a loosely knit confederation of principalities. The main aim of 
this work was to sing the praise of the community of Cenkuntars 
and to glorify Tyagaraja and Mucukuntan but it does, as seen 
above, refer to the Kalinga war, war aganst Pandyas, Lanka etc., 
thereby making it a semi-historical romance. 

These could well refer to Vikramacola's reign, when the poet 
composed this work. The invasion of Vanga could well be an echo 
of Rājēndra's conquest. The floods and submarine fire- the recall- 
ing of Mucukuntan to heaven and the starting of a new dynasty 
on earth by marrying Citravēli are referred to in Ittiyelupatu and 
narrated in Kanta Purāņam. Thus one could probably trace a close 
analogy between the historical Kulottunga I and the mythical 
Mucukuntaņ, starting a new dynasty and from Vikrama's epi- 
graphs from Tiruvarür we know that the king was keen in linking 
himself with the deity of Tiruvārūr. It may be worth a historian's 
effort to identify the chieftaincies mentioned in the work to un- 
derstand the nature of Cola polity in the 12th century. 

The controversy over whether Ittiyelupatu is a genuine work of 
Ottakküttar or whether it was written by a 17th- 18th century 
author bearing the name has been discussed in Chapter III. The 
Kanta Purāņam version of the Mucukuntan myth refers to floods 
and subamarine fire - chaos and confusion and Mucukuntan's 
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coming back to establish a new empire. This could well be a 
reference to the reign of Kulottunga I and/or Vikramacēla. There 
was chaos before the accession of the former and floods during 
the rule of the latter. 


The Cola Monarchy and Tiyakarajalilaikal 

The Tiyakarajalilaikal which has been referred to several times in 
earlier chapters identifies Tyagaraja with the Colas much in the 
fashion of the Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam which identifies Tatātakai, 
the Pandyan princess with Minaksi. The oral traditions seem to 
have evolved in the 12th century. The foliowing are a few ex- 
amples from the Tiyākarājalīlaika] edited by Irācakēpāla Pillai, 
(not to be confused with the work of the same name composed 
by Mīnātcicuntaram Pillai): 

Lilai 1 ™ begins with Siva's asking Vi$vakarmà to proceed to 
Tiruvārūr and build a town with the Valmika temple as its centre 
and the palace in the North East with ten streets and twelve lanes. 
The people were astonished to see this beautiful city rise in the 
midst of a dense forest. 

Līlai 3 describes how Siva appeared as Tyāgarāja and people 
hailed him as the kulateyoam (the family deity) of Colanatu. Līlai 
8 describes Tyāgarāja asking the elephant Airāvata to garland the 
right future king of Cēlanātu. This is necessitated because the 
land is without a king. Airavata crowns a sage, who is of solar 
race. In Lilai 53 a family which is illegitimately deprived of its 
wealth is desperate for justice but the Cola king is deep in medi- 
tation. Tyagaraja dons the robe of the monarch and dispenses 
justice. 

In Līlai 70 the Cola king Vikrama is an enemy of Sakuna 
Pandya. The Pandyan tries to use magic to kill the royal heir- 
apparent but fails due to Tyāgarāja's intervention. In Līlai 102 a 
Cola general is portrayed referring to Tyāgarāja as his friend. 
When the Pandyans attack he askes ‘his friend’ for help and 
Tyāgarāja comes as a youth and drives out the Pāņdyans. This is 
a recurrent theme. In Līlai 113 the Pandyan invasion is checked by 
the deity. 

In Līlai 120 the Tyāgarāja appears as a physician and cures the 
wounded Cola king, while in Līlai 121 a child king of Cēļavamša 
is looked after by Tyāgarāja in the form of a caretaker cum 
nursemaid. Lilai 191 preserves memories of religious conflict for 
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it recounts how once when the Cola king was defeated and 
imprisoned, the Bauddhas and Jainas established their sway. The 
kings of Karnataka and Magadha occupied Cola lands. Tyāgarāja 
caused insects, snakes and animals of various species to attack 
the Jainas and spare the Saivas and the invaders were driven out 
and the king rescued. Here the Cola king and the Saiva faith are 
equated. In Līlai 248 we are told that a swordsman once chal- 
lenged the Cola king for a combat. The king was hurt in the left 
shoulder and the combat ended in a draw. The kurukkals were 
amazed to find blood pouring out of the left shoulder of Tyāgarāja. 
The fencer too realized the folly of his challenge and bequeathed 
all his wealth to Tyagaraja. In Lilai 322 the celestial women are 
said to have played on the Vīņā everyday to Tyāgarāja and so 
were blessed to be born as mortals and wed Cola kings! The last 
Līlai, 364, simply states the efficacy of listening to the Līlaikaļ and 
inter alia reiterates Tyāgarāja's grace to Āticēlan. 

Thus a close connection between the deity and the king was 
evolved through the medium of myths. Kings visited Tyagaraja 
shrines and attended festivals. Vikramacola witnessed the 
Chidambaram-tirunal festival from the Tēvāciriya Maņtapam 
(164 of ARE 1895) at Tiruvarür. Rājādhirāja II took part in the 
festival of Pankuni Uttiram which was celebrated at Tiruvorriyür 
(371 of 1911). Kulottunga III stayed in the Rajaraja mantapa at 
Tiruvorriyür temple and observed the Ani festival (368 of 1911). 
Rajaraja III took part in the Āvaņittirunāļ that took place at 
Tiruvorriyür. Thus the Tyāgarāja temples seem to have been 
popular centres for royal participation. The Pankuni Uttiram 
festival, according to Akananüru was a Cola festival from Cankam 
times, and was held at Urantai, the Cola capital. Similarly 
Avniyavittam seems to have been originally a Pandyan ritual 
performed at Madurai (cf. Iraiyanür Akapporul - Cüttiram 16) and 
Ulli a Cera festival held at Karuvür (cf. Akanānūru 38). 

In 1250 Rājarāja III, the last of the Imperial Colas, was taken a 
prisoner by Kopperuficinkan. 


Pandyan Rule 

The Pandyans were the traditional founders and patrons of the 
Cankams or literary academics and are known to have been an 
ancient royal family. They, however, seem to have been over- 
thrown by the Kalabhras. Nevertheless, they survived to re- 
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emerge as a great power in the 13th century. The 12th century 
sees them emerge under the tutelage of the Colas. Till 1218 they 
paid tribute to the Cola king Kulottunga III. The latter half of the 
13th century saw them aggressively asserting themselves and this 
period has come to be known as "the age of the Second Pandyan 
Empire". In the 7th century A.D. Campantar converted a Pandyan - 
king to Saivism and Mānikkavācakar was also closely associated 
with the Pandyan royalty. 

It was with the fall of the Colas, that they once more came to 
the forefront. As far as the Tyāgarāja cult is concerned, several 
Pāņdyan inscriptions have come from the Saptavitanka ksetras. 
Temples were generously endowed by the monarchs and 
patronised by the villages (e.g. see ARE 1912, pt. II, para. 36, ARE 
1924 No. 109). Tevaratiyars were specially honoured (ARE 1924 
pt. ii, para 26). Mortgage of temple lands was considered treason 
against Siva and against the King (Ibid). Temple inscriptions also 
record social tensions and conflicts, such as between cettis and 
oilmongers (432 of 1913), between temple priests or bhattars re- 
garding their rights for officiating in temple services (571 of 1920 
and 108 of 1916). Sectarian rivalries and conflicts between 
Vaisnavas and Saivas are also on record (387 of 1906). 

Jātavarman Cuntarapantiyan (1251-68 A.D.) was a great con- 
queror and he performed the ancient ritual of Virabhiseka and 
Vijayābhisēka at Puliyūr, i.e. Chidambaram (131 of SII Vol. 
XXIII). He instituted the Cuntarapantiyancanti in both 
Gangaikontacolapuram and Tiruvoīfiyūr. The Pāņdyan power 
was rudely shaken by the invasion of Malik Khafur in 1310-11 A.D. 
and by a continuous civil war. 

The tutelary deity of the Pāņdyans was Mīnāksī of Madurai 
and it was during this period that Perumparrappuliyür Nampi 
put into writing the sixty-four Līlais of the Lord Siva in and 
around Madurai. He mentions only seven kings, while Paraficoti 
of the 17th century who wrote another edition of the 
Tiruviļaiyātalppurāņam mentions 74 kings in unbroken succes- 
sion. 

Several mathas came into prominence during this period. The 
Golaki matha and the Mutaliyar mathas have been discussed in 
the last chapter. To reiterate just a few important details, matātipati 
Ēkāmratēva Mutaliyar of Daksina Gēļaki matha at Celva Tiruvarür 
comes into prominence at this time (234 of 1924 from Piranmalai 
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in Rāmanāthapuram district) and receives land endowments from 


the residents of Pulal, near Tiruvorriyür (483 of 1920). This itself 
reveals the wide geographical area in which this matha operated. 
Records from Sērmādēvi and Tirunelvēli speak of Pandyan en- 
dowments to the Kīlaimatha (southern) branch of the Golaki 
santana, which had its head quarters in Tiruvārū:. 

The sectarian leaders of this matha who began playing an 
important role under the Colas seem to have furthered their 
influence in the 14th century a.D. They continued to exist until the 
16th and 17th centuries but their height of power was in the 14th, 
when they were linked with a series of branches extending all 
over Tamilnadu and Andhra country. 

The sectarian leaders seem to have been extremely mobile at 
the period. The Gēļaki matha with its northern headquarters at 
Varanasi and southern at Tiruvārūr with a strong base at 
Dēvikāpuram and Chidambaram seem to have sent their repre- 
sentatives to sort out problems as is evidenced by the Tiruvorriyūr 
epigraph in which a dispute about the female workers in the 
temple and their job allocations was settled by a committee 
consisting of the Golaki matha leaders from Varanasi, 
Chidambaram and the local leaders (ARE 1912, 212). The inscrip- 
tion in fact refers to the Pandyan monarch, Cuntara Pantiyan in 
rather uncomplimentary terms. Under his 'feudatory' chief we 
are told that the dancers and other female officials in the temple 
decreased. The state of affairs was restored by the new feudatories, 
the Sambuvarāyans. 

The Pandyans, harassed by civil war and Muslim invasion, do 
not seem to have left a very strong impression on the northern 
borders of their kingdom which comprised the ancient 
Cēlamaņtalam. Their direct influence on the cult of Tyāgarāja is 
very limited. 


The Vijayanagara (c.a. 1336-1565-contd. till 1649) Nayaka Period 
(of Tanjore-c.a 1532-1765 A.D.) 

The Vijayanagara Empire which was founded around 1365 claimed 
to have one particular religio-political objective, viz. to stem the 
tide of Islam and consequent upon this to restore Hindu dharma 
and temple worship which had been interrupted by the iconoclas- 
tic invaders. This formula found expression in the typically 
ornate style of medieval epigraphs in the following manner: "In 
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the Kali age evil having greatly increased dharma seeing that it 
was impossible for it to move about went to the creator and said 
"With only one leg left how can I travel about in the troubles of 
the Kali age?"". The inscription goes on to state that the Creator 
on hearing this sent the faithful ... etc. Harihara I to restore 
dharma (EC Vol. VIII, Sorab 375). 

Thus it was on the basis of this set religio-political formula that 
the Telegu warriors of Vijayanagara consolidated their hold over 
the Tamil country. Their administrative policy finds clear men- 
tion in another epigraph from the Ramnad district in which it is 
stated that “Kampanna Odeyar destroyed the Mohammedans, 
established orderly Government throughout the country and 
appointed many nāyakanmār (officials) for inspection and super- 
vision in order that worship in the temples might be revived and 
conducted regularly as of old". (ARE 34 of 1916.) 

Gangādēvī, wife of Kampana, wrote the play Madhuravijayam. 
In Canto viii she describes how a mysterious lady appeared in 
Kampana's dreams and having bemoaned the state of affairs 
under the Turukkas (Muslims) gave him the Sword of the Pántiyan. 
family, not directly but through Agastya, the culture hero of the 
Tamils, in order to restore order. The importance lies in 
Vijayanagara claiming to be at one stroke the legal successor of 
the Pantiyan rulers and the upholders of Tamil. Until 1565 the 
empire held its sway and even after the Battle of Talaikkottai 
(1565) a shadowy empire lingered on until 1676 under fleeting 
Nāyaka leaders. | 

Burton Stein has drawn our attention to the nature of agrarian 
integration in South India during the three periods, viz. Pallava- 
Cola, Vijayanagara and Early British. To briefly sum up his 
arguments: 

During the Cola period 'nuclear' institutions such as 
brahmadeyas, temples, periyanatu, etc., functioned on a corporate 
basis and were integrated into the 'segmentary' state.?! These 
‘nuclear’ areas were densely concentrated in rich riverine valleys 
such as the Kāvērī and hence the Thafijavür area, the area of 
primary concern in this discussion. Spencer's article on the sacred 
geography of the Tamil Saivite saints comes to a similar conclu- 
sion by a study of the distribution of temple clusters. The largest 
ring of clusters is in the Thafijāvūr area with 160 pātalperratalankal, 
followed by South Arcot (31) and Chingleput (20).'” 
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A change is noticeable in the second phase of agrarian integra- © 
tion,'? i.e. in the Vijayanagara period. They introduced the 
nayankara system by which the land was given to the nāyakas of 
the king. The term nayaka acquired its caste connotation at a later 
stage. They were given land and in return they paid a fixed 
annual financial contribution and were obliged to maintain troops 
and help the king in wars. Thus a more contractual obligation is 
noticeable in Vijayanagar times and this governs the relationship 
between kings and chiefs. The nayakaship which was personal in 
the early years of Vijayanagara rule become gradually hereditary 
as the centre weakened. So it was a tributary system arranged 
among warriors. 

Thafijavür and Madurai were two of the important nāyakaship 
in Tamilnadu and they were constantly fighting between them- 
selves. Cevappa Nāyaka and Raghunātha Nāyaka were two of 
the well-known rulers of 16th century Thafijavür. 

Since this was a period of warlordism, competitiveness was 
the hallmark of the age. "The warrior overlords attempted to 
control some institutions, such as village assemblies and local 
artisan and merchant groups, and to eliminate others, such as the 
older nuclear-area assemblies and itinerant guilds, since they 
were dangerous to their ambitions. Urbanisation of three basic 
kinds - military, economic and religious - accompanied the devel- - 
opment of these warrior-dominated regions and gave them a 
quality quite different from the other regions." ™ 

It is the religious kind of urbanisation that is our primary 
concern here.The role of these religious centres is clearly traced 
and emphasised by Appadorai™ and Baliga.' The Nāyakas, like 
the Colas, believed that the temple was the very bedrock upon 
which the whole Indian civilisation rested. 

Thus temples and sectarian leaders became very important as 
legitimisers of the Telegu warrior rule in Tamil country. The 
role of "kings, sects and temples" between 1350 and 1700 has 
been excellently analysed by Appadorai in the context of South 
Indian $ri-Vaisnavism. This was the more important sectarian 
context for the later Vijayanagara and Nāyaka rulers were pre- 
dominantly Vaisnava and this was a period of setback of the 
Saivas to some extent. Of the Saiva temples, Chidambaram 
seems to have presented a strong opposition to Vaisnava pre- 
dominance but failed. 
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That an ideological battle was fought between Saivas and 
Vaisnavas for royal patronage is evident from several myths and 
from several records of historical events." This period marked 
the rise of intense sectarianism not only between the Vaisnavas 
and Saivas but also between the Tenkalai and Vatakalai 
Vaisnavas over control of the temples. The role of royal patron- 
age, the shift of emphasis from Sri-Rangam to Tirupati and the 
local temple politics in the Parthasarathi Temple at Triplicane, 
Madras, form the subject matter of Appadorai's analysis of “kings, 
sects and temples". Open debates between rival schools, the 
victory of one, and the subsequent royal patronage extended to 
the victor, were traditional methods employed in this contest and 
several examples of such confrontation are recorded.'*? 

In the Saiva-Smārta context the Gēļaki matha, referred to earlier 
in this chapter and discussed in the previous chapter, played an 
important role until 1600.'” Several mathas claiming to belong to the 
Meykantar lineage and drawing their adherents mainly from the 
Vellala community also came into prominence as seen in tne last 
chapter. A Nāņappirakāca paņtāram was, as seen in the previous 
chapter, appointed a trustee of both Tiruvarür and Chidambaram 
and was probably the founder of Tarumapuram ātīnam. The 
Rajankattalai, one of the important endowments at the Tiruvarür 
temple, is in the hands of the Tarumapuram atinam and they claim 
to have had this right from the 16th century. The pontiff of this 
matha also built the superstructures of the Gopuras of Chidambaram, 
Kalahasti and Tiruvaņņāmalai. During the reign of Devaraya II, 
Lakkanna Dannanāyaka Utiyār's general Nāgarassa, son of 
Siddarassa, erected a gopura at Tiruvārūr for the merit of 
Dannanāyaka (611 of SII, Vol. XVII dated 1440 a.p.). A Kannada 
version of the above epigraph, which in its original Tamil is also 
engraved on the wall (612 of SII Vol. XVII). An inscription of 
Virappüpatiutaiyan (1429 a.D.) refers to donations by king and 
merchants to the temple. 

A number of sectarian leaders rose during this period. It was 
characterised by a new wave of henolocotheism. Sthalapuranas 
were the most popular brand of sacred literature and it is be- 
tween the 16th and 18th centuries that most sthalapurāņas were 
put down into writing. Almost all major shrines in the Tamil 
region acquired a sthalapurana of their own. Patronage to temples 
was thus a major means by which the Telegu warrior chiefs 
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legitimised their power in Tamilnadu, particularly in the wake of 
Muslim invasion. This desire to be accepted is evident from the 
Vijayanagara myth of the Pantiyan sword sent through Agastya 
and bestowed on the Vijayanagara monarch. Temple rituals were 
enlarged and this brought in more money to the temple coffers 
and temple honours became the crucial medium through which 
temple politics and royal patronage expressed themselves. Un- 
official caste organisations mushroomed under the 'moral lead- 
ership' of sectarian leaders who worked in turn with the admin- 
istration. 

It was an age of social upheaval. The Telugu rulers brought 
with them large groups of warriors who had to be rewarded with 
land and given social status through the temple and mathas. 
Caste mobility and social rank mobility were constantly being 
legitimised by temple and sectarian leaders. The case of Vellala 
sannyasins asking the Vijayanagara emperor to mediate in their 
favour has been discussed in the previous chapter. Such regula- 
tory activities of society brought king, court, temple and mathas 
into close symbiotic relationship. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries when Varņāšrama dharma became the keystone of the 
policies under Vijayanagara and Nayaka domination caste hier- 
archies had to be restated. Samayācāryas or dāsaris, as pointed out 
by T.V. Mahalingam, were a kind of ecclessiastic department and 
no religious ceremony or marriage could be performed without 
their permission. ' The Reddis of Rēņukoņda and Bodipet, for 
example, had certain honours conferred on them by the sectarian 
leader Tātācarya (who was asked to arbitrate by the king) and 
they in return promised to pay certain fixed amounts of money 
into the Tirupati temple. '* 

Conflicts between Vellalas and Vellaninattars, between Itankai 
and Valankai, between Maravas and Nāttārs, all emerged into the 
forefront.'? Caste groups seemed to make recommendations to 
kings which the kings seemed to approve. The decisions and the 
conflicts that in the first place led to the decisions, were both 
inscribed on temple walls, thereby making the temple a witness 
to the social legislation and arbitration.' 

Tiruvorriyur temple has two very interesting examples of so- 
cial legislation. One with regard to taxation, which belonged to 
the Vijayanagara period and the other with regard to the women 
servants in the temple. The dispute was over the assigning of 
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duties to the patiyillar and istabhattaliyars. The latter case dragged 
on from the time of the Sambuvarayars and was finally settled by 
a committee consisting of the bhiksā matha head, the kaikkolars, 
officials of the state, the nāttārs, etc.“ Thus religious and quasi- 
religious (civic, administrative) groups seem to have participated 
in discussions, which often took place in temple halls. 

Under the Nāyakas of Thaājāvūr Saivism received patronage 
at court levels due mainly to the chief minister, Govinda Diksita, 
who was a Saiva. His son Venkatamakhin wrote the 
Caturdandiprakasika which opens with an invocation to Tyāgarāja 
of Tiruvarür. 

To sum up, political and religious centres had shifted further 
north and it was the mathas, both Smārta and Saiva, that kept the 
Tyāgarāja tradition alive. Another important feature of the 
Vijayanagara period seems to have been the resurgence of folk 
religion - sacrifices of goats, buffalos, etc., and inflicting tortures 
on one's self as an act of piety are recorded by foreign writers. 
Most of these were in village temples of the mother-goddess and 
seem to have received royal patronage. 


The Marāthās and Tyāgarāja 

The last of the Nayakas of Thafijavur, Vijayaraghava, was in- 
volved in an incessant battle with the Nayaka ruler of Madurai 
and just before his surrender he blew up nis harem consisting of 
700 wives and 15,300 concubines. 

In this war between the Nayaka families of Madurai and 
Thafijavür, the ruler of Bijapur was invited to intercede and he 
sent Venkoji alias Ekoji to restore order. The Marāthā, after 
restoring order, is believed to have had a vision of god who told 
him not to return. Thus, prompted by divine command, he laid 
the foundations of the Maratha state of Thafijāvūr.' 

The Marāthās came in not only as aliens but as emissaries and 
agents of the Muslim state of Bijapur. Of the many rulers of this 
principality, Shahaji (1684-1710) and one of his successors Sarfoji 
II (1798-1833) are the best known. Thafijāvūr was a dependent 
principality which paid tribute to the Nawab of Carnatic. A 
historian of this period pays tribute to the Marathas by stating the 
“Politically dependent Thanjavur held intellectual hegemony over 
South India”.'* 

The nature of this “intellectual hegemony” was expressed 
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through the Marāthā patronage of Sanskrit and Telegu and to 
some extent Marāthī literature: worship in and restoration of 
temples and upholding the traditional dharma. The Tyāgarāja 
cult became once more elevated to a state cult under Shāhāji. 

Shāhāji was a prolific writer. The Bhonsles, to which family 
the ruler belonged, claimed Cola descent. He presumably envis- 
aged himself as a Second Rājarāja I and built up the Tyāgarāja cult 
to the status of a royal cult. 

Shāhāji was fluent in five languages - Sanskrit, Telegu, Tamil 
Marathi and Hindi. He was also a great patron of the arts. An 
agrahāram called Shāhājirājapuram was given to forty-six authors 
among whom were grammarians, poets, playwrights, etc. 

A huge corpus of literature grew around the Tyāgarāja of 
Tiruvārūr and several paintings of the deity were also under- 
taken in the traditional Thanjavur style.” Religious literature in 
the form of Sthalapurāņas, plays and commentaries on philosophi- 
cal works were produced in large numbers. Bhāskararāya wrote 
his commentary on Nityāsodašikārņava. Several Advaita gurus 
came into prominence. Bhāskarāraya's unpublished mss. the Sri- 
Navaratnamālā Mañjūşā has been discussed in Chapter V, in the 
context of Tyagaraja metaphysics. 

The religion at court belonged to that genre which blended 
eroticism with bhakti. Shahaji is credited with composing the 
Tyāgēša kuravatici which was performed both at Tiruvārūr and 
Thanjavur temples till recently. It deals with the theme of the love 
of a lady, Rājamēhinī, for Lord Tyāgarāja. Serfoji, one of the 
successors of Shāhāji, had endowed ten velis of land for enacting 
this play at Tiruvārūr. 

Another popular play of this period was the Shahendra Vilasa'* 
in which the king was equated with Visnu through the means of 
a myth. The story of Visnu plucking off one of his own eyes to 
offer Siva in lieu of the one flower that was missing in his daily 
offerings, occurs originally, I believe in the Kanta Purāņam. This 
story is linked to the birth of Shāhāji in the above mentioned play. 
Siva, according to this play was so pleased with Visnu's devotion 
that he asked him to be born as Shāhāji to redeem the suffering 
of the people. The Kanta Purāņam episode is carved in one of the 
pillars in the maņtapa of the Kailasanātha temple at Kāficīpuram. 
(Oral Communication, N. Visvanathan, Telegu Pandit, Saraswati 
Mahal Library, Thafijāvūr, Dec.1982) 
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Furthermore, a Marāthī version of Tyāgarāja Māhātmyam was 
composed by Ramapandita. A Yaksagana libretto called Tyāgarāja 
Vilāsam is also attributed to Shāhāji and deals mostly with the life 
of Cuntarar. He also wrote a number of padas called the Tyāgeša 
Padas in rakti and ghana rāgas on themes of bhakti ‘devotion’, 
Srngara ‘love’ and vairāgya ‘renunciation’. He wrote in Sanskrit, 
Marathi and Telegu.” Tyāgarāja is often described in these as 
Sāhakuladaiva and Rājarājamitra, the family deity of Saha = Shahaji 
and ‘friend of Rajaraja’, king of kings. The latter epithet was 
obviously intended as a double entendre as it was also the per- 
sonal name of the great Cola monarch, whose successors the 
Bhonsles claimed to be. Other epithets for the deity were ‘bhonsala 
sahakula Dēva', the deity of the Bhonsle family. Almost all his 
padas either begin or end with TyageSa. This is such a persistent 
symbol that it has been regarded as his Cinmudra or pseudonym. 

Shahaji renovated the Tiruvarur temple and made several 
endowments to the temple and many of the temple honours are 
still given to the present prince. In the plays that Shahaji wrote 
or had performed, the opening invocation is often addressed to 
Tyāgarāja “Makaniya Tyāgēšanukku Mangalam.” Tradition has it 
that the mid-day service of Tyāgarāja of Tiruvārūr had to be 
complete before Shāhāji would have his lunch. 

Under the Marāthas several plays were written emphasising 
the theme of love - love for the deity and love for the monarch ran 
on parallel lines. Sarabhéndra Bhüpala Kuravafici by Kottayin 
Civakkoluntu Tēcikar was also presented in the Tiruvarür temple 
and land endowments were made for its enactment. This deals 
with Serfoji's (Sarabhéndra of the play) passionate love for a 
woman whom he finally weds. All along there is a parallel theme 
which describes the greatness of Brhadīšvara and Bhavani 
Candramaulīšvarī, the family deity of the Marāthās. The preva- 
lence of Tāntric cults at this period may have something to do 
with the generally erotic tone of literature of the period. Another 
amatory play Srngaramafjari Shahajiyam also describes Shahaji's 
love for a woman and this too was enacted in a temple at 
Tiruvaiyāru.”? This work was by Periyappa Kavi. 

Thus, the 'intellectual' era of Marāthā rule was at the same 
time a period of stagnation. - But for occasional sparks like the 
music of the Tiruvarur trio, Shyama Sastri, Muttusvami Diksitar 
and Tyagaraja and the treatises of Bhaskararaya, the whole civi- 
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lization lacked vigour and settled down with well worn-out 
cliches. The oft-repeated process of legitimation was very much 
at work - the Marāthā king came closest to calling himself 
Tyagaraja. He was a Cola and hence worshipper of Tyāgarāja. 
Empty boasts of conquest were added in works like Saharajavilasa 
which claims that the king conquered all areas up to Varanasi. 

The Nāyaka-Marātha period witnessed however the rise of 
great composers of music as well as renowned musicologists. 
Violin and clarinet were introduced into Carnatic music. The 72 
mēlakartās were codified. Ksetra Kirtanas were composed. 
Muttusvāmi Diksita composed songs on Tyāgarāja. It must be to 
this period that we trace the development of Tyagaraja as the 
great aesthete. Prayers to him implore him among other things 
to protect the aesthetic sensibilities of the devotee! ‘Preserve my 
love of music’, pleads the devotee. '*! 

In 1787 the British took over Thanjavur. In 1800 the last 
Mahārājā handed over his protectorate in lieu of a decent pen- 
sion. In 1848 he lost even the pension under the Doctrine of Lapse 
introduced by Dalhousie. 

Hemmed in by Muslim powers, the Marathas defined dharma 
in very conservative terms. Varņāšrama dharma and the position 
of temples as status arbitrators were perpetuated. 


The British Period 

With the disappearance of the Marāthās, the Tiruvarür-Thafijavür 
area lost its religio-political importance. Under the British rule 
the population migrated towards the cities of Madras, Madurai, 
Salem, Coimbatore, etc. The patron-client, legitimiser-legitimised, 
pattern of relationship between king and temple was no longer 
valid. The British Government did not look to traditional insti- 
tutions like the temple for legitimation. The Government was 
totally alienated from the culture of its subjects, had to innovate . 
administrative means to control the vast wealth of temple and 
mathas. 

The British, unlike their Muslim predecessors remained for- 
eigners. They were 'expatriates' with a country to go back to with 
no interest in the system of kings, sects and temples. Even 
Muslim Nawabs of Carnatic often endowed land and arbitrated 
in temple disputes. ' In 1817 for a brief period the British Gov- 
ernment tried to play the role of a traditional government and in 
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fact took over the management of the temples including that of 
Tiruvārūr. But in 1863 they abandoned this policy. 

The British wanted to leave the local scene undisturbed. They 
accepted the native elite consisting of Brāhmaņas and Upper 
Caste leaders of society who were sectarian heads and managers 
of temples. With the development of the British bureaucracy 
they were involved in the handling and control of the revenue of 
the temple but were very reluctant, unlike the Hindu master, to 
arbitrate in temple disputes. Thus, the 'trustees' of the temples 
and the Brahmana and other upper caste managers were given a 
free play to do what they pleased. Temple politics and rivalry for 
acquiring the post of a trustee became intense.’ 

With the separation of ‘executive’ and ‘judicial’ powers, the 
courts were filled with trustee disputes. Several temples were 
asked to choose their trustees in which prominent men of the area 
were asked to make decision. It was in one such decision- 
making session in the 1860s that the landlord family of 
Vatapātimangalam acquired the trusteeship of the Ulturai kattalai 
of the Tiruvarür temple. There was a long legal battle against the 
Tiruppukalür matha. There were also prolonged legal battles 
against a Christian missionary to whom temple lands had been 
sold by one of the trustees. 

The late 19th and early 20th centuries saw a series of court 
cases with regard to different kattalais of the temple. Even today 
long lists of court cases are pending in the High Court of Madras 
and in the taluq court at Tiruvarür particularly concerning the 
Tarumapuram atinam properties. Court cases between Govern- 
ment and trustees are also a regular feature. These costly court 
actions are the legacies of the British rule. 


The Recent Past 


The British passed the control of temples and other institutions 
into the hands of the social elites - the Brahmanas and upper caste 
non-Brahmanas, thereby entrenching the elite in society. With 
the rise of the Justice Party a new upper strata cf non-Brahmanas 
got involved in temple politics. P.T. Rajan supported one of the 
trustees in the Tiruvārūr temple. 

The D.K. and D.M.K. movements started on a very atheistic 
note. Under E.V. Ramasamy Naicker's statue in the centre of 
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Thafijāvūr is written "There is no God. He who worships God is 
an idiot. He who prays to God is a fool". | 

Yet it was under the DMK chief ministership of M. Karuānidhi 
that the Tiruvārūr tēr (chariot) began to be drawn in a procession 
after a lapse of twelve years due to disputes between the trustees. 
The occasion was marked by great pomp and splendour. The 
Government Photographic Unit was out to get it on film and a 
poem was composed on the deity and the minister. Coming close 
to the present time, a big Kumbhabhisekam ceremony took place in 
1986. It was under the D.M.K. Government that temples like 
Palani which had never had a Kumbhābhisēkam before had one 
and over seven hundred temples have been renovated. 

The temples, since 1959, are under the management of the H.R. 
& C.E. Board (Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments 
Board) consisting of a full-fledged minister, a commissioner and - 
three deputy commissioners. The Commissioner has a right to 
appoint trustees in all large temples, i.e. those with over Rs. 
20,000 as annual income. Six C.P.I. (Communist Party of India) 
members are temple trustees. Traditionalists like the 
Sankarācārya are also being gradually drawn into the orbit; 
Sankarācārya of Kàfci the younger pontiff, i.e. the second in 
command (there are three - the eldest pontiff has retired from 
adminstrative functions and the youngest is still receiving in- 
struction) has opened Āgama classes for Harijans. Government 
organised Samapanti pocanai (dinners to all served at the the same 
time to break taboos against commensality) in temples are the 
means by which the idea of egalitarianism and non-casteism are 
legitimised. | 

In 1983 the birthday of Rajendra Cola was celebrated by the 
Government agencies including the Tamilnadu Archaeological 
Department at Gangaikondacolapuram. The previous year wit- 
nessed the birthday celebrations of Rājarāja at Thafijāvūr. 

In 1986 the temples were asked to contribute to the Tamil 
Conference, which was basically a platform for the assertion of 
Tamil cultural consciousness. Temples, as organs of legitimation, 
are now used to legitimise Tamil cultural nationalism as an ide- 
ology. The statues of Marx, Lenin and Tiruvalluvar are often 
juxtaposed in public gatherings. A new ideology is now pre- 
sented through the old media, legitimised through means used 
and evolved over the centuries. The Hindu temple remains today 
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the legitimiser of not only power but a new ideology - that of 
Tamil cultural nationalism. Tamil arcanais, non-Brahmin priest- 
hood, open access to temples for all, a common temple fund used 
for secular purposes such as eye-clinics, educational institutions 
and the like - such are the modern aspirations for the new role of 
the temple. In all this Tiruvārūr has had very little part to play. 
Not receiving any sizeable cash donation and its lands tied in 
legal disputes and the fact that tenants do not pay their rents to 
the temple regularly have made this a poor temple, earning less 
than Rs. 60 thousand per year. 

At the time of writing, great changes are appearing in the 
religio-political scene of India with "Hindutva", the new wave of 
Hinduism acquiring a strong religio-political identity. Ancient 
temples like Tiruvarür have not yet been drawn into the new 
wave. 

Before concluding this discussion it would be interesting to see 
wherein lies the tenacity of this institution and also to see how not 
only the temple but the social history of the last three centuries 
is perceived and interpreted by a contemporary historian of the 
Tirāvita Kalakam mould. 

Regarding the tenacity of the temple as an institution, 
Appadorai™ suggests three possible reasons for the persistence 
of temples as an arena of politics. These are according to him: 


1) "Cultural continuity"; 

2) "Structural virtuosity", which he basically defines as adapt- 
ability as an institution to accommodate different require- 
ments; 

3) "Political utility" in the sense of providing the right 
suprafamilial and cross-caste mechanism to express political 
ambitions. 


As far as Tamil culturalist interpretation of history is con- 
cerned it is interesting to quote from a typical comment on 
Vijayanagara period of Tamil history by a DK historian: "The 
invaders mostly from the northern areas moved into the land and 
reduced the Tamils to servitude", and then proceeds as to how 
‘the Aryans’, the ‘Kannadas’, the ‘Telegus’ and ‘Marathas’ con- 
quered the Tamils, who being deprived of lands and possessions 
and temple associations “found themselves reduced to the status 
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of untouchables". While talking of the Brahmanas he says, "The 
association that they claimed with the world of the celestials and 
the collusion that they established with the rulers of the land 
ensured for them a tryrannical sway over the rest of the popula- 
tion". He talks of the Sati of 47 women, wives of the Cetupati of 
Ramnad, supervised by Brahmanas as a case of the decadence of 
Brahmana ethics. He describes the Brahmanas of the 19th and 
20th centuries as "promoting the monotonous bhārata nātya” at 
the cost of Tamil local dances. He then refers to the inscription 
which states that Vellalas decided to kill twenty-three Nātārs for 
some unspecified offence as an example of atrocities on the Tamil 
population. He further speaks of caste Hindus snatching land 
from "native Tamils".'55 

While all the atrocities he states took place and are no doubt 
indicators of a stagnant closed civilization when looked at from 
the sociological point of view, what is significant is the focus on 
the ‘Aryan’, ‘alien’ and ‘Brahman’ models of tyrants. The Cétupatis 
of Ramnad, whose wives were forced to commit suicide were 
Tamil Maravas. The Vellalas who drove out the Vellainattars 
were in all probability Tamil cultivators and the Vellainattars 
were possibly foreigners, for they were the ones who were forbid- 
den to marry Tamil girls, settle in Tamil lands, etc. They were 
basically being driven out of Tamilnadu. Bharatanatyam was 
revived by Rukmini Devi Arundel and her contemporaries from 
disrepute. It was the prerogative of the Devadasis, who claim to 
be Icai Vellalas only very recently. They were otherwise mostly 
low caste Tamils. Lastly, to classify the Vijayanagara rulers as 
'Aryan' is based on rather tenuous grounds. 

Thus the model of the 'oppressed' is drawn both from Marxist 
and Tamil nationalist viewpoints with the anti-Bráhmana 'anti- 
Aryan' slant. In this cultural conflict, temple priests as reposito- 
ries of a tradition, which itself is in question, find themselves 
without the necessary intellectual, economic or social confidence 
to conduct their lives with meaning and dignity. 

Temples are now bringing in more money. Tyāgarāja has more 
Mucukundashasranāma performed now for him than before. The 
fees for this Arccanai are high by Indian standards, for it costs Rs. 
2,000 to have this ritual performed. Priests are essential for its 
performance. Yet their legal and, even more so, their religious 
validity as custodians of Agamic lore is itself only vaguely ac- 
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cepted. Fuller, in his book on the Mīnāksī Temple has studied 
their present plight. Thus, caught between a growing religious 
consciousness amongst the educated, who demand well informed 
priests on one hand, an official state policy of secularism, which 
does not favour government funded classes for the priests on the 
other, and an Anti-Brāhmaņa, Anti-Agama Tamil consciousness 
on the third front, the social status of Tamil temple priests is 
precarious. The young of these traditional priestly families are 
abandoning their familial call in quest of a more upwardly mobile 
socio-economic status. 
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S.I.I., Vol. I., Nos. 33 and 34 v. 3 in both. No. 33 v. 3 runs: 
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Hara its chief jewel". Ins. 34 v. 3 Siva is said to have asked the Pallava king, 
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graphical Parallels and Opposites. | 
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Pallava king's persecution of the newly converted Appar and finally the 
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queen. Aiyatikal and Kalarcinka were Pallavas and Kūrruvas belonged to 
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the later Cólas (in Tamil) and Panniruttirumuraikal of Vellaivaranar. However, 
as shown in the main body of the text, a 14th century work directly equates 
the king who found the Tēvāram with Rājarāja. 

64. See Somasundaram, J.M., Cólar Kālakkūyir Paņikaļ, Thanjavur temple tradition 

believes this. 

Visvariathan N., (ed.), Tyagésapadas, p. 49. 
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See also M :ukundasahasranāmam inv. 254 
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See Bibliography for a list of his works. The theme of the 'Segmentary State' 
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From Jayavartman II who established his capital at Kulen plateau to 
Jayavarman VII at Bayon, there has been a continuous change of capitals 
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II (802-50), after freeing himself from Javanese dominance erected a linga of 
Siva, the ‘symbol of his royal power’ on the Kulen plateau. Indravarman (877- 
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83. See Goswami, B.B. and Horab. S.G., Camundesvari Temple in Mysore, Calcutta, 
Anthropological Survey of India, Memoir No. 35, 1975. 

84. Strangely enough no inscriptions of the time of Rajendra I have come from 
Gangaikontacolpuram. It is only in the time of Virarajendra (ARE 1892 No. 
82) that the above epithet of Rajendra and other details of his endowments of 
the temple are recorded. The style of this inscription which is also reproduced 
in S.I.I. Vol. IV, No. 529, is very similar to the inscriptions of Rājarāja I from 
Thafjavür. In all 340 kalafju of gold and 1,100,000 kalams of paddy are 
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Vitanka' (Vide Infra Ch. II) and so on. Though it is tempting to conclude from 
this that they were territorial gods - there are some exceptions to this rule, 
such as Puvaivitankar (Bhuvanavitankar.) 

90. See 165 of ARE 1912 which refers to a Vilupparaiyar of Karanai. 

91. The Vijayadasami festival has always strong royal connotations. Carol 
Breckenridge has discussed this ritual with relation to the Cētupatis of Ramnad. 
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Relations Between Hindu Temples and the Raja of Ramnad’, in I. E.S.H.R., Vol. 
IV, 1977, pp. 75-106. 
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SII Vol.II, 95, para 82 records that Igana Siva, the royal guru set up an image 
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94. SII Vol.V, no.521. Also ARE 1894, 219 and 222. Temples were connected to 
other temples through royal donors, myths, etc. Rājēndra I built Tyāgarāja 
temples in stone at both Tiruvārūr and Tiruvorriyūr which were connected. 
through Cuntaramirtinayanar. There are several such examples. Vide Infra, 
Chapter II. 

95. ARE 1956-57 contain several epigraphs from this temple. 

96. S.R. Balasubrahmanyan, op. cit., p. 114. For Coli$varam temple, Ibid., 
pp. 374-5. 
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30 for a photograph of the Tiruvaymür Somaskanda. 

99. Balasubramanian, S.R., Early Cóla Art, p. 184. 
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Divyasüricaritra XVIII, v. 84 cited by K.A.N. Sastri Colas p. 297, footnote 42) 
Sastri, op.cit p. 294 

Kulke, Herman, Cidambaramahatmya (in German), but he mentions it in brief 
in the English summary. Also his article, ‘Funktionale Erklaerung eines 
Soedindischen Mahatmyas. Die Legende Hiranyavarmans und das Leden des 
Cola Koenigs Kulottunga I; in Saeculum, XX (1969), 412-422. 

Epigraphs of Vikramacēļa refer to famine and several instances of people 
selling themselves as slaves to the temple. See Sastri, K.A.N., Cūlas. p.344 See 
ARE Reports, 1900, para 24, ARE 1910 Reports, para 10 and ARE Reports 1935, 
para 14. In all these references are made to floods and famine. 276 of 1901 
states clearly "The times became bad, the village was ruined and the ryots had 
fled". 151 of 1934-35 speaks of restrictions on sale of land at time of distress. 
The interesting thing to note is that in the Kanta Puranam Mucukuntan is said 
to have gone to heaven since the land was ravaged by a subterranean fire. 
(Vide Infra, Chapter IV). Mucukuntan married a daughter of Virabahu and 
establised a new kingdom with the heavenly damsels brought down to the 
earth. This rings very close to truth. Kulottunga I had started a new era and 
floods swept in the reign of Vikramaco]a. They were both combined in the 
myth. 

Vikramacēļa's munificence to Chidambaram is recorded in several inscrip- 
tions. See ARE Reports 1913, para. 34. 

Ibid. 

He has been identified with Kirimikantan of the Vaisnava traditions and 
persecutor of Rāmānuja. 

Kulottungacolanula. Vide Infra Chapter III, f.n. 51. 

ARE of 1901, No. 269. (S.I.I., Vol. VII, No. 485) See Periya Purāņam, 
Tirunāttuccirappu, v. 35, Tirunakaraccirappu, v. 13. 

Ibid. 

Subramanian, N., History of Tamilnādu, p. 254. 

Ibid., p. 256. 

E.I., Vol. XXXI, 1955-56, p. 224 ff. ARE 1924, no. 433. Also Kulūttungancēlanulā 
Ibid. 

E.I., Vol. XXXI, p. 226. 

Sethuraman, N., Arulutaiya Cola Mantalam, has strange theories by which he 
equates Rājādhirāja with Etirilaperumal and takes him to be the regent. The 
strangeness lies in his methodology for the author attributes his theory to 
para-sensory perception in deciphering the mystery of succession. He be- 
lieved that figures from history presented the story to him in a dream. 
Zvelebil, op. cit p. 188. See Note 100 above. 

Ibid. See Mu. Arunachalam, History of Tamil Literature (in Tamil), 13th century, 
p. 406. (Tamil Ilakkiya Varalāru Patinmünram Nūrrāņtu). See note 100 above. 
Mu Arunachalam, op. cit., pp. 407 and 408. 

He states that this Ulā is published in Maturai-CenTamil, Vol. 16, cited op. cit., 
p. 406. The reference appears to be wrong since I could not find it in Vol. 16. 
Ibid. 

See U.Ve Cāmināta Iyer, Introduction to: Tiyakarajalilaikal. The story occurs in 
Lilai No. 1, vv. 3-31 of Pillai, Minatcicuntaram, Tiyākarājalīlaikaļ. 

The Manuniti Cēļan myth seems to have captured the imagination of rulers 
in Sri Lanka and Thailand. In $ri Lanka Manuniti is substituted by Ellara, 
(Mahavarisa) see Epigraphia Zeylonnica, iii, 1-47. A popular Thai legend how 
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Rāma Kamhaeng placed a bell of justice and whenever it was rung he would 
appear personally and sit on the royal seat called the Mangkašilā, which he 
had placed between t o palm trees. This stone throne was discovered by 
Mongküt when he was a monk and he brought it to Bangkok. It is now placed 
in the Great Hall of the Dusit Palace. 

123. Atma Tēcikar, Cólamantalasatakam, v. 86. 

124. Kulke, op. vit., p. 149, Ch, VII, p. 150. 
Ibid 


126. Ibid. 

127. Sastri, K. A.N., Cólas, p. 328. See E.I. XV, pp. 101 and 103. 

128. Mahalingam, T.V. (ed.), Mackenzie Manuscripts, records several myths about 
Kulottunga. 

129. Ka. K6vintan, (ed.), Küttan Tamil, Madras, 1957.p.1 

130. Piccantarkóyil Iracakopala Pillai (ed.). Tiyakarajalilaikal. 

131. Stein,Burton, 'Agrarian Integration ...” in Frykenberg, (ed.), op. cit. 

132. Spencer, George W., 'Sacred Geography of the Saivite Hymns’, Numen 17. See 
Map, showing the distribution of temples referred to in Tévaram. 

133. The marked change between the Pallava-Cēļa and Vijayanagara period seems 
to have been focussed on the more contractual nature of relationships be- 
tween the central government and feudatories Vijayanagara rule. Neverthe- 
less, temples and sectarian matters played an important role. 

134. Stein, Burton, ‘Agrarian Integration ...’ in Frykenberg (ed.), op.cit. p. 207. 

135. Appadorai, Arjun, Worship and Conflict in the Colonial Period. Also note 136 
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Chapter Ten 
POSTSCRIPT 


Several guestions were posed in the introduction with the hope 
of being able to follow the working and logic of a regional cult of 
Tamilnadu, through a process of historical evolution. The first 
task was to define the essential characteristics of a cult within the 
rather amorphous framework of Hinduism. A constellation of 
elements such as a sacred locus, an icon or a chthonic symbol, a 
shrine, a compendium of myths, a plethora of rites, an edifying 
metaphysics, a cultic personnel and a pilgrimage tradition, all 
these carefully nourished by powerful patrons, were seen to 
provide the parameters of the cult studied. The Tyāgarāja cult of 
Tiruvarür was taken as a case study and some of the general 
conclusions were drawn by treating it as an archetypal Tamil 
Saiva cult. 

The next issue was to trace the manner in which a locotheistic 
cult could become a regional cult by a process of networking and 
creating the idea of sacred geography. Antiquity and the revela- 
tion of the sacred were the important notions that determined the 
nodal points within such a network. A network could be further 
expanded to include other nodal points. This was done by attrib- 
uting to them a sacred character by virtue of their association 
with the primary nodal points. Thus sacrality was assumed by 
association with another sacred spot and this association was 
provided by myths. The circulation of myths was accomplished 
in the early days of an emerging cult by itinerant minstrel poets. 
Gradually these poets were themselves regarded as a holy collec- 
tive and their visit to à spot with possibly a special sanctity to the 
autochthonous beliefs of the people sanctified the spot for the 
"higher Āgamic” religion and incorporated it into the fast ex- 
panding cultic geography. These poets were subsequently 
canonised by the Tamil Saiva or Vaisnava traditions. In the case. 
of the Tyāgarāja cult of Tiruvārūr this expansion of cultic topog- 
raphy was the achievement of the Saiva collective called the 
nayanmar, particularly the three singer poets whose anthology of 
hymns was called the Tēvāram. In fact it will be more true to say 
that the lines of the cultic topography were given a clarity by the 
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subseguent hagiologists of this trio. 

Furthermore, links were established between one cluster of 
sacred cultic points with another cluster belonging, albeit to an 
allied cult. Hence, fairly complex inter cultic and intra-cultic 
boundaries were drawn of the sacred realm. Thus the Tiruvārūr 
Tyāgarāja cult was extended to include at first seven cultic cen- 
tres and later several more, some of which were based on epi- 
sodes in the 'lives' of the saint poets as recorded in their 
hagiographies. Sometimes a common philosophical theme such 
as the divine dance, which as a dance of knowledge revealed the 
metaphysical Truth to the devotee linked several sites with dance 
as its focal soteriological motif. The Tyāgarāja of Tiruvarür, the 
performer of the metaphysical "ajapā” dance was linked through 
the theme of the divine dance with the Nataraja of Chidambaram, 
and the sacred shrine at Chidambaram was a central point of an 
even larger networking system. 

This was possible because at a philosophical level there was 
the constant reminder that though the local manifestation is rooted 
to the soil, it is also the vision of the universal God, and hence the 
locotheistic deity could assume henotheistic proportions. The 
Tēvāram hymns themselves exhibit henotheistic tendencies as 
well as an emphasis on the locus sanctus. Hence, deities retained 
a territorial identity but often lost their iconographic particularity 
in the general spirit of henotheism, so predominant in these 
hymns. The iconographic particularity belongs to the realm of 
the Agamas, not of bhakti. 

Nevertheless, the notion of the sacred had to peneterate the 
subconscious of the culture and any new imported idioms of the 
sacred had to be superimposed on these sub-strata of beliefs. The 
result was that the cultic symbol became multi-vocal. It was in the 
case of the Tyāgarāja cult the worship of an anthill, a subterra- 
nean cavern, a Somāskanda icon, a symbol of universal Breath 
and so on and so forth. 

One of the main focuses of this research was on deconstructing 
the world view of the cultic believers. This world view was 
shaped by many streams of thought propagated by several 
schools. This cultic association was developed by piling ever 
expanding layers of symbolism on to the icon. Thus Tyàgaraja 
was a fertility symbol, a paradigmatic sovereign, a palladium of 
Cola royalty, a Tamil icon, an agent of Sanskrit-Tami] synthesis, 
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and a divine dancer whose 'ajapa' and ‘hamsa’ dance encompasses 
a maze of doctrinal synthesis drawn from Vedic, Agamic, and Sri- 
Vidyà sources. The Tyāgarāja is also the great grammarian, the 
expounder of the Agamic metaphysics of speech; he is all this 
and more. He is the friend of the lowly and the downtrodden and 
grants secret visions to those who are prohibited by the rules of 
the organised faith to enter his temples. He is often portrayed as 
the mediator in certain important socio-religious issues. For within 
the cult are seen several powerful dichotomies. In the world of 
myths the Tyāgarāja is multi layered and in this sense is typical 
of a cultic personality within the Hindu fold. Believers chose a 
particular set of messages, to suit their own ethos which, in turn, 
helped in the social construction of their 'reality'. Thus grew a 
kind of pluralism of beliefs and approaches towards the divine 
under a cultic umbrella. This was justified by a specific kind of 
universalism which believed that though Reality is One it mani- 
fests itself as many. The many manifestations were then graded 
in a hierarchic manner as various levels of truth. This was a 
distinctly Hindu brand of universalism, pluralism and relativism 
arranged in an unique manner into a highly hierarchic structure. 
In more recent times it has led into classifying anyone who is not 
anything else such as a Christian, Muslim or Parsee etc. as a 
Hindu. 

The methodoiogy therefore oscillated between a mainly his- 
torical enquiry as to what happened when, and an ahistorical 
methodology of peeling layers of myths and imageries in trying 
to understand the culture that gave shape to the cult and its world 
view. The historical enquiry has looked at the growth of the two 
institutions of the temple and the matha or monastic organisations, 
the latter mainly in their capacity as trustees of temples, in and 
around Tiruvārūr. In attempting this, only those institutions with 
direct or indirect connections to the Tyāgarāja cult have been 
dealt with. Thus, selection of institutions studied. has been re- 
stricted to those with cultic associations and playing a prominent 
part in Tiruvārūr and its environs. 

Chronologically speaking, the periods of the Pallavas, and 
even more so of the Colas, have received much greater attention, 
as it is during these periods that a major shift occurred in Tamil 
religion when temples and cults enshrined therein attained a new 
importance and evolved new forms of organisations. The Post- 
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Cola period saw the weakening of this cult. It was resucitated for 
a short period under the Marāthās and then dwindled once more 
into relative obscurity. 

This work has looked at the cultic temple as a dynamic and 
versatile institution, which could be a centre of social protest. 
However, more often than not, it acted as an agent through which 
all charismatic protests were tamed and institutionalised. Hence, 
the temple as an acculturating agent had and still has tremendous 
potential for politicisation. Traditionally the king was a noble 
royal icon, whose nobility lay, amidst other qualities, in his 
munificence to the sacred temples of his realm. His court poets 
sang of his greatness by highlighting his devotion to the chosen 
deity. This gave the cult and the temple a capacity to play an 
important role in the legitimising of power. In the case of the 
Tamil kings it played the additional role of providing them with 
an acceptance by the north Indian monarchs as fellow members 
of a cultural elite. It also brought several sub cultural regions of 
the realm under a larger cultural orbit dominated by the sacral 
presence of the monarch. 

The Tyāgarāja Cult was not the spontaneous product of an 
outburst of primitve genius. It was a well tailored court cult, 
fostered by the sovereigns of the realm. This conclusion has been 
arrived at primarily by studying the origin myth (Chapter 4) and 
by tracing the development of the Somaskanda iconography 
(Chapter 2). 

From the beginning, the Tyāgarāja cult was associated with 
Cēlamaņtalam. The land of the Colas was the realm of Tyāgarāja; 
the icon in turn was brought to this earth from the heavens by a 
noble Cola monarch. When the Cola monarch was hurt in a duel 
the deity bled, striking terror in the heart of the enemy. At a 
moment of crisis the deity or a mysterious person associated with 
the deity came to save the Cola monarchy. The world of myths 
is rich with such legitimatory tales. It is this utter devotion of the 
monarch to a deity, his humble role vis-a-vis the deity, his act of 
kenosis that underpinned the ruler's high status. 

On the social front when regulations forbade the untouchable 
to enter the temple, divine vision was provided for the unfortu- 
nate man, as long as he did not gatecrash into the temple. Thus 
the role models were created and conformity brought rewards in 
the form of temple ‘honours’. Cultural integration brought shared 
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social ideas and through myths shared social legitimations. Le- 
gitimation, as pointed out by Berger, is different from the body 
of ideas existing in a society at any given period for they are . 
mostly pre-theoretical and pre-reflexive in character, while ideas 
are consciously worked out. 

One conclusion that became apparent from this study was that 
Tamil medieval society was neither as static and consistently 
*orthodox' nor as systematically Sanskritic-Brahmana dominated 
as present day Tamil nationalists would have us believe. 

What did however emerge from this study was that both 
Orthodoxy and Protest Movements were couched in ambivalent 
terms and the system survived by shifts and countershifts. 
Nakaikkaronam, one of the Tyāgarāja centres, was a renowned 
centre of the Pasupatas, who at one level were dissenters (Chap- 
ter 6) and at another were the upholders of orthodoxy; ‘grhastha’ 
or householder Pasupatas were hereditary trustees of "higher" 
Āgamic temples. 

Every protest movement soon got bifurcated into an orthodox 
and a heterodox school and the heterodox end of the spectrum 
gradually got absorbed into mainstream orthodoxy by being 
provided with respectability. Co-option of protest leaders into 
the orthodox fold, at one end acknowledged their new way of 
looking at things, and on the other abstracted and intellectualised 
their ideology to such abstruse heights that at a mundane social 
structural level they had become completely innocuous. Myths, 
rituals, rites and "honour" system were the means by which such 
an acculturation took place. | 

The temple was the place where fierce or unorthodox ideas 
could be tamed and institutionalised. It was also the ideal agent 
for the "routinisation of charisma" - all charismatic movements 
once accepted and propagated by the temple lost their anti- 
establishment character. The temple priest as one of the chief 
personnel of this acculturating process was regarded as much 
less pure than the Tamil Brahmana scholar who could afford not 
to compromise and live in his own ivory tower of purity. Hence 
the temple priest could not even enter into matrimony with the 
Vedic Brahmana. By being symbolically equated with the temple, 
a structure which has survived through skilful compromises, the 
kurukkal or temple priest had to finally compromise his own 


purity. 
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Thus temples and temple cults succeeded in articulating an 
overall monism under which were subsumed a variety of 
particularisms all neatly ordered into a hierarchic framework. 
Most rival beliefs were absorbed as a caste and given a place in 
the hierarchical scale and accommodated philosophically by ac- 
cepting the two notions of pluralism and relativism, thereby 
creating as stated earlier, a very Hindu brand of universalism. 
This universalism accepted all other religions but assumed a 
superiority because it saw itself as superior to those faiths which 
expressed what in its opinion was narrow particularisms. 

As an unarticulated, yet strong undercurrent running through 
the whole research was the question of continuity and change. 
How much of a study of the past can throw light on understand- 
ing the present? Secularism in India as enshrined in the Consti- 
tution is vastly different from the manner in which secularism is 
understood in western democracies or for that matter in socialist 
countries like China. In India it is interpreted as equality of all 
religions. India is a highly religious civilisation; an attempt to 
keep religion out of the political process is proving increasingly 
difficult. What then is the nature of the religious experience? 

Tamil natioņalism of the 20th century, which began as anti 
northern, anti-Āryan, anti-Brāhmaņa and finally anti-Hindu move- 
ment soon settled down to a kind of recognisable orthodoxy. No 
form of cultural nationalism, however avowedly atheistic, could 
completely avoid the religious idiom - it was the most immediate 
language of the masses. Thus, Ramasami Naicker, the D.K. leader, 
and an avowed atheist, wanted Tamil arccanai to replace Sanskrit. 
He thundered in a public meeting: "What business has a God in 
Tamilnadu if he does not want Tamil?" So at one level he was an 
atheist at another a pragmatist Tamil nationalist, who was in- 
stinctively aware of the power of the Tamil arccanai issue in 
mobilising the masses. He was a religious Tamil bhakta who burnt 
the Tamil Vēda, the Periya Purāņam and acted as a temple trustee, 
all at the same time. 

Even political sycophancy is expressed in the sacred idioms of 
the ^mother' figure, when the Chief Minister happens to be a 
commanding female figure, as is the case in Tamilnadu at the 
time of writing. Despite a rationalist secularist garb, traditional 
imageries keep resurfacing and without batting an eyelid erst- 
while atheistic DMK leaders can claim Murukan to be the great 
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Tamiļan. Further north in the region of Maharashtra, protest 
movements of the 1950s, which converted their followers to 
Buddhism as a protest against Hinduism's ineguities have, sooner 
or later been engulfed by the affective emotive stance of the 
militant Shivsena, with its symbols drawn from the Hindu cultic 
god Ganapati and fused with historical Marāthā heroes such as 
Shivaji. 

Closer to our times, archaelogy and history have become highly 
politicised. The birthplace of Rama- the precise spot where the 
locotheistic presence revealed itself, is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to large sections of the community. Whether a cultic shrine 
existed at that very spot is no longer only a matter of religious 
concern but has become a current political and legal issue. The 
sacred presence is revealed by a "miraculous and sudden" ap- 
pearance of icons. New myths, newly fashioned rituals, rework- 
ing of an ancient pilgrimage tradition, a pan-Indian sacred net- 
work meticulously constructed through a processional icon being 
ritually taken all across the pan-Indian sacred topography of the 
Rāma cult provide the essential system of communication for the 
newly emerging religio-political forces that have been labelled 
under the blanket term ‘Hindutva’. Mathas or monastic establish- 
ments with their ritual personnel have been co-opted and the 
most effective crowd gatherers are those who assume the mantle 
of the religeuse - the two most prominent women in the neo- 
Hindu movement are known by their epithets as Sannyāsinī and 
Sadhvi. 

Socially shared legitimacies are as important as socially shared 
ideas. Symbolic resonances, evocations and associations literally 
reek with surfeit of meanings and when used effectively by a 
speaker of the new Hindu forum the message burrows deep in 
the minds of the audience going well beyond the articulated 
words. 
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Kamalanatanam, 63, 99 
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Kammālas, 265-7 

Kampanna Odeyar, the Vijayanagara 
ruler and "Mohammedans", 342 

Kanakadāsa, 208 

Kaņimurrattu, 263 

Kankaikoņta, 310 

Kannaki merged into Kāli, 289 

Kannaki becomes Vattaparaiyamman, 
289 

Kannappan, 186 

Kantapuránam, 81, 98 

Kantatai Maraifiānacampantar, 271 

Kāpālika, 61, (s) 155, See Tantrics 

Kāppu, bond between folk and 
Agamic temples, 223 

Karaikkāļ Ammaiyār, 19, 62 

Karanai Vitankar, 65, 150, 313 

Karkata Vellàla, 220, 239 

Karma, 112 

Karmarkar, 151 

Karuņākara Tontaimàn, 320, and 
Tyāgarāja, 332 

Karūr, 79 

Karve, Iravati, 208 

Kauļa mārga and Comācimāranār 
Episode, 169-81 

Katapāyādi system, 163 

Katikamārayans, 278 

Katimaram, and Cola kingship rituals, 
314 

Kattalais, 60, 203, 253, at Tiruvārūr, 
257 

Kausitaki Upanisad, 103 

Kaveri, 7, 290 

Kāyārohana, 37, 150 

Kāyārohanasvāmi, 60 

Khajuraho, Caunsat Yogini temple, 164 

Kiļai matha, See also Daksina Golaki, 
Golaki, Bhiksa and Kiļai matha, 
261, 341 

King as the Vedic sacrificer, 293 

King as a noble royal icon, 368 

Kirtivarman, the Chandella king of 
Jejakabhukti, 160 

Kitārankoņtān, boundary of Tiruvārūr, 
314 

Kodiya matha, a Kālāmukha matha, 
154 

Kolla matha at Vārāņasi, 262 

Konti, 231, 232, and mariyātai, 233, 
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Konti vamcam, 313 

Kontimakalir, 232 

Koņtiyammā, a dancer at the temple, 
234 

Korravai, 20 

Kotumpālūr chiefs, 300 

Kotunkolur, 289 

Koyil Tirumalam, 177 

Krishna Sastri, 302 

Kriyā Dipika and Sannyāsa Paddhati, 
169 

Kriyā Dīksā, 169 

Krodhabhattāraka, (epithet of 
Durvāsa) and Tiruvārūr, 149 

Kukais or non-Brāhmaņa mathas 
destroyed by order of the king, 260 

Kukkutanatanam, 998 

Kulke, 287, 320, 332 

Kulottunga I, 318 

Kulottunga II (1133-50) 318, 320-1, 
expansion of temple rites at 
Tiruvārūr, 331, "as a fanatic Saiva, 
332, and the image of Govindaraja 
of Chidambaram, 68 

Kulottunga III (1178-1218), 322, 325, 
331 

Kulottunkacolacarittram, 335 

Kulottunkacolanula, 323 

Kulottunkakkovai, 324 

Kulotunga, 260 

Kumārakuruparar,author of 
Tiruvārūrņānmanimālai, 39, 60, 90 

Kumbhābhisekam, 275 

Kumudi temple case, 210 

Kundalini, 37, 107 

Kundalini yoga, 148, 161 

Kufijitapādam, spokesman for 
Madhyāhna Brāhmaņas, 177 

Kuntavi, 302 

Kurukkaļ, heirarchy vis a vis Vedic 
priest, 136 

Kutantaikkāroņam, 150 

Kūtas, 148 


L'Hernault, 36, 37 

Laksādhyāyī matha, 166, 168, See also 
Goļaki, Bhiksā 

Laksādhyāyī Cantāna, 262 

Lakulisa, founder of Pāšupatas, 150 

Lalita, 163 
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Lalitāsahasranāmam, 174 

Larsen, 291 

Latchappa, the musician, 231 

Later Colas and the Revival of 
Tyāgarāja Myths, 316 


Legal suits, 254 
Legitimation, 287, 290-1 
Levels of truth, 367 
Lockwood, 15, 37 
Lokāyatikas, 156 

Lord of Tiruvārūr, 7 
Lord of Udipi, 208 

Lord of Punkoyil, 329 
Lorenzen, 151, 161 


Mackenzie Mss., 211 

Madhughūrnitalolāksī, 174 

Madhughūrnitaraktāksī, 174 

Madhuravijayam, 342 

Madhyama, 117 

Madhyāhna Brāhmaņas, alt. pariahs, 
176 

Mahābalipuram, 14, 21 

Mahābhārata, 20, 159 

Mahālingam, 162 

Mahāmeruvitankar and 
Tanjaivitankar, 302 

Mahāšaivas, 240 - 

Mahāvrati Badarayana, 154 

Mahavrtikalmatam, 154 

Mahavrtins, 150-5 

Mahendravarman (580-630 A.D.), 12, 
289, conversion to Saivism, 295, 299 

Mahešvara 159, 169, and Siva Yogis, 
255 

Maitrayaniya Upanisad, 103 

Makilam tree, 65, 147 

Malati Madhava, 161 

Malkāpuram inscription, 164 

Mānakaficaranāyanār Puranam, 150 

Manarkal, 65 

Māņikkanācciyār, a courtesan devotee, 
233 | 

Māņikkavācakar, 145 

Manimekalai, 327 

Manuniti Myth, 317, and Vikramacola, 
326, developed by Cekkilir, 329 

Māra Somayaji Kaivalya Prapti, a mss., 
172 
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Mārai, Tamil for Veda, 136, 137 

Maraifanacampantar, 59 

Mārātha patronage of Sanskrit and 
Telegu, 347 

Mārathas, 59, and Tyāgarāja, 346 

Mārāthi version of the Agastya Bhakta 
Vilāsa, 180 

Maravar, and temple issue, 205 

Mariyātai, (honour system in temples) 
204, 223 

Matanga, 174 

Mātangas, an untouchable caste, 214 

Matanginitantra, 175 

Mathādhipatis, 60, 254, 261 

Mathas, 224, as trustees of temples, 60, 
253, 255 

Mattalam, a drum, 224 

Mattamāyūra and the Goļakī Matha, 
164 

Mattamāyūramārga, 163 

Mattavilāsaprahasana, 161 

Māyā, 118, 168 

Meister and Dhaky, 221 

Metaphysics of the Tyāgarāja cult, 97 

Meykanta parampara, 261 

Meykantār, 112, 258, 271, 273 

Meykirtti, 298 

Mimic tableau, and Cola royalty rites, 
314 

Mīnāksi - Cuntare$vara of Madurai, 5, 
60, 296 

Minàksi as Tatātakai, 296 

` Mīnātcicuntaram Pillai, 112, 182 

Mirashi, 164 

Mitāksara, 267 

Moccakkulam matha, 257 

Moffatt, Michael, 214 

Mucukundasahasranamam, 9, 30, 38, 
106, 138, 146, 162, 202, 331, 333 

Mucukuntan, 20, 63, 79, 83 

Mucukuntarājīta caritram, 85 

Mudras, 141 

Mukhamantapa, 136 

Mukundasahasranàmam, 63, 140 

Muladhara, 115 

Murukan, 19 

Muslims, 216 

Mutaliyar mathas, 261 

Mutaliyārs of Laksādhyāyī santàna, 
167 
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Mutaliyàrs at Celva Tiruvārūr, 262 

Muttukārar, the uvacan as the 
drummer, 224 

Mūvar Uļā., 80, 328 

Myths in 12th century literature and 
Coļa epigraphs, 316 


Nādabindopanisad and reference to 
Hamsayoga, 105 

Nāgabilā, 59, 76 

Nāgapattanam, (modern for 
Nakaikkaroņam, Tam. 
Nākappattanam) 60, 150, 290, 315 

Nagasamy, 162, 309 

Nākavitanka (Nakaravitankar) at 
Tirunaļļāru, dance form of 99, 62 

Nakulisa Pāšupata Darsana of 
Madhvacarya, 158 

Nallaswami Pillai, J.M. 2, 173 

Nallūr, 65, 66 

Nallūrppurāņam, 66 

Namiņanti, 144, (yatikal), 207 

Nampiyantar Nampi,171, 206, 303 

Nānacampantar, 43, comments on 
Jainas and Buddhists, 137 

Nānacampantar, a kārkata Vellala, 258 

Nānanacampantar, the founder of 
Tarumapuram ātīnam, 201 

Nānapirakāca paņtāram, 257 

Nandivarman II, 294 

Nankai Paravai (Paravai Anukkiyār) 
donated, 312 

Nantanār, 145 

Nantan,the untouchable puļaiyar, 208 

Nārpatt ennāyiravar, 263 

Nataraja, 24, 68, 257 

Nātha sampradāya, 162 

Natešan, V., 231 

Native elite, 350 

Nats, of Burma, 289 

Navaviras, 336 

Nāyanmār, 1, 19, 97, and bigotted 
despising of Jainas and Bauddhas, 
143, of Pallava royal families, 
265297, and the Pallava Process of 
Incorporative kingship, 295 

Nayinar, the priests at Tiruvarür 
temple, 239 

Neriyutaiperumàn, a man or woman, 
324 
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Netumāran, 295 

Networking tradition, 55, 365 

New emerging structures of patronage, 
254 : 


New state temples, 287 

Nigamic, 135 

Nilakanta Sastri, 323 

Nīlavitanka, of Tiruvāymūr, dance 
form Kamala, 62, 99 

Nilāyatāksī, 61 

Nilotpalampal, 36 

Nirafijana guru, 153, and Caturānana 
Pandita, 300 

Nirguna Brāhmaņa, 136 

Nirguna, 289 

Nityarcanavidhi’ of the Kāraņāgama, 
240 

Nityas, 163 

Nityasodasikarnavam, 163 

. Niyamaneri, 139 

Noboru Karashima, 68, 238 

Nodal points, 365 

Nül vali, 139 

Nyāsa, 109 


O'Flaherty, Wendy, 8, 156, 159, 215 

Om, 109 

Orissan and Tamil tradition, 287 

Ostracisation, by caste organisations, 
220 

Ottaküttan, (and honourofic 
Ottaküttar), 9, 39, 320 

Otuvar, 188, 203, 239-41 

Oymānātu, the ancient name of 
Tontaimantalam, 292 


Paintings of Tyāgarāja, Nayakka and 
Maratha, 347 

Paļaiyanūrutaiyān Vetavanamutaiyān 
Ammai Appan with the epithet 
Vilupparaiyan, 237 

Palaiyaru, 65-6 

Paļani, 276 

Pālas, 166 

Palladium of sovereignty, 77 

Pallava Somāskanda model, 14 

Pallava model of Kingship, 292 

Pallava Sirhhavarman, 297 

Pallavarāyan, a donor, 277 

Pallavarāyan Perunampi, 313, the 
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loyal general, 323 

Pallavas, 287 

Pan, 304 

Pan-Indian world of royal dharma, 290 

Paficadàsi, 148 

Pancakroga, 314 

Paficaksara, 111 

Paiichapāņdavas, 313 

Pāņdya king Netumāran and Jainas, 
289, 295 

Pàndyas and Vijayanagara kings, 
offerings of focd to temples, 253 

Pandyas of Madurai, and Mināksi cult, 
287 

Pankuni Uttiram festival, 120, 225, 235, 
257 

Paņtāra Canniti, 158, 258 

Pantarams, 225, 256 

Parā vāk 98, or nada, 117, 120 

Paramārayars, 236 (see also 
Brahmārayars) 

Parafījoti, 296 - 

Parāntaka I (907-955 A.D.), 301, 311 

Parārthapūja, performed by initiated 
priests, 240 

Pārašaivas, priests and congregation of 
non-Āgamic temples, 224 

Paravai, 64, 147, (nacciyar), 212, 233 

Parāvaratarankam, 99 

Parigraha šakti, 118 

Parivattam, as symbol of temple 
honour, 204 


— Pāšupata, 150, 156 


Pāšupata centres, 150 

Pāšupata matha, 150 

Pāšupata order of monks as celibates 
(brahmacāris), 157 

Pasupata Sutra, 158 

Pasupatas divided into šrauta and 
ašrauta, 162 

Pa$yanti, 117 

Pātal perra talankal, 55 

Pātalperrataļām, 28 

Patafijali's Yogasütra, 101 

Pathak, 151 

Pati, pašu and pàáa, categories in Saiva 
Siddhànta, 142, 168 

Patron of the poet Cekki]iar, 321 

Patticuram, 65 

Pattināppaļai, 232 
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Pattinātha, 66 

Peri Cetti, 167, 258 

Periya Purāņam, 1, 2, 8, 32, 137, 170, 
172, 200, 211, 218, 257, 297, 317 

Periya matha, 256, painted on the 
Tevācirīja mantapam, 271 

Persecution of Jainas, 295 

Persecution of the Vaisnava philoso- 
pher, 319 

Peruvelur, 65 

“peripherality vs. centrality”, 6 

"processual symbols", 99 

Pippalada, 142 

Pirunka(skt. Bhrnga) natanam, 99 

Pitarikoyil amman pucari,(priest) 223, 
see also uvacan, 

Pitariyamman, 67, 203 

Pitariyamman koyil, 222 

Pitha, 6 

Pluralism of beliefs, 361 

Political statement of Rajaraja, 302 

Political history of the later Colas, 318 

Politics and Saivism, 322 

Ponnusamy, 312 

Prabodhacandrodaya, 160 

Prana, 101-3, 119, 142, Prana and 
apana, 105-6, as breath, 21, 600 
times in a day, 122 

Prana upakari, 318 

Prasādam, food distribution, 204 

Prasnopanisad, 103, 142 

Prathamasakhins, 177-8 

Pratiloma, 265 

Pratyabhijfia, 28, 112 

Pre-Rājasirnha style, 16 

Presler, 275 

Primordial Sound, 100 

Problem of succession to the throne, 
321 

Protest movements,bifurcated into 
orthodox and heterodox, 369 

Pseudo-scripture, Agamas as, 142 

Ptolemy, 61 

Puliyür became Chidambaram, 299 

Pünkoyil Nampi, playwright honoured 
by deity, 334 

Puri, 287 

Purritankontàn, 58, 76, Sanskritised, 
290 

Purusa Süktam, 135 
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Putra marga, of Campantar,143 

Puvanivitanka, of Tirumaraikkatu, 
dance form of 
Hamsapadanatanam, (honourofic) 
Puvanivitankar, 61, 99 


Raghavan, V. 154 

Rajadhiraja II (1163/66- 1179/82), 237, 
succession problems, 318, 323 

Rajamanickam, 167, 261 

Rajan, P.T., 310 

Rajan kattalai, 255 

Rajaraja and Rajendra, 35 

Rājarāja III, the last of the Imperial 
Colas, taken prisoner(1250), 339 

Rājarāja I, 287, and state temple at 
Thafijāvūr, 306, importing 
antiquity, 308 and 
Daksinamerivitankar, 305, 302, 
association with Cuntarar, 
271,inscriptions, 268, hearing 
Tevaram, 303, and the Cola State 
Cult, 306 

Rajarajavitankar, 257 

Rājarāješvaranātakam, 335 

‘Rajasimha style’, 12 

Rājasirnha (680-700 a.D.) and 
Somāskandas, 12, 297 

Rājendra I, 287, bringing the waters of 
the Ganges, 311, builds Tyāgarāja 
shrine, 313, and the State Cult, 310 

Rajendracola, 153 

Rajoguna, 303 

Rajraraje$varam, 302 

Rāmānuja, 155 

Ramasvami Naicker, 2, 218, 276 

Rao, Gopinath 175 

Rashtriya Svayam Sevak Sangh, 205 

Rathakāras, 268 

Rayi, 142 

Reciting of the Vedas in temples, 135 

Redistribution (viniyokam), 204 

Regional Cults and Hindu Tradition., 4 

Regional chiefs called ‘mantalikas, 321 

Regional loyalty, 287 

Relationship between Āgama and 
Šiva, 138 

Religio-political shrine dedicated to 
Manuniti, 329 

Religious topography, 5 
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Religious synthesis, 3 

Ritual parallels between Tiruvārūr and 
Thafijavür, 304 : 

Root metaphors, 11, 99 

Route taken by the deity of Arür, 65, 
298 

Routinization of Charisma, (Weber's 
view) 200 

Royal cult, 3 

Rudra Pasupati nayanar, 150 

Rudracamakam, 135 


Sabarimalai, 310 

Sabda Brahman, 98, 106, 118 

Sabdakalpadrumah of Rādhākānta 
Deva, definition of Ajapā, 105 

Sabdavada, the school of Grammar- 
ians, 99, - vadins , 109 

Sacred clusters, 55, 297-8 

Saddaršana Samuccaya, 158 

Saiva Siddhanta, 2, 98, 108, 168 

Šaiva collective, 1 

Saiva-smarta framework, 135 

Saiva Diksa, of Agamic tradition, 136 

Saiva kurukkal, 136 

Saiva Siddhānta mathas, 258 

Šaiva Sannyāsa Paddhati, 270 

Samāna, 103 

Samayacaryas, 345 

Sambhoh Ala Sundara, alter ego of 
Siva, issues invitation to festivals, 
240 

Samproksanam, Ritual cleansing of 
temple, 225 

Sanatana dharma, 215 

Sankara, 158 
nkaracarya (honourofic cariar), 159, 
218 

Sankaradhyaya, 172 


—A "Sanskritic", 2 


Sanskritic tradition and the Tamil fold, 
299 

Sanskritisation, 288 

Sapta vitankatalankal., 37, 55, 57 

Sapta vitanka ksetras, 57 

Sapta-vitanka, 57 

Saptamātrka, 67, 221 

Saptastaļam, 55 

Sarabhendra Bhūpāla Kuravarici by 
Kottayin Civako]untu, 348 
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Sarvadaršanasamgraha, 158 

Sarfoji II (1798-1833), 346 

Sarvadevavilasa, 154 

Sectarian leaders, 264, 341 

Secularism, 370 

Segmentary state, 301 

Sen, Chitrabhanu 152 

Sethuraman, N., 323 

Shahaji (1684-1710), 90, 346 

Shahendra Vilāsa, 347 

Shared social legitimations, 369 

Shift of political capitals, 287 

Shulman, David Dean, 76, 86 

Siddha, (Tamil Cittar) 97, 112 

Siddhantic, 135 

Šiva Bhakta Vilāsa, 172 

Siva as Spirit of the Vedas, 137 

Šiva as "god of Tamils', 7 

Siva as the 'southerner, 43, as the 
Dancer, 41 

Sivacarya, 188 

Sivadrohin, 322 

Sivagamas, twenty eight according to 
Saiva Siddhanta, 141 

Sivapadasekhara, 302 

Sivarahasyaskhanda, 18, 87 

Sivaraman, K., 117 

Six daily rites in the Tiruvarur temple, 
139 

Skanda Maha puranam, 172 

Social arbitration, 268 

Sodasimantra, 161 

Soham, 107 

Soma Siddhanta, 153, 166 

Somakantha, Ālayapravešavidhi, 
(temple entry), 210 

Somasiddhantin, 150 

Somaskanda as ritual imperative, 18 

Somaskanda as a Pallava innovation, 
29 

Somāskanda as one of the lilāmūrti, 17 

Somāskanda image on the rear wall, 
12-3 

Somāskanda panels, 12-3 

Somaskanda, 2, 11-5, 37, 77 

Somaskanda as the leitmotif, 12, 293 

Somāskanda later called Tyāgarāja, 
287 

Somāskanda associated with Cola 
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territory, 291 

Somāskanda, its debut, 12, 291, 297 

Somāskanda as palladium of Pallava 
sovereignty, 297 

Somāskandas as high reliefs, 14 

Soundararajan, K.V., 12, 36 

Sound zones of consciousness, 110 

South Indian pilgrimage tradition, 298 

South India Archaka Association, 210 

Special endowments called kattalais, 
254 

Specific kind of universalism, 367 

Spencer, George, 203, 308 

Spandana, 100 

Sphotavāda, 109 

Sri Vidya, 18, 38, 09, 148 

Šrī Purāņam, 147 

Šrī Sūktam, 135 

Srikanthabhasya, 161 

Srinatha Navaratnamālā Manjusa by 
Bhāskararāya, 162 

Srirangam, 264 

Srhgaramafijari Shahājīyam, 348 

State-sponsored religion, 222 

Stein, Burton, 261-2 

Subramanian, T.N. 323 

Succession issue, 322 | 

Suddha māyā as jūāna Sakti, a Saiva 
Siddhànta postulate, 108 

Südra, 212 

Sukla Yajur Veda, 107, 178 

Sūksmanāda, 109 

Sumatra, 175 

Sundaramūrtyastottaram, 213 

Sūra Samhāra, 81 

Sūryanārāyaņa koyil matha, 169 

Svadharma, 209, 215 

Svayambhū linga, 37 

Swāmimalai, 276 

Sword of the Pāņtiyan, 342 

Symbiotic relationship, between 
Agamic and non Agamic temples, 
222 

Syncretistic concept, 89 

Systems maintaining, 217, 220 


Taittiriyas, 178 
Talaiyālankātu, 65 
Talicattankuti, 65 
Tamil identity, 43 
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Tamil cultural nationalism, 2, 351, 370 

Tamiļ-Sanskritic synthesis, 56 

Tamil linguistic consciousness, 138 

Tamil religiosity, 276 

Tamil consciousness, 276, 351 

Tamil tradition a pan-Indian accept- 
ability, 299 

Tamil Conference, 351 

Tamil nationalism, 169, 370 

Tampiran, 225 

Tanattar, 254-257 

Tanjore Gazetteer of 1915., 176 

Tantiyatikal, 58, 144, 295 

Tantrasara of Krsnananda of Bengal, 
175 

Tantrasāra of Abinavagupta, 175 

Tantric, 135, 148-76 

Tārācuram frieze, 173, temple at of 
1150 A.D., 322 

Tarumāpuram Ātīnam, 63, 168, 203, 
255, 257-8 

Tatātakai, 146 

Tāyumānavar, 141 

Tecikar, 225 

Temple building and Sanskritisation, 
of the Nayanmar, 138 

Temple Donors and their Caste 
Affiliations, 277 

Temple politics, 350 

Temple priest, 369 


. Tennavan, the ‘southerner, 43 


Territorial tripartite division, 296 

Tevaciriya mantapam, 1, 35, 263 

Tevaram, 1, 7-8, 12, 23, 136, 291, 365 

Tevaratiyar, myths, rites and honour 
schemes, 203, 230-5, some sold to 
the temple, 235 

Thaiijāvūr Saraswati Mahal Library, 
172 

Thanjavur style, 347 

Thanjavur, 304, 342-3, the British take 
over, in 1787, 349 

Tillai—three thousand, 68 

Thurston, 224, 259 

Tilakammā, from Konti family, temple 
dancer, 203, 232 

Tillai Uļā, 261 

Tirāviķa munnetra kaļakam, 20 

Tiravita Kaļakam, 2, ideology,and 
Tamil historiography, 351-2 
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Tirāvita movement, 276 

Tiricirāpuram Minatchicuntaram 
Pillai, 176 

Tirtha, 6 

Tirucirrampala Mutaliyar, 261 

Tirukaccur, 64 

Tirukkāravācal, 258, 315, ancient 
Tirukkarayil, 57, 61, 99, 315 

Tirukkolili, 56, 90, also Tirukkuvalai, 
62-3, 99, 258, 316 | 

Tirumala Nāyakka, 296 

Tirumankai Alvār, 60 

Tirumantiram, 8, 112 

Tirumaraikkātu (or Vedāraņyam), 61, 
99, 316 

Tirumukham, (temple invitation) 239 

Tirumūlar, 98, 138, and the dance of 
Siva, 110-2 

Tirumuraikaņtapurāņam of Umāpati 
Civācārya, 14th C, 303 

Tirunākaikkāroņam, (see also 
Nāgapattaņam), 60, 99 

Tirunallàru, 62, 99, 258, 316 

Tirunilakanta, the panar, player of yal 
(lute) 207 

Tirunīlakaņta, the 'potter, 206 

Tirupati, 264, temple, 345 

Tiruppukalur, 257, 260 

Tiruppuvanam, (Tribhuvanam), 322 

Tiruttontarttiruvantati, 171, 206 

Tiruttontātakai, 1, 146, 171 

Tiruvaiyāru Māhātmyam, 259 

. Tiruvaiyāru, 315 

Tiruvampalacakram, 112 

Tiruvampar Puraņam, 176 

Tiruvamparmākālam, 214 

Tiruvānmiyūr, 64, 65 

Tiruvārūr, 1, 14, 56, 60, 65, 3124 

Tiruvārūr literati, 59 

Tiruvārūr Ulā, 57 

Tiruvārūr Ajapānatanam or 
Hamsanatanam, 99 

Tiruvarür Temple and its 55 major 
shrines, 255 

Tiruvārūr and Tyāgarāja , as nodal 
points of sacred cluster, 298 

Tiruvarür , sanskritised names, 299 

Tiruvārūrkkoi, 39, 143 

Tiruvārūrppurāņam, 22 

Tiruvāykeļvi, 154 
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Tiruvāymūr, 57, 62, 99, 316 

Tiruvicaippā , mention of Meru 
Vitankar, 302 

Tiruviļaiyāttal Purāņam of 
Perumparrapuliyūrnampi, 296 

Tiruviļaiyātalppuranam, of Pararjoti, 
340, 396 
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Plan 2: Tyāgarāja Temple at Tirukkuvaļai 


1. BRAHMAPURISVARA [presiding deity] 
2. TYĀGARĀJA 
3. CUNTARAR 


Plan 3: Tyāgarāja Temple at Tiruvorriyūr 
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Plan 2: Tyāgarāja Temple at Tirukkuvaļai 


1. BRAHMAPURISVARA [presiding deity] 
2. TYAGARAJA 
3. CUNTARAR 


Plan 3: Tyāgarāja Temple at Tiruvorriyūr 


1. Adipuri$vara (Presiding deity) 4. Tripurasundari 
2. Tyāgarāja 5. Gaulīšvara (Lakulisvara) 
3. Vattaparaiyamman (Kali)) 6. Makilan Tree 


Pallava Somāskanda from Mahābalipuram. 
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Pl. II. PallavapaintingofSomaskanda, from Kailāsanātha 
Temple at Kafici, kindly lent by Dr. J.R. Marr. 


Pl. III. Maratha painting of Somaskanda. 
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Pl. IV. Samērkandai in n the dade of the Rajanarayana mantapa. 


Pl. V. Reclining Visnu with Somāskanda in his bosom on silver 
doorway, entrance to Tyagaraja shrine. 
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Pl. VI. Reclining Visnu on a niche in the wall. 


Pl. VII. Entrance to Tyāgarāja shrine. 
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Pl. VIII. Hātakēšvara, a cavern or nāgabila. 


Pl. IX. Paintings of seven replicas of Tyāgarāja in the 
Tevaciriyamantapam. 
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Pl. X. Ajapa Yantra. 
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Pl. XI. Pah&camukhavadyam and uvacan playing it. 


Pl. XII. Periya matam, the pantaracanniti in white, receiving 
temple honours during Tyagaraja processional rite: 
painting on the wall of Tevaciriyamantapam. 


Pl. XIV. Yanaiyerum perum paraiyan, with regalia, the present 
holder of the honour—Mr. Kankataran and family. 


Pl. XV. Icon of Cuntaramūrtināyanār. 


Pl. XVI. Cuntaramürtinàyanar in Maratha attire, Nilopalampal 
shrine. 


Pl. XVII. Cūmacimāranār episode painted on the lintel of the 
yaga$ala. 


Pl. XVIII. Comaàcimaranar episode on the wall of the 
Nilopalampal shrine. 
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rl. XIX. Cēlarāja. 


PI. XX. Manuntti's shrine. 


Pl. XXII. The kurukkal 
Cantiracēkaranāyinār 
Candrašekhara) at the 
Tiruvārūr temple. 
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Pl. XXIV. 
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Pl. XXIV. Tārācuram frieze. 
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Of related interest: 


TYAGARAJA AND THE 
RENEWAL OF TRADITION 


Translations and Reflections 


William J. Jackson 

Tyagaraja (1767-1847) is the most celebrated of South Indian musician- 
saints. This book explores some of the growth processes, the transmission 
patterns and the cultural creativity involved in South Indian bhakti 
traditions, using examples of Tyagaraja's life story, songs and social 
significance as case studies. 

Opening witha translation of Tyagaraja’s masterpiece, Nauka Caritram, 
the autkJr delves into its links with earlier bhakti literary traditions. 

This book examines how biographical narratives of Tyagaraja’s life 
grew in detail and episodes over a one hundred year period, as the stories 
were retold by later generations. 

Interviews with leading South Indian musicians and musicologists 
reveal their interpretations of Tyagaraja’s continuing significance. 

Essays on Smarta Brahmanas and their role in the renewal of traditions 
in India, and on the great dancer Bangalore Nāgaratnammāl, who was 
instrumental in making the Tyagaraja festival in Tiruvaiyuru—a consoli- 
dated effort and an all-India level annual event, further probes the issues 
of renewal. 


THE SABARIMALAI PILGRIMAGE 
AND AYYAPPAN CULTS 


Radhika Sekar 
Every year, a million pilgrims travel to the shrine of Lord Ayyappa in 
Sabarimalai in what has become the second largest pilgrimage phenom- 
enon in the world. The origins of the deity Ayyappa can be traced to 
antiquity; however it is only in the last four decades that the movement 
has gained momentum and popularity, spreading beyond the parochial 
limits of Kerala. 

This pilgrimage has three special features. Firstly, while it bars females 
between the ag«s of nine and fifty, it is open to males of all ages, castes and 
creeds. Christians and Muslims also participate in this pilgrimage. Sec- 
ondly, the pilgrims observe a vratam for forty-one days prior to the journey. 
During this period they abstain from alcohol and meat and maintain the 
strictest celibacy. Thirdly, the Ayyappas as the pilgrims are called, are 
initiated into the cults by a simple mala ceremony. After initiation, they wear 
black clothes and the mālā at all times as a mark of their commitment. 
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